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treet cars 


relieve street congestion 


Streets are blocked, normal traffic is 
halted, business is suspended by a few 
thousand people marching in a street 
parade. 

But every day whole cities are carried 
by street cars and motor busses through 
the busiest streets. In most large cities 
the daily car-riders exceed in number the 
total population. 


The larger the proportion of people 
using street cars, the faster the traffic 
moves. Without street cars most cities 
would throw up their hands in the face 
of growing traffic congestion. 

Only 21,036 vehicle movements out of 
152,339 in Baltimore are movements of 


street cars, which, however, transport 
89 per cent of the traffic. 

‘In St. Louis, at any normal hour, street 
cars use only one and a half per cent of 
the street space. 


During a week day in Chicago’s Loop, 
only two per cent of the street space is 
needed to accommodate the people who 
use street cars, and they’re 74 per cent 
of all those who must be moved. 

The more that cities grow—the more 
congested they become—the greater be- 
comes the usefulness of street cars. 
Electric railway companies, far-sighted, 
confident, built more new mileage in 
1925 than in any year since 1916. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Offices in All Principal Cities. 


Representatives Everywhere. 


Localized Service—Men, Parts, Shops 





Westinghouse 


©1926, W. E. & M. Co. 
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FOR MEN who want 
to become independent 


in the NEXT FIVE YEARS 





| N the spring of 1931 two men will be sitting in a down-town 


restaurant. 


“T wonder what’s going to happen next year,” one of them 
will say. “Business is fine now—but the next five years are 
going to be hard ones, and we may as well face the facts.” 

The man across the table will laugh. 

“That’s just what they said back in 1926,” he will answer. 


“Remember ? 


People were looking ahead apprehensively— 


and see what happened! Since then there has been the greatest 
growth in our history—more business done, more fortunes 


made, than ever before. 
years forme .. .” 


They’ve certainly been five good 


He will lean back in his chair with the easy confidence and 
poise that are the hallmark of real prosperity. 
The older man will sit quiet a moment and then in a tone 


of infinite pathos: 


“TI wish I had those five years back,” he will say. 


‘Tobay the interview quoted 

above is purely imaginary. 
But be assured of this—it will 
come true. Right now, at this 
very hour, the business men 
of the United States and Can- 
ada are dividing themselves 
into two groups, represented 
by the two individuals whose 
words are quoted. Five years 
from now there will be ten 
thousand such luncheons and 
one of the men will say: 


“T have got what I wanted.” 
And the other will answer: 
“T wish I had those years back.” 


In which class are you putting 
yourself? The real difference 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


Execttive Training for Business Men 





between the two classes is this— 
one class of men hope vaguely to 
be independent sometime; the 
other class have convinced them- 
selves that they can do it within 
the next five years. Do you be- 
lieve this? Do you care enough 
about independence to give us a 
chance to prove it? Will you in- 


* vest one single evening in read- 


ing a book that has put 250,000 
men on the road to more rapid 
progress? 


This book costs you nothing— 
and for a good reason. It is worth 
only what you make it worth. It 
explains how for 
more than seventeen 
years it has been the 
privilege of the 


“Since then there has been the greatest 
growth in our history—more business done, 
more fortunes made, than ever before.” 


Institute to help men shorten the 
path to success; to increase their 
earning power, to make them 
masters of the larger opportun- 
ities in business. 


“ForGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” 
is a cheerful, helpful book. It is 
yours for the asking. Send for it. 
Measure yourself by it. Look 
clearly, for a few moments, into 
your next five years. Whether or 
not you will follow the path it 
points is a matter that you alone 
must decide. 





; | ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Alexander Hamilton | 665 Astor Place New York City 
| Send me at once the booklet, “Forging Ahead in 
Business,” which I may keep without charge. 
| ETE ee ea ee SB ET ae a ROS, 
| Please write plainly 
Business 
Address 











IN CANADA, address the Alexander 


Hamilton Institute, Limited, C. P. R. 
Bldg., 


Toronto 





IN AUSTRALIA, the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, 11c Castlereagh 


Street, Sydney 
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Many Inquiries 
About 


Real Estate Bonds 


We are receiving hundreds of inquiries about 
First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds issued by lead- 
ing Mortgage Houses. 


These come from institutions, brokers and indi- 
vidual investors located in all parts of the country. 
As pioneers in furnishing the convenience of a 
ready market for these bonds, it is natural that 
those seeking reliable information and quotations 
should come to us. 


How We Can Serve You 


With constantly expanding volume, the Bradermann 
Open Market for real estate bonds has become the 
leading secondary market in these issues. 


As our business has increased so have our facili- 
ties. We have expert traders to buy and sell bonds 
for you and experienced real estate mortgage 
statisticians to give you information. You may 
buy or sell First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 
through us without any commission charge. 


Bradermann markets are close. In all cases you 
buy or sell at most advantageous market prices. 


If you hold Real Estate Bonds or if you are interested 
in purchasing or selling, get in communication with us. 
Letters are promptly answered. 


M-W. BRADERMANN Co. 


Incorporated 
qtReal Estate Bond Market 
170 Broadway Tel. Cortland 6240 New York 
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Six Factors That May Govern 
Longer Business Outlook 


PENING of the Fall season 
QO has brought the customary 
speeding up in distribution, 

while productive industry is pretty 
generally holding its gains. There 
is still much to be hoped for in the 
farm situation, but labor has main- 
tained its position of full employ- 
ment at high wages and there is 
every reason to believe that a 
period of good Autumn business 
lies ahead and that beyond that 
there is promise of a notably active 
Christmas buying season. 

Destructive wind storms and 
cold waves in the grain country, 
along with floods which have made 
roads well nigh impassable in many 
sections, have had a depressive ef- 
fect upon trade in those localities. 
But they have not affected any of 
the major productive or distribu- 
tive centers and their effect upon 
the business of the nation as a 
whole has been relatively slight. 

The Florida hurricane, which 
cut a wide swathe of ruin and de- 
struction across the state, with de- 
plorable loss of life, fell far short 
of writing finis upon ambitious and 
determined development plans. 
The deadly twister had hardly 
reached the Gulf before capital, 
architects, and builders were draw- 
ing up plans for new 


By J. G. Donley 


storm. That also happened in San 
Francisco, 

With regard to the longer busi- 
ness outlook, although there are 
numerous so-called fundamentals 
that are generally given more or 
less weight in forecasting, atten- 
tion has narrowed down to six 
major factors. These are the 
building, automobile, railroad, and 
steel industries, commodity prices, 
and money rates. 

The key factor, to the writer’s 
way of thinking, is commodity 
prices. Economists are agreed 
that the long trend of commodity 
prices is definitely downward. Al- 
though prosperity during the last 
three years has been widespread, 
commodity prices are now below 
the level recorded early in 1924— 
which seems to bear out the eco- 
nomists. 

For the even keel upon which 
business has been resting, much 
credit has been given to hand-to- 
mouth buying. It is merely indus- 
try’s counter-move against declin- 
ing prices. There is no more mo- 
tive power in hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing than there is in the motometer 
on an automobile, although many 
excellent things may be said about 
both. Hand-to-mouth buying 


doesn’t make a dollar of business, 
but it does make it easier and safer 
to do business under existing con- 
ditions. It has been a boon to the 
rails, for it has parcelled out traf- 
fic to them at a profit-making rate 
without the losses of congestion. 
And it has released money that 
would have been tied up if com- 
modity prices were rising at a rate 
to encourage forward buying. 
Activity in the building indus- 
try, over the longer outlook, is ob- 
viously declining, but its decline is 
so gradual that it has so far been 
counterbalanced by increased rail- 
road buying of locomotives and 
rails. The surprising vitality of the 
automobile market has also played 
an important part in taking up 
slack, so that the steel industry 
has maintained through September 
the 86 per cent. rate set in August. 


If commodity prices continue 
their decline, business will con- 
tinue on a hand-to-mouth basis, 
and under such conditions no acute 
stringency in money seems likely. 
So long as the major industries 
give employment to labor at high 
wages, there should be no drastic 
slowing up in distribution. But, 
should the slackening in building 

outrun sustaining 







































































and better cities. . —~ gains in the rail- 
What happened in BROKERS’ LOANS IN 1926. road and motor in- 
San Francisco after | BILLIONS $ (FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTS.) dustries, a slowing 
the fire of t wenty 3-2 down in distribution 
years ago is now would be very likely. 
happening in Flori- 3:0 Dull times would 
da; and soon there probably accelerate 
will be more work 2-8 commodity price de- 
for builders and clines, and again we 
more money in ac- p would hear hand-to- 
tive circulation than 26 mouth buying berat- 
before. And perhaps ed. For, although 
when wounds have 24 in recent months in- 
healed and the sharp dustry has bought 
sense of loss has 2-2 only a little at a 
been mellowed, we time, it has bought 
may hear confident 2:0 a great deal in the 
assertions as to the |_ JAN. FEB. MAR APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP aggregate — and 
benefits of the / that’s what counts. 

















Medium Size Busses are Profit Size Busses! 
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The first ten Studebaker Busses delivered tothe Colum- 
bus Transportation Company, ae Ga. Seven 
more have since been p by this company. 


a 


That’s Why Operators Are Swinging to 
Studebaker Equipment 


HE first of the year the Columbus Transportation 

Company, Columbus, Georgia, motorized one of 
their electric lines with eight heavy truck-type busses of 
29-passenger capacity. A few months’ trial convinced 
them that they could not operate these large units at a 
profit. So they were replaced with ten Studebaker 21- 
passenger street car type busses. These low-cost, 
medium-size Studebakers proved so profitable that they 
have since purchased seven additional Studebaker 
busses of the same type for use on another route. 


Changing to Medium-Sized Equipment 


Experienced bus operators everywhere are replacing 
heavy truck-type busses with medium-size units. Bus 
equipment is changing in the same way that street rail- 
way equipment has changed. 

Early street cars were small, single-truck affairs, seat- 
ing 20 to 25 people. Bigger equipment seemed to be 
the key to bigger profits. So heavy, double-truck cars 
were installed—cars that had more seats, but cost more 
to buy and more to operate. 

What was the result? 
Occasionally the bigger cars 
were filled, but on the aver- 
age they carried no more 
passengers than the small 
cars. Profits, instead of in- 
creasing, melted away, and 
large cars are now being re- 
placedwith smaller, one-man- 
type cars. 


~ ee | 


toS. A. E. 


Six Body Designs, 12 to 21 Passengers 
$3935 to $6150 


Prices f. 0. b. factory, covering body and chassis, complete. Pur- 
ehase can be arranged ona liberal Budget Payment Plan— Small 








down payment and b e in cor t monthly installments. 
12-Pass. (including driver) cross-seat Sedan-Type.................. $3935 
15-Pass (including driver) cross-seat Sedan-Type..................$4295 
18-Pass (including driver) side-entrance Parlor Car.......... $5300 
19-Pass. (including driver) cross-seat Sedan Type..................$5050 
20-Pass (including driver) Parlor-Car De Luxe*.._...... $6150 
2)-Pass. Pay-As-You-Enter Street-Car Type* $5125 
*#Includes dual rear wheels 
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Studebaker 20-Passenger Parlor Car De Luxe Bus: $6150 f. o. b. fac- 
tory. The most powerful bus chassis of its size in the world, according 


Ratings. ger mile. 


Street car operators have proved conclusively that the 
only equipment that pays a profit is equipment of the 
right size to handle the average load. Exactly this same 
principle applies to bus operation. Except at rush 


— large-size busses are half empty—often run at a 
Oss. 


Studebaker bus equipment—because it is medium- 
size—not only meets the average load requirements but 
also yields more consistent profits. For its first cost, 


operating cost, maintenance and depreciation costs 
are less. 


Profit by Street Railways’ Experience 


Bus operators can profit by the experience of street rail- 
way companies in gauging the size of equipment most 
profitable to operate. Over 1200 operators are now 
using Studebaker equipment—and Studebaker Busses. 
are operating in every state in the Union. 


Due to standardized design and large scale produc- 
tion, the new Studebaker 
Parlor Car De Luxe is of- 
) l, fered at a remarkably low 

‘. price. Operators find that 
its smart appearance and lux- 
urious riding comfort attract 
continuous patronage, while 
its very low initial and oper- 
ating cost insure much 
higher profit per passen- 


THE chat sa ys CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 
Dept. w South Bend, Ind. 


Send me tull information on Studebaker Busses without obligation. 

















I 

| Name | 

, or 

| a RE Paes 2s 25 ee EE, SRE l 

| We have ...busses at present. 

| Check below the Studebaker Bus about which you desire information. | 
Type: Sedan............... Pastor Car............... Street-Car Type...............--....... | 
Capacity Passengers | 
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How Controlled Ambition 






Speeds Up Success 


“Vision Should Not Run So Far Ahead as to Interfere with Work,” Says 
A. W. Thompson, New President of the U. G. I. — Starting as 
Machinist’s Helper in Railroad Shops, He Followed 
Simple Policy of “One Step at a Time” 


up one of the best railroad 
posts in the country to 
help the receivers untangle the 
Pittsburgh traction, gas, and elec- 
trical snarl a little more than 
seven years ago some of his friends 
thought he was making 
the first great mistake 
of a brilliant. career. 
For nineteen years 
prior to Federal control 
of the railroads, Thomp- 
son had been moving up 
so rapidly that it was 
hard to keep track of his 
latest title. On the way 
he had set up a few mile- 
stones in the form of 
world’s records—such as 
placing a three-hundred- 
ton bridge in three and 
one-half minutes — and 
he knew so much about 
every angle of railroad- 
ing that all the uncer- 
tainty about his future 
had been eliminated. 


W HEN A. W. Thompson gave 


By Wm. A. McGarry 


But instead of going back to this 
after the roads were returned to 
their owners, Thompson elected to 
tackle a job involving three utility 
fields in which he had no experi- 
ence, except as an engineer. And 
the job was complicated by a finan- 
































































































































cial tangle and located in a hot- 
bed of public hostility. Pittsburgh’s 
street railway was in the hands of 
receivers, and its gervice and 
equipment were bitter jokes. The 
gas and electric properties—all 


‘three controlled by The Philadel- 


phia Company—suffered 
by reason of public dis- 
satisfaction with the 
street railways, although 
their finances were in 
better shape. 

A few weeks ago 
Thompson resigned his 
post at Pittsburgh, and 
every newspaper in the 
city ran an editorial ex- 
pression of regret. More 
than that, in New York 
and elsewhere Thomp- 
son methods were being 
advertised by street rail- 
way companies to im- 
prove service and better 
public relations. In seven 
years he had taught 



















Three chief executives of 
the United Gas Improvement 
Co. Above — Arthur W. 
Thompson, recently elected 
to the presidency; left, 
Philip H. Gadsden, vice- 
president; right, Samuel T. 
Bodine, chairman of the 
board of directors. 
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himself enough to be recognized 
as one of the foremost experts in 
all branches of utilities. He had 
also taught these industries how 
to get the complete support and 
co-operation of the public. 

This is a boiled-down summary 
of the business reasons why Arthur 
Webster Thompson, at 51, was 
called to the presidency of The 
United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany. Since this corporation is one 
of the few great holding companies 
operating gas, electric light and 
power, and street railway plants, 
he was as peculiarly fitted 
for the job in a technical 


has reached his ends. I believe he 
has more pride and less vanity in 
accomplishment than any execu- 
tive I have ever met. In token of 
which let me give you the simple 
policy of controlled ambition 
which has been the guiding prin- 
ciple of his entire career, as it came 
out during a talk a few weeks ago. 

“T belie’ + in looking ahead,” ire 
told me. “Vision is the first step 
in progress. But it should not run 
so far ahead as to interfere with 
work. 

“When you analyze any impor- 
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The first thing Thompson did 
on assuming the presidency of the 
U. G. L, furnishes an illustration 
of his method. He had a genera] 
idea of the corporation’s holdings 
and activities, of course, but he 
wanted something more specific 
and complete. So he asked various 
aids for a short history of the com- 
pany. After he had insisted that he 
wanted it short, it came to his desk 
in eight typewritten pages. On 
that he performed a masterpiece 
of editing, and while I was in his 
office he handed me two typewrit- 








sense as if he had been con- 
sciously training for it all 
his life. 

You would have to know 
the U. G. I., however, to 
realize that knowledge 
alone did not determine the 
selection of Thompson. 
There were certain intang- 
ibles of character and per- 
sonality required which 
are most easily described 
by an outline of the com- 
pany itself. Capitalized for 
more than eighty-one 
million dollars, with a hun- 
dred utilities wholly or 
partly under its control, 
and an unbroken dividend 
record extending over a 
period of thirty-five years, 
U. G. I. is in many respects 
an outstanding example of 
American business genius. 
In its home city its initials 
are a synonym for conser- 
vatism, yet for thirty-five 
years the corporation has 
been a leader in scientific 
research. Even during the 
years when it had a world- 
wide monopoly on the first 
economic process for the 
manufacture of gas, its 
laboratories operated at 
full speed in search of im- 
provements. 

Apart from all this, the 
corporation has managed 
; to retain, in spite of its 
growth and the complexity 








A Long-Headed Plan for 
Short-Cut Results 


W. THOMPSON, new head 
A . of the United Gas Improve- 
ment Company, which with the 
hundred concerns in which it has 
a substantial interest is a billion- 
dollar aggregation, has a simple 
eos of controlled ambition that 

as been the guiding principle of 
his entire career. He says: 

“I believe in looking ahead. 
Vision is the first step in progress. 
But it should not run so far 
ahead as to interfere with work. 

“When you analyze any im- 
portant human achievement you 
will find it is a series of single 
tasks well done, some of them 
very small in themselves. 

“| have tried to make it a policy 
to do one thing at a time, but to 
give to that one thing all the con- 
centration and energyI can 
summon. 

“A conscious program of do- 
ing just one thing at a time is the 
only short cut I have ever been 
able to discover. It is the only 
way to get time for.concentration, 
for a finished task never worries 


ten pages and a map con- 
taining the whole story in 
summary. Then he called 
my attention to the follow- 
ing excerpt which offers a 
perfect picture of the vast 
size of the company: 

All of the companies 
(about 100 in number) in- 
cluding those in which the 
United Gas Improvement 
Company has _ substantial 
interest— 
Serve total gas 
customers of.. 
And total elec- 
tric customers 
DE soa stirs Sintare Sie 
A total of all 
customers of.. 
The annual sales 
of gas in cubic 
feet approxi- 
rae 62,450,000,000 
And sales of 
electricity in 
kilowatt hours 
total about... 3,330,000,000 
Gross earnings 
amount to.... $230,200,000 
With plant and 
investment of. . 1,146,700,000 
And total cap- 
italization of 
approximately 1,075,100,000 
An interesting thing 

about Thompson’s capacity 
for finding the fundamen- 
tals in a complex situation 
is the fact that he had 
studied the mechanism of 
the operation. He believes 
it is primarily a matter of 
concentration, and he is 
convinced that the use of 
tools in his younger days 


1,693,000 


1,428,000 
3,121,000 


anybody.” 


did more than anything else 
to develop that faculty. 














of its operations, a per- 
sonal relationship with its 
customers. This is a_ reflection 
of the internal family spirit 
which is more zealously guarded 
than any other asset. Executives 
of the U. G. I. under the veteran 
Samuel T. Bodine, now chairman 
of the board, were acknowledging 
a definite responsibility to the pub- 
lic years before this became gen- 
erally recognized as sound business 
practice. 

Mr. Thompson fits into that en- 
vironment, not only because of 
what he has done, but also be- 
cause of the means by which he 


tant human achievement you will 
find it is a series of single tasks 
well done, some of them very small 
in themselves. I have tried to make 
it a policy to do one thing at a 
time, but to give to that one thing 
all the concentration and energy I 
can summon. 

“A conscious program of doing 
just one thing at a time is the only 
short cut I have ever been able to 
discover. It is the only way to get 
time for concentration, for a fin- 


ished task never worries any- 
body.” 


Mr. Thompson was born 
at Erie, Pennsylvania, May 
8, 1875, the only son of Sheldon 
E. and Laverne Thompson, both of 
whom were of old New England 
lineage. His father worked in the 
shops of the Erie Railroad at 
Meadville, nearby, and by the time 
the boy had finished grammar and 
high school had become a master 
mechanic. Young Thompson got a 
job as an apprentice during his 
Summer vacations and later as 
rodman on location work with the 
Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie 
Railroad. 

In 1897 he graduated from the 
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civil engineering department of 
Allegheny College, and for a year 
thereafter worked as a draftsman 
for a firm in Pittsburgh. Then he 
became an instrument man with 
the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Rail- 
road, and after that chief of a party 
on surveys for the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad. His ambition at this 
time was to become a chief engi- 
neer. 

“That seemed to me to be the 
height of glory,” he said. “When 
I look back at times it seems te 
me that I never looked more than 
one step ahead with reference to 
my own ambition. One step at a 
time seems to be as good a policy 
as one thing at a time.” 

The real rise started after the 
first ambition had been achieved. 
Mr. Thompson was made assistant 
engineer for the B. & O. at Pitts- 
burgh in 1900; division engineer 
at Cumberland, Maryland, 1901- 


1902; the same post at Pittsburgh 
in 1903; back to Cumberland as 
superintendent, 1903-1904; then to 
Wheeling as superintendent from 
1904 to 1907. In that year he be- 
came maintenance-of-way chief 
engineer for the B. & O. System 
at Baltimore. Three years later 
he was made chief engineer of the 
system, but after eight months he 
was named general manager. Just 
about the time he was getting used 


to this title, in 1912, he became 
first vice-president in charge of 
operations. Four years later he 
was given charge of traffic and 
commercial development, and in 
1918 engineering and operations 
were placed under his control. 


On June 3, 1918, he was ap- 
pointed federal manager, by the 
United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration, of the B. & O., Western 
Maryland, Cumberland & Penn- 
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quainted with his neighbors and 
business associates. 

“For several years,” he told me, 
“I lived on the rails. I traveled 51,- 
000 miles a year and was away 76 
per cent. of the time. The only 
reason I have the figure so accurate 
is because my wife kept a calen- 
dar. There was a difficult situation 
at Pittsburgh, and it was a new 
field, but it looked inviting after 
all that rushing around.” 


sylvania, Cumberland Valley Rail- 
road, Coal & Coke Company, 
Wheeling Terminal Railroad, and 
Staten Island Lines, with head- 
quarters at Baltimore. The real 
headquarters, however, were in 
his private car, and it was prob- 
ably the war experience of run- 
ning seven railroads that impelled 
Mr. Thompson to seek a post that 
would enable him to stay long 
enough in one place to get ac- 
















Charging and discharging gas re- 
torts used to be a strenuous job. 
To-day this work, in the modern gas 
plants of the U. G. IL., is done by 
machinery as shown above. The old 
method is shown in the photo on 


the left. 





Some of the most difficult engi- 
neering feats in the history of rail- 
roading were accomplished by the 
B. & O. while Thompson directed 
its engineering forces. It fell to 
him to build the famous Magnolia 
Cut Off, which cost six million dol- 
lars for less than six miles of road. 
He also worked out many other 
problems of grade and curves in 
the mountainous region traversed 
by the road. 

The high speed bridge job re- 
ferred to above is another illustra- 
tion of Thompson’s faculty of do- 
ing one thing at a time. It took 
only three and one-half minutes to 
put a new three-hundred-ton steel 
structure to cross the Chester 
Creek near Philadelphia in place, 
but months of preliminary work 
went into it. The time record was 
made, not only by assigning a 
single specific task to each of a 
large number of men, but also by 
a series of rehearsals that elim- 
inated any chance of a slip-up. 
Thompson assigned the men and 
conducted the rehearsals, and 
traffic ran along without an in- 
stant’s delay. 
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In Pittsburgh, Thompson was 
compelled to work with receivers 
from 1919 to 1924 before the street 
railway properties were returned 
to their owners. The return was 
made possible only by a capital re- 
construction worked out by the 
new president. While that was be- 
ing set up the rolling stock went 
from bad to worse, but meantime 
Mr. Thompson started something 
which has since become nation- 
wide. 

A few months after the receivers 
dropped out Pittsburgh got more 
than 300 new cars of an entirely 
new type—37,000 pounds in weight 
as compared with the older types 
ranging from 50,000 to 67,000 
pounds. The equipment was ‘the 
first large group in the country to 
be designed for one- or two-man, 
or train operation, with wide centre 
doors and numerous safety fea- 





tures. That, however, was only a 
start. 

At the time Thompson went to 
Pittsburgh every authority on tran- 
sit matters outside the company 
was criticising the management at 
every opportunity. His resigna- 
tion was announced simultaneous 
with the publication by one of these 
critics of an article entitled “The 
Fate of the Five-Cent Fare,” in 
which he stated that in two years 
more than 125 orders had been is- 
sued, effecting more than 1,000 
concessions in fares and fare col- 
lections. 

“In the first four months of 
1926,” he wrote, “135,000,000 rides 
were furnished by the Pittsburgh 
Railways Company, as against 
108,000,000 rides during the first 
four months of 1923 (the last year 
of the receivership) or an increase 
of 27,000,000 rides, and the cost 
was $88,000 less to the car riders. 
A remarkable demonstration of 
efficiency of operation combined 
with the genius of salesmanship, 


and resulting in incalculable ben- 
efits to this community.” 

In the U. G. I., Thompson will 
have the widest field thus far avail- 
able to him for the exercise of the 
policies that brought about this 
tribute in Pittsburgh. Major utili- 
ty companies in which the U. G. I. 
is interested are grouped in eastern 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut, north- 
eastern New York, Alabama, and 
Indiana, and it also has vast hold- 
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business, having six plants for the 
manufacture of oxygen and one 
for the manufacture of acetylene. 
These gases are widely used in 
welding and cutting operations on 
metals. Extensive physical and 


chemical laboratories are main- 
tained, where constant research js 
carried on. The contracting com- 
pany also maintains a department 
for the appraisal and valuation of 
properties of all kinds. 


















ggnttett 


ings in other sections throughout 
the Central West and along the At- 
lantic seaboard. 

It is also operating on a nation- 
wide basis through one of its most 
important subsidiaries, the U. G. I. 
Contracting Company. This was 
incorporated March 3, 1919, primar- 
ily to handle engineering and con- 
struction work for the parent 
company. Since then, however, the 
contracting company has designed 
and built power and other plants 
for utilities in Pennsylvania, New 
York, Connecticut, Texas, Iowa, 
South Carolina, and Indiana. 
Among the projects now under 
construction is a series of dams 
along the Ohio River for the 
United States Government. This 
company also handles “Ugite,” a 
by-product of gas manufacture 
which is widely used for the main- 
tenance of highways. 

In addition to its construction 


and road activities, the U. G. I. 
Contracting Company carries on an 
extensive oxygen and acetylene 





The illustration above is not a 

medieval castle but one of the first 

gas holders built at the. Philadel- 

phia Gas Works. The last word in 

gas holders, the waterless type, is 
seen on the left. 


Undoubtedly, the policy .of .con- 
servative expansion which has 
marked the ‘entire history of the 
parent company is to be continued 
under the new president. At the 
time of his appointment rumors 
were revived that the U. G. I. was 
planning to take over the Phila- 
delphia Electric Company and its 
affiliated properties, but so far no 
official statement has been forth- 
coming in this connection. A great 
deal of speculation has found its 
way into print as to the super- 
power plans of this and other com- 
panies. The term has been widely 
abused, but the fact is that Mr. 
Thompson already heads a super- 
power corporation, in the U. G. I. 

As you may have gathered from 
the reference to his railroad ex- 
periences, Thompson is a family 
man. On June 29, 1905, he mar- 
ried Miss Marion Gordon, daughter 
of the late Judge Robert H. Gor- 
don, of Cumberland, Maryland. 
They have three sons. While they 
were packing up to leave Pitts- 
burgh a few weeks ago, Thomp- 
son got one of the greatest thrills 
of his life when he discovered the 
boys making crates for their tools. 
Thompson shares with his lifelong 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Beginning a New Casson Series 


How to Sell—Twelve Tips for 
Traveling Salesmen 


Tip No. 1—Begin by Talking Him—You Must Ask Yourself What Is the 
Prospect Thinking About? What Are His Fears, His Hopes, His 
Troubles? You Must Fit Into His Line of Thought 


This series of articles is, I believe, 
the first one of its kind for traveling 
salesmen. Scores of books have been 
written, in a general way, about sales- 
manship; but none has been written 
directly for the salesman on the road. 

The work of a traveling salesman 
is entirely different from the work 
of any one else in the firm. The 
goodnuill of the firm, as well as the 
profits, depends mainly upon 
the skill of the traveling 


By Herbert N. Casson 


goods to people who never sent for 
him. 

The salesman enters uninvited. He 
tries to see a busy man with whom 
he has no appointment. He is always 
butting in—forcing himself and his 
goods upon the attention of people 
who are thinking of something else. 

In the whole world of trade and 
commerce, probably no one has so 


put me out. I have a legal right to 
come in and I want an order. I must 
have it, in fact, as I am paid on com- 
mission.” That entry would be 
effective, no doubt, on the stage; but 
it wouldn’t do in real life. Neither 
should a salesman come in timidly 
and present his card—“I represent 
Jones and Brown,” etc. 

All young salesmen start off in that 
‘way and find, after a while, 
that a card carries you 








salesman. 

In fact, the function of 
the traveling salesman has 
never yet been fully appre- 
ciated. He ts usually treated 
as @ mere carrier of samples, 
whereas he is no such thing. 
He is the business-getter and 
goodwill builder of the firm. 
He is a creator of new busi- 
ness and a conserver of what 
has already been done. 

To know the goods is only 
the A.B.C. of a traveling 
salesman’s technique. He 
must know human nature, 
too, and how to deal with all 
sorts and conditions of men. 

No one, I venture to say, 
can be too wise or too com- 
petent for the position of 
traveling salesman; and most 
of us who have been on the 
road have fallen far short of 





NEW Casson series, 
of FORBES 
know, means new food for 
thought, fresh spurs for ac- 
tion. 
Many writers can make us 
think; but it is a rare gift of 
.expression that stirs to posi- 
tive action 
Casson has the knack of 
putting a compelling force 
behind _ plain 
making truth dynamic. To 
read is to act, and you won’t 
make a mistake in either. 


readers 


facts — of 


nowhere. 

No. There is one best way 
to enter a firm and it is re- 
markable how many travelers 
are not aware of it. 

Every call must be Perr- 
sONAL—that is the first rule 
in salesmanship. 

You must prepare before 
you go in. You must de- 
cide beforehand what you 
are going to do and say. You 
must be active, not passive; 
and you must treat every 
man differently, according to 
his nature. 

Once, a big firm trained 
its travelers to memorize a 
selling talk. They all said 
the same thing to everybody. 
This experiment proved to 
be a complete failure. It 
changed the salesmen into 














poll-parrots. Of course, they 





our possibilities. 

This series is offered, there- 
fore, to all sales managers and travel- 
ing salesmen in the hope that it may 
enable them to sell more goods more 
easily and pleasantly. 

H. N. C. 


HE first commandment of trav- 
eling salesmen is—“Thou shalt 
not enter a firm as an unwel- 

come intruder.” 

A salesman is not at all like a shop 
assistant—no such luck. A shop as- 
sistant stays in the shop and waits on 
customers who want to buy; whereas 
a salesman goes about and tries to sell 





hard and baffling a job as a traveling 
salesman. He has to deal with other 
people, over whom he has no author- 
ity. He has to depend absolutely upon 
his own skill, likeableness, quickness 
and information. He has a little 
routine work—mere order-taking. 
But if he depends on this, he will 
soon find himself out of a job. 

So, as you can see, much depends 
on how he begins, how he enters a 
firm. The first half-minute may make 
him or break him. 

He can’t go in boldly and say— 
“Well, here I am again. You can’t 


» failed. 

No two dealers are alike, 
and in the beginning of the sale (not 
the closing) you must treat each man 
in a personal way. 

You must ask yourself—what is he 
thinking about? What are his fears 
—his hopes—his troubles? You must 
fit into his present line of thought. 

One good way to begin your sales 
talk is to remind him of something 
he said to you on your last visit. If 
you have a good memory, you can 
recall something he said or did. If 
not, you can make a habit of putting 
down sayings or events in your note- 
book. 
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It is a good plan for every sales- 
man to keep a Card List of his cus- 
tomers, and to put down on these 
cards any sayings and actions that 
are worth remembering. Some trav- 
elers go as far as to put down on 
these cards all the fads, beliefs, 
sports, and so forth of their custo- 
mers. 

On one card, for instance, he may 
write—“Fond of fishing. Owns a 
Scotch collie. Goes to the horse 
races.” 

On another card he may write— 
“Keeps a Jersey cow and White Leg- 
horn hens. Has won prizes for 
hens.” 

In a word, it is wise to approach a 
man on the side of his hobbies, 
rather than his business. He is al- 
ways more human and accessible on 
the hobby side. 

Then, as soon as you begin to talk 
business, put something interesting 
into his hand—something new and 
special out of your samples. 


Appeal to the Eye 


Sell to his eyes rather than to his 
ears. Few men are good listeners. 
While you are talking, their minds 
are thinking of something else. How 
can you prevent this? How can you 
get a man’s concentrated attention? 
By putting something interesting in 
his hands. 

The optic nerve is twenty-two 
times stronger than the nerve that 
leads from the ear to the brain. 
Hence, it follows that what a man 
SEES has a stronger influence upon 
him than what he Hears. 

If you will call up in your mind a 
play that you saw several years ago 
you will find that you remember the 
most striking scenes, but not the 
words. 

That is why we must always ap- 
peal more to the eye than the ear. 
And when a customer is holding one 
of your samples and you are point- 
ing out its qualities you are appeal- 
ing to both eye and ear, and the 
sense of touch as well. Once you 
have got as far as this, the worst is 
over. You will probably get an 
order.. You have won his favorable 
attention, and unless he is suddenly 
called away or interrupted he will 
be likely to buy your goods 

The next point to aim at is the 
size of the order. He wants the 
goods, but the query is—how much? 

The customer’s mind is now shift- 
ing from the goods to the probability 
of selling them—can he sell a dozen 
or can he sell four dozen? He is 
now thinking on right lines and a 
wise salesman will be quick to think 
with him, instead of showing him 
other goods, or pointing out the quali- 
ties of the goods. 

The question now is—what is the 
possible market for these goods? 

If the salesman can say that Blank 


and Co. in Boston, sold three dozen 
in a week, that will be a help. 

If he can say that his firm is spend- 
ing $100,000 advertising these goods 
in national newspapers and maga- 
zines, that, too, will be a help. 

If he can say that seventeen firms 
have re-ordered the goods during the 
past week, or mention any other fact 
that will prove the salability of the 
goods, he will increase the size of his 
order. 

Too many small orders are taken 
—of that there is no doubt. And the 
reason is that the salesman did not 
convince the dealer that the goods 
were quick sellers. 

If the salesman can go further 
than this, and suggest window dis- 
plays, or advertisements, or any spe- 
cial demonstration, this, also, will 
help to make his order larger. 

The point to remember is that as 
soon as the customer is interested in 
the goods, you must talk from His 
point of view. Talk as a partner. 
Don’t talk about Buyrne. Talk about 
SELLING to the public. 

This wipes out all antagonism be- 
tween you and the customer. It en- 
ables you both to aim at one result 
—the sale of a larger quantity of 
goods. 

You are talking Him, not your 
goods—not your firm—not yourself. 

A certain salesman of insurance, 
who sells $2,000,000 of insurance a 
year, follows out this plan to a re- 
markable degree. 


Treat Customer as Client 


Before he approaches a man, he 
learns as much as possible about the 
man’s business, health, family, ambi- 
tions, temperament, etc. Then he 
prepares a plan of insurance that will 
best suit this man. He works out 
the man’s point of view. Then, not 
before, he goes to him and says— 
“How would you like to have a plan 
of insurance like this?” 

If a man has two sons at school 
for instance, this salesman says to 
him—““How would you like to be 
sure, in case you died next week, 
that your two sons would have 
enough money to complete their edu- 
cation, and $5,000 apiece when they 
are 21?” 

As you see, he talks Him. He 
compels attention. He almost com- 
pels the sale of a policy. He is al- 
most irresistible, because he comes 
to the prospect from the prospect’s 
point of view. 

He treats his customer as a 
CLIENT, not merely as a Buyer. He 
does it sincerely. He does not try 
to over-sell. 

If you go in a small shop, begin 
by Buytnc something. Why not? 
It will be a dollar well spent. If 
you go into a large shop, begin by 
appreciating the goods now on sale. 
or the window display. 
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Don’t come charging down on a 
man as a salesman. 

Don’t make him put his hands up 
and prepare for a fight. 

Don’t thrust Your point of view 
on him. Don’t attack. Don’t coerce, 
Don’t launch a selling talk at him as 
if you were trying to torpedo him 
into giving you an order. 

Your customer is not an enemy. 
His interests are, in the long run, 
the same as yours. He is your part- 
ner—your friend. You are a fellow- 
salesmen and you are both interested 
in selling more and more goods to 
the public. 

Becin By TALKING Him. 

The second article of this series 


—“Use More Ear and Less Tongue” 
—will appear in an early issue. 





The Clock Without Any 
Hands 


T HE other day walking along the 
streets of the ancient city of 
London I came across the most ex- 
traordinary window display. I will 
only speak of the thing which stood 
out more than anything else. It was 
a'clock without any hands The pen- 
dulum was moving. The works were 
in motion. Everything about this 
clock seemed to be in the very best 
of condition with one exception. Its 
face had the numbers of all the hours. 
But no hands moved upon it. It was 
doing everything except indicating 
the time. And that was the one 
thing for which the clock had been 
made. I walked on past the window 
thinking. I was not thinking of 
clocks. I was thinking of people. I 
was thinking of people whose lives 
are full of motion and activity. But 
the motion never comes to anything. 
The activity never really works out 
in definite achievement. They are like 
clocks without hands. Then I thought 
of the people who with all their fully 
occupied days and hours miss the 
very purpose for which they are in 
the world. You can hear the “tick,” 
“tick,” “tick” of their lives. But you 
can never tell the time from them. 
Their lives are as empty of moral 
and spiritual meaning as a clock with- 
out hands. They are wound up, they 
are running. But they never indi- 
cate the hour. The people who tick 
but never keep time are a part of 
the waste material of the world.— 
Dr. Lynn Harold Hough. 





A Great Help 


The Editor: 

I read Forses with great in- 
terest, satisfaction and reward. It 
is an inspiration and a great help 
and is one of the few publications 
that I read with great regularity. 

MATTHEW C. BRUSH 
New York, N. Y. 
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How Appraisals Are Used as 
Aids to Management 


By Lyle H. Olson 


Vice-Prestdent, The American Appraisal Company 


ANY concerns safeguard 
M themselves against loss 
by fire by means of fire 
insurance, and maintain an up-to- 
date appraisal to use as proof of 
their losses after a fire occurs, but 
give little consideration to the far 
greater loss which they sustain 
daily through depreciation—the 
exhaustion of value of their prop- 
erty caused by use in production. 
Yet although the annual loss by 
fire is roughly estimated at the 
enormous total of $500,000,000 a 
year, the annual loss of fixed as- 
sets through use is many times 
that amount. From the statistics 
available, I estimate the value of 
the depreciable property repre- 
sented by fixed assets as probably 
in excess of one hundred billion 
dollars. Taking the very conserva- 
tive figure of 5 per cent. as an es- 
timated average annual loss 
through depreciation, we find this 
loss to amount to at least five bil- 
lion dollars—ten times the amount 
of loss by fire. The actual loss 
through depreciation of industrial 
property which should get into the 
cost of production and be reflected 
in the profit and loss statement and 





LOSS BY FIRE 
{} 500,000,000 


the balance sheet is much greater 
than 5 per cent. 

It is by means of appraisal serv- 
ice that such properties are ana- 
lyzed, valued and brought under 
control to permit of their being 
used as efficient tools of produc- 
tion. 

Plant properties represent one 
of the major investments of a busi- 
ness, and yet it is the one under 
the least control. Many businesses 
have no accurate or provable 
knowledge of the actual invest- 
ment, present value, or the re- 
maining utility of the plant prop- 
erties. Portions of these - prop- 
erties are continuously being worn 
out through use, abandoned on 
account of changes in the business 
or new inventions, damaged by 
carelessness and accident, lost and 
stolen. 

Certain industries require one 
dollar invested in plant for each 
dollar of annual business. The 
average annual charge for expan- 
sion, improvements, alterations, 
maintenance, depreciation, taxes, 
insurance, etc., is probably not less 
than 25 per cent. of the value of 
the plant properties. 





As a matter of current position 
of a business, it is of great im- 
portance how these charges, which 
may amount to 25 per cent. or so 
of the entire annual business, ap- 
pear in the capital and the profit 
and loss statements. The facts in 
reference to these may spell the 
difference between a profitable go- 
ing concern, and bankruptcy. 

When an executive or credit man 
states that he is “only interested 
in the current assets and the profit 
and loss statements,” he may be 
unconsciously overlooking one of 
the major business hazards. 

Management is responsible and 
should know the facts in reference 
to plant properties, their extent, 
location, character, description, 
condition, productivity, expansion 
and maintenance requirements, 
and the fixed charges resulting 
from their ownership and opera- 
tion. 
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An appraisal is a compilation of 
all the facts concerning the plant 
properties and should be a con- 
tinuous reference and a guide to 
management in the engineering 
problems of production, recon- 
struction, expansion, and mainten- 
ance. 


The unbalanced condition of 
many plants is evidenced by an 
analysis of the appraisal sum- 
maries and reports. The proper 
relation of the investment to the 
different operations and depart- 
ments of production is an impor- 
tant factor in efficiency. A recent 
appraisal showed several depart- 
ments with several hundred per 
cent. surplus capacity, resulting in 
excess investment, idle and ineffi- 
cient equipment. 

Plant transactions may be re- 
corded on plant ledger sheets, card 
records, departmental cost sys- 
tems, plant order forms, payrolls, 
invoices, and journal entries, but 
these transactions must be ana- 
lyzed and checked against the 
property and be correctly reflected 
in property values and costs of 
production before you have the 
answer. 


One of the most controversial 
charges entering into the cost of 
production is that of depreciation 
of plant properties, tools, pat- 
terns, and designs. 

Methods of Writing off Losses 

The conservative business men 
of the old school, before the Gov- 
ernment said what they could do, 
usually felt that it was the part 
of prudence to write off their 
plant investment as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Others depreciated their 
property heavily in good years and 
only a little, or not at all, when 
business was dull. In this way 
they proyided funds with which 
to replace worn out and obsolete 
property—which was for a long 
time the principal purpose of de- 
preciation. 

With the development of mod- 
ern cost accounting methods, 
however, it became apparent that 
either of these methods of writing 
off plant values gave a distorted 
picture of manufacturing costs. 
The cost of production and the 
profit and loss statement do not 
correctly reflect the facts or the 
condition of the business, unless 
the losses due to depreciation are 
charged up during the period in 
which they occur. Failure to do 
this is one of the important causes 
of business troubles. 

Where a plant makes two or 
more types of product it is par- 
ticularly desirable to determine the 
property loss, due to use, to be 
absorbed by each. This necessi- 

(Continued on page 48) 








CCUPYING one of the suites 

in the ten acres of office build- 
ings under the direction of Major 
J. F. Douglas, general manager of 
the Metropolitan Building Com- 
pany of Seattle, was a wealthy 
tenant who had 





been a regular 
rent-payer of long 
standing. One day 
some time ago 
one of the win- 
dow-washers, an 
old and capable 
‘employee, hap- 











pened to interrupt 





a business con- 
ference while on his _ regular 
rounds of washing windows. The 
tenant lost his temper and ordered 
the man out in no uncertain terms. 
Not content with that he ordered 
the old man in the next day and 
give him a thorough bawling out. 

Major Douglas heard about it 
and immediately wrote this letter 
to the tenant: 

“That window washer has been 
with us for many years and has 
given honest service. But he will 
become useless if we permit him to 
be browbeaten by tenants. He 
could not keep his self-respect un- 
der those conditions. And so we 
will have to ask you to vacate your 
offices.” 

The tenant moved. Later he saw 
the point and showed his appreci- 
ation by writing a letter of apology 
to Douglas. 


‘i newspapers reported that 
John Aikman Stewart, Amer- 
ica’s oldest banker, observed his 
104th birthday quietly at his home 
in Morristown, New Jersey. Don’t 
nearly all who pass the century 
mark spend their birthdays “quiet- 
ly at home,” as usual? But Mr. 
Stewart is no usual person, even 
if he does not have the desire to 
swim a channel or fly over a city, 
like another centenarian. He an- 
nounced on the day he became one 
hundred that he would give no 
more interviews. ” 

This “grand old man of Wall 
Street” was born a year after Na- 
poleon’s death. At an early age he 
stopped smoking and set out on a 
life of moderate living. But he did 
not follow that through in his 
business career. Until four years 
ago he actively directed the des- 
tinies of the United States Trust 
Company at 45 Wall Street. He is 
the oldest living alumnus of Col- 
umbia University, was a close 
friend of President Lincoln, and 
served as Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury under President 
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Cleveland. When President Wil- 
son resigned the presidency of 
Princeton to become Governor of 
New Jersey Mr. Stewart served for 
a time as president pro tem. 


ERE, for variety, is the way 

John L. Shuff has built up 
an amazing business with the 
Union Central Life Insurance 
Company in Cincinnati, Ohio: 

Mr. Shuff wears clothes which 
fairly shout with color. As he 
walks down Vine street a man will 
pause on the other side of the 
street and mention to a friend that 
a gentleman is passing who looks 
like an advertisement for a circus. 

“Why, that is John Shuff,” his 
friend will probably reply. 

“Who is he?” 

“Most successful insurance man 
in town—interesting character.” 

The name John Shuff is probably 
impressed upon the mind of the 
observer. He connects the name 
with successful insurance business. 
And according to Mr. Shuff’s own 
statement he will probably come to 
John L. for his insurance. It is 
an unheard of type of advertising, 
but it seems to work. 


W ALTER C. WHITE, president 

of the White Company of 
Cleveland, comes in contact with 
many amusing incidents while 
manufacturing and _ marketing 
trucks and buses. And he says 








that ingenuity is 
the quality which 
is most necessary 
in this day of ter- 
rific automobile 
competition. 
Years ago when 
he was interested 
in the early auto- 











mobile road tests and races, he 
saw an example of this ingenuity 
which was at the same time amus- 
ing and instructive. The story has 
since been one of his favorites. 

During the Vanderbilt Cup races 
very strict rules were laid down 
regarding the weight of cars en- 
tered. Two Frenchmen had their 
car trimmed down to the very 
limit, but when they weighed in 
on the day before the races it was 
found that the car was a trifle too 
heavy. With the two seat cushions 
removed, the car just made the 
weight limit. The judge warned 
them that it must go that way. 

The Frenchmen smilingly agreed 
—and on the day of the race they 
showed up, as driver and mechan- 
ician, with the cushions sewed to 
the seats of their trousers. 
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The Six Basic Laws of Work 





Your Work—How to Get 
the Most Out of It 


The Difference Between the Efficient and Inefficient Man Does Not Depend 
Nearly So Much on Native Ability as on Success in Learn- 
ing to Use Ability Most Advantageously 


By William Frederick Book 


BOUT twenty years ago a 
A great German scientist was 

lecturing to his class on 
the history of chemistry, describ- 
ing the achievements of the found- 
ers of the science, and explaining 
the immense value of their discov- 
eries. His class included students 


so deeply that he at once -began 
to try to find answers. The 
method he chose was to study the 
careers of men who had passed 
through his classes and later 
achieved eminent success in their 
chosen fields of work. The study 
yielded some interesting facts. 


from every civilized coun- 
try. At the close of the lec- 


a great deal more in a given time, 
without extra fatigue, if certain 
conditions are complied with. 
To-day we have somewhat more 
than the beginnings of a true sci- 
ence of effective work. We have 
an outline and many important de- 
tails of the steps a man of given abil- 


make the best use of those 








ture a Japanese came for a 
word in private. 

“Will you tell me,” he 
asked, “how such efficient 
men as you have described 
are produced? What must 
a young man do to become 
such a leader?” 

He was thinking not 
merely of chemists, but of 
scientists in every field, 
philosophers, educators, 
musicians, artists, business 
leaders, and so on. The 
professor, whose name was 
Wilherm Ostwald, was 
nonplussed at the earnest 
questions, and said frank- 
ly: 

“T can’t tell you.” 

“But I must know,” said 
the student. “I was sent 
here by my country to 
find this out. When I go 
back, they will expect me 
to tell how the Japanese 
nation can develop. such 
leaders; and I wish to be- 
come such a leader my- 
self.” 

This student had hit on 
one of the great human 
problems, which is also a 
great business problem. It 

touches closely the exec- 
utive who wants to know 








Getting a “Kick” 
Out of Work 
WE HAVE only one life, 


and we want to get the 
most out of it that we can of en- 
joyment and of achievement. 
There is a real kick in aware- 
ness, in alertness, in a keen in- 
terest in the things that we are 
doing. There is a thrill and 
there is deep satisfaction in be- 
ing one-hundred-per-cent on the 
job. As Dr. Book puts it: 

“Living in accord with the 
basic laws of work does not in- 
volve leading a disagreeable ex- 
istence, but the sweetest, fullest, 
and richest existence a man 1s 
capable of.” 

Dr. Book, who is head of the 
Department of Psychology at 
Indiana University, has written 
a number of books on his inves- 
tigations, and they all have a 
tendency toward a practical ap- 
plication of psychology to per- 
sonal efficiency. 


abilities. 

For the past three years 
we have conducted courses 
at Indiana University on 
how to study. Study is 
the student’s work, and the 
principles that govern it 
are exactly the same as 
those governing any other 
job of work. Roughly, it 
may be said that while 
many things contribute to 
effective work, a relatively 
small number of laws is 
absolutely basic, funda- 
mental, and indispensable. 
I am going to try to touch 
here on the high spots of 
those laws. 

First, a general fact has 
been established: most peo- 
ple have more energy than 
they know how to use ef- 
fectively. It is a common 
observation that some men 
and women do more and 
better work in three hours 
than others do in fifteen; 
that one man works hard 
and long each day as a 
station agent for a rail- 
road, retiring after forty 
years with a little pen- 
sion, while another begins 
at the same time in the 
freight house, and at the 


ities must take in order to 














how he himself may ac- 
complish all that he feels is 
in him to accomplish; 


time, energies and abilities. 


At the time the Japanese asked 
his questions, they could not be 
However, 
they impressed Professor Ostwald 


answered coherently. 


it also 
touches the executive who wants 
to know how to help ambitious 
men to make better use of their 


At about the same time Frederick 
W. Taylor, Harrington Emerson, 
and other efficiency engineers fol- 
lowing in their footsteps, began to 
study effective work as a problem 
for scientific and experimental ap- 
proach. They discovered certain 
laws and learned that certain 
kinds of workers can accomplish 





end of twenty-five years 
has built two transconti- 
nental railroads and laid out an 
empire. Such differences in re- 
sults occur in every field of human 
endeavor; “hard work,” alone, 
does not explain them. 
Differences in mental ability or 
native endowments have usually 
been given as explanations; and 
marked differences in native abil- 
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ity do exist. But the difference 
between the efficient and ineffi- 
cient man does not depend nearly 
so much on native ability as on 
success in learning to use most 
advantageously whatever ability 
exists. Those born with more 
mental ability may learn this more 
easily if they undertake it. But the 
methods can be learned by both, 
and are the same for both. 

The first of the basic laws may 
be stated as follows: a man must 
drive his energy, not be driven by it. 

The body generates, normally, 
somewhere near thirty- 
four hundred foot-pounds 





of several days. I was amazed, 
therefore, to discover that one of 
my classmates regularly read a 
novel in two or three hours. 

Some years ago at Clark Uni- 
versity, I was again amazed to 
see how the great psychologist, 
G. Stanley Hall, went through 
dozens of volumes in a single 
afternoon, in preparation for the 
next day’s lecture. 

Of course, President Hall did 
not read all those books in that 
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activities you do not care about 
or that serve no purpose in your 
scheme of activities, to working by 
bad methods, to working on things 
you do not need to do, or should 
not do, to lying abed after you 
have slept enough, to recovering 
from sickness brought on by care- 
lessness—all or part may be 
wasted. On the other hand, play, 
vacations, work, avocations, hours 
of dreaming—all the time spent 
on these may be thoroughly profit- 


time. But so far as I could dis- able. 


cover, he never missed anything 








of energy each day. It yg 
gets it from food and air, 
Of this supply, about 
twenty -eight hundred 
pounds are needed to main- 
tain the heat of the body. 
There remain only about 
six hundred foot-pounds 
for the other processes 
which go to make up our 
daily lives—work, play, 
thoughts, emotions. 

It is evident, therefore, 
that there are human lim- 
its for activity and work. 
Every one has a daily sur- 
plus of energy, one amount 
for you, another amount 
for me, but definitely lim- 
ited at some point for all 
of us. That is the “energy 
bank account.” A man’s 
efficiency depends on how 
he uses it. 

Literally, most of this 
energy bank account is 
wasted because most peo- 
ple have not learned to 
conserve and use it wisely. 

Fatigue is the enemy of 
energy. Among other 
things, a man _ becomes 








The Six Laws 
of Work 


HE six laws of work, as 
outlined in this article, are 
stated by Dr. Book as follows: 
1—A man must drive his en- 
ergy, not be driven by it. 

2—A man must be master of 
his hours and days, not their 
servant. 

3—The way to push things 
through to a finish effectively 
must be learned. 

4_-A man must earnestly 
want. 

5—Never permit failure to 
become a habit. 

6—Learn to adjust yourself 
to the conditions you have to 
endure, but make a point of 
trying to alter or correct con- 
ditions so that they are most 
favorable for you. 


Living in accord with the basic 


laws of work does not in- 
volve leading a disagree- 
able existence, but the 
sweetest, fullest, and rich- 
est existence a man is cap- 
able of. 

The margin of spare 
time used profitable has 
put many a name on the 
roll of high accomplish- 
ment. Benjamin Franklin 
learned to write correct 
English during his spare 
time while he was em- 
ployed in a print shop. 
Whitney, who invented the 
cotton gin, was a school 
teacher, but studied me- 
chanics in his leisure time. 
There is no end to such 
instances. 

Every activity consists 
of one or more physical 
motions or mental steps. 
There is a best way to 
make every single motion 
or step—the shortest line 
between two points—and 
a best order in which to 
make the various steps, if 
there are several. 

This is fundamental and 


confirmed since the time of 
Frederick W. Taylor, who 














master of his energy by 
developing an economical 
method of work; by taking intelli- 
gent steps to avoid needless fa- 
tigue; by watching his health; by 
getting enough sleep and not too 
much; by eating properly; by tak- 
ing short rest periods as he works 
and vacations when they will do 
him most good; by doing his most 
important work in the hours of 
day when he is at his best; and 
so on. 

It is not all-important to spend 
every blessed minute at work. In- 
deed, that is bad. Taking enough 
recreation, and the right kind, is 
one important way to conserve 
energy. The important thing is 
to find effective ways of working, 
and to realize keenly the need of 
using them. 

When I went to college I had 
a painstaking habit of reading 
every word in a book. There were 
few books that I could finish short 


bearing on Its subject. 

The fact is, of course, that there 
are economical methods of read- 
ing, just as there are economical 
methods of doing all other kinds 
of work. Some of the tricks are 
to read phrases and whole sen- 
tences at a glance rather than 
words, to skip judiciously, to pick 
only the key words in sentences 
or paragraphs and omit the rest, 
and so on; and above all, to bear 
in mind every minute the purpose in 
reading, and to be interested in 
achieving it quickly. 

A second principle, or law of 
work, is closely related to the 
first: a man must be master of his 
hours and days, not their servant— 
in short, conserve time as faithful- 
ly as energy. 

There is a limited amount of 
time—twenty-four hours a day— 
never more. What is devoted to 


was the first to state the 

principle clearly and apply 
it to industry, by thousands 
of experiments and studies with 
innumerable kinds of tasks. Taylor 
experimented with laborers em- 
ployed on manual tasks; the 
principle has since been proved, 
by experiment and practice, to 
have a far wider application, 
and indeed must be considered as 
one of the basic laws of work of 
whatever type. 

The law may be stated thus, for 
our purposes: the way to push things 
through to a finish effectively must 
be learned. 

A study of the biography of the 
most successful men and women 
in every field of activity revealed, 
among other working methods, 
planning their work and schedul- 
ing their time and tasks; despatch- 
ing their plans—that is, getting 
the jobs done; paying attention to 

(Continued from page 56) 
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“You Can Sell Anything If 
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You Make It Salable” 


L. J. DeLamarter, Vice-President and General Manager of Grand Rapids 
Railway Co., Proved This by Getting Half the Population to 
Turn Out for Parade of New Stream-Lined Street Cars 


NE day in July two years 
ago a group of men with 
long faces stood on the 
sidewalk in Grand Rapids, Mich., 
watching another man _ poking 
about in the fire-swept ruins of 
what had been the car barn of the 
Grand Rapids Railway Company. 

“Tf I didn’t know what a wallop 
this is,” said one of the group, “I’d 
swear Lou DeLamarter is taking 
it as a joke. Just when the com- 
pany is turning the corner he loses 
the car barn and fifty-seven cars, 
yet he’s had a grin on his face all 
day.” 

“’m afraid it has upset him a 
little,’ said another. “He’s trying 
to find a way out. Says this isn’t 
a disaster—it’s an opportunity. 
Thinks we can get a fresh start 
now and make trolley riding popu- 
lar again. Wish I could see it that 
way.” 

L. J. DeLamarter, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Grand Rapids Railway Company, 
helped all the people of the furni- 


By Forrest Dunne 


ture capital to see it that way a 
few months ago. While experts 
elsewhere were still worrying over 
plans to revive the street railway 
industry, DeLamarter had _ the 
satisfaction of seeing more than 
half the population of his home 
town line the streets to cheer a 
parade of his new electric coaches. 

In trade circles the vehicle de- 
signed under the direction of De- 
Lamarter is called a trolley car. 
Actually it is as much like the typ- 
ical lumbering trolley of most city 
streets as a 1927 automobile is like 
one dated 1920. It is still a street 
car, but in service and appearance 
it is a composite of the comforts 
found heretofore only in Pullman 
cars, passenger automobiles, and 
de luxe motor buses. 

Remarkable as it is, however, 
the Grand Rapids electric rail 
coach is not by any means the 
most important chapter in the 
story of L. J. De Lamarter. As 
the little incident of the fire indi- 
cates, this is the story of a man 


who has made his opportunities 
out of the materials at hand, even 
when by general agreement he 
has had nothing to work with but 
catastrophe—plus imagination! 
Long before the new cars ar- 
rived De Lamarter had gone far 
toward maintaining public inter- 
est in his company and how it was 
striving to furnish the best service 
within its power. He had not 
reckoned upon a fire, however, and 
the miscellaneous lot of dilapi- 
dated “spare” cars which, in the 
emergency, he was forced to bor- 
row from companies in other 
cities in order that service to his 
public would not be seriously ham- 
pered. One really would have to 
see this collection of old cars and 
be familiar with Grand Rapids to 
appreciate what Lou De Lamarter 
was up against. It is a tidy city of 
wide, tree-shaded streets, well 
kept lawns and spacious homes. 
Yet for two years, between the 
time of the fire and the arrival of 
the new cars, Grand Rapids pa- 

















Improvement in the service of the Grand Rapids Railway Company was strikingly called to the attention of the 
public by a spectacular parade of new street cars. A large portion of the population turned out to witness the 


unusual procession. 
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tiently rode in the old cars which 
were used to supplement the com- 
pany’s depleted supply of rolling 
stock. And during that time not a 
-single unfriendly editorial ap- 
peared in one of the local papers, 
and complaints were so few that 
De Lamarter got worried and be- 
gan to ask for them. 


The principle underlying the 
methods that led to this achieve- 
ment is boiled down by Mr. De 
Lamarter to a single sentence. 


“You can sell anything,” he 
says, “if you make it salable.” 


To make street car transporta- 
tion salable in Grand Rapids, De 
Lamarter, backed by his chief, B. 
C. Cobb, overhauled all the ancient 
traditions as well as the physical 
equipment. He launched a contin- 
uous traffic survey some years 
ago, on the basis of which lines 
are re-routed the moment service 
demands a re-routing. Instead of 
trying to get as mamy fares as pos- 
sible out of each rider, the new 
routes provide the shortest and 
most rapid one-fare line between 
the residential districts and the 
big industrial centres. 


A Flexible Franchise 


As long ago as 1922 the princi- 
ple of service first had made such 
a hit with the people of Grand 
Rapids that a thirty-year service- 
at-cost franchise was ratified by a 
72 per cent. vote. Under this fran- 
chise the company was authorized 
to charge rates of fare, which, to- 
gether with the rate of return al- 
lowed on a valuation agreed upon 
between the city and the company, 
would vary with the earnings. As 
a consequence of this agreement 
the company was not tied down to 
a fixed fare and was able to refund 
at maturity in 1924 its entire 
bonded indebtedness, amounting 
to $3,900,000, without recourse to 
capital reconstruction of any kind. 
It is said that only one other 
street railway company has refi- 
nanced without change in capital 
structure in recent years. 


Even while the old, borrowed 
cars were still in operation, im- 
provements in service were 
achieved. But the company did not 
stop there. One of De Lamarter’s 
slogans is “Make it advertisable; 
then advertise it.” He used all the 
conventional means of advertising, 
plus showmanship. As a matter of 
fact the psychology of the show- 
man appears in everything he has 
done. 


That isn’t an accident, however. 
De Lamarter earned it. He was 
born at Stanwood, Michigan, July 
29, 1872, and when he was about 
three years old the family moved 
to Grand Rapids. After passing 
through the public and high 
schools, young De Lamarter got 





a job with a local theatre, and 
some years later worked into the 
management. In 1903 the success 
of his playhouse moved the Grand 
Rapids Railway Company to offer 
him a summer job as resort man- 
ager in charge of Ramona and 
North Parks, and under his man- 
agement the resorts increased rap- 
idly in popularity. 

Before many years it became 
evident to the railway company 
that De Lamarter was the type of 
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in automobile registration were 
cutting into the earnings of street 
car companies all over the country, 
he was elected vice-president and 
made general manager and told to 
see what he could do about getting 
the business back. 

“Everybody knew that the bus 
and the individual passenger car 
could not compete with the elec- 
tric street railway for mass trans- 
portation,” he told me. “The 
trouble was that many traction 

















A stunt originated by De Lamarter to demonstrate that the street car is the 
safest place in town. For one day girls rode about the town on the roofs of 
trolley cars as shown in this picture. 


executive needed in a public util- 
ity, while he began to see more 
romance and opportunity in busi- 
ness than he had ever found in the 
theatre. As a consequence he gave 
up his theatre connections to be- 
come chief clerk, winning promo- 
tion some years later to the offices 
of Secretary and Treasurer. In 
1920, when the competition of bus 
lines and the astonishing increase 





L. J. DE LAMARTER 


Vice-President and general manager 
of the Grand Rapids Railway Com- 
pany 


people were too much inclined to 
take this for granted, even while 
the uneconomic competition was 
cutting into their profits. This 
attitude reflected the point of view 
of the public. Street cars had 
ceased to be a service. In many 
instances they were a nuisance. 
Even where the service was really 
first-class it had become a national 
habit to kick about it. It was 
taken as a matter of course. 


“Our problem was exactly the 
same 4s that facing all other street 
railway companies. We had to 
keep telling our patrons about the 
service we had to offer.. Then we 
had to get rid of a lot of old-fash- 
ioned notions about street car de- 
sign and operation. We had to 
recognize that we were selling 
transportation, and. that in order 
to make it salable it must be fur- 
nished like any other commodity, 
in the most convenient and handy 
package. In other words, we had 
to give our customers what they 
wanted. 


“How to determine what people 
wanted was simple enough. We 
had the object lesson of the motor 
bus and the passenger automobile. 
It was necessary only to analyze 
the advantages of these forms of 
transportation and then to apply 
them to the electric street railway. 
I have always been convinced that 
the street car, because of its size, 
absence of steering problems, and 
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operation over a smooth, rigid 
roadbed, has an inherent advan- 
tage over any other form of urban 
transportation.” 

De Lamarter did not stop with 
his own analysis, however. Having 
ironed out labor difficulties in his 
company to the point where union 
and non-union men work together 
in peace and amity, having sold the 
idea of service-at-cost to the peo- 
ple of Grand Rapids through ad- 
vertising of the plain facts, and 
having made thousands of friends 
for the company by a policy of 


The new “Grand Rapids Electric 

Coach.” Seats are of the individual 

bucket type, in leather or imitation 

leather, and are comfortably low, 

as in the modern motor car. The car 

is painted in the popular, modern 
two-tone effect. 


following up every complaint, he 
added personal solicitation to this 
list of selling methods. For many 
months employees of the company 
made house-to-house visits in their 
own neighborhood to find out why 
people did not use trolley cars, and 
to explain some of the advantages 
of this form of transportation. 

“We and other companies have 
been losing a lot of business among 
people who have simply forgotten 
the trolleys since forming the 
automobile habit,” says De La- 
marter. “Thousands of such citi- 
zens grumble about taking their 
cars into congested sections, but 
it does not occur to them to ride 
a street car unless some one sug- 
gests it. Since they have lost the 
trolley habit they think we are 
talking to somebody else when 
they read our advertisements. 
Hence the only way to reach them 
is by personal salesmanship.” 

The campaign for goodwill of 
which this effort was a part was 
also carried directly to the truck 
drivers. Analysis of schedule de- 
lays indicated that many of them 
could have been avoided by a little 
co-operation. De Lamarter co- 
operated in the formation of a 
“Commercial Drivers Club” with 
that idea, and made friends of 
them. When the club was about 
to disintegrate because of the 
lack of a hall the railway com- 
pany furnished one. It also ar- 


ranged for an eye specialist to give 
free examination to all applicants 
engaged in driving vehicles. A 9 
per cent. increase in average speed 
of street cars was only one con- 
sequence. Another was a sharp 
reduction of accidents. 

Before the fire De Lamarter had 
worked out some definite ideas of 
what a street car ought to be, but 
he was limited by a lot of heavy, 
expensive equipment and lack of 
funds. It was literally true, there- 
fore, that the loss of the car barn 
and fifty-seven trolleys furnished 










an opportunity. The first step after 
such a disaster would ordinarily 
be to call up all the car builders in 
the country and to take whatever 
might be offered in the way of new 
equipment for immediate delivery. 
Instead, De Lamarter proposed 
that the borrowed second-hand 
cars be made to do until a modern 
design could be worked out. 

A survey of all the car building 
plants in the country soon revealed 
that not one had seriously at- 
tempted to adapt any of the fea- 
tures of motor cars and busses. De 
Lamarter knew that one of the 
great public objections to street 
cars was the noise. He had made 
some experiments with a special 
track, and had come to the con- 
clusion that the next step was to 
reduce the weight of the street 
car so that noise reducing devices 
would have some chance to func- 
tion. But when he proposed a car 
to weigh 25,000 pounds—about 
half the standard weight of the 
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usual city street car—he was 
laughed at. 

About that time De Lamarter 
began to demonstrate that he had 
not been spending all his time on 
merchandising and good-will work. 
Although he had had no engineer- 
ing or mechanical training prior 
to his first job with the railway 
company, he had spent time 
enough in the repair pits to have 
some definite ideas of what a trol- 
ley car should be. Many of these 
he was able to transmit to paper. 
One—the idea of roller bearings— 
needed only enough insistence. 

Less than a year after the fire 
three special cars meeting the de- 
mands of De Lamarter in their 
chief essentials had been built for 
tests on the company’s system. Be- 





ing half the weight of the old cars, 
they ran with a great saving in 
current. The lighter weight also 
made possible greater acceleration 
and quicker braking. Each car 
was named, and after they, had 
been in service on all the lines of 
the system patrons were invited to 
vote on the features most appeal- 
ing to them. 

As a consequence of the tests 
and the vote, the present type 
known as the “Grand Rapids Elec- 
tric Coach” was developed. Most 
of the changes from the test types 
were made at the suggestion of 
De Lamarter. Externally the only 
resemblance to the old-fashioned 
street car is in size and the general 
contour. The height has not been 
changed, but by utilizing stream 
lines and other devices it has been 
made to appear lower. 

Every car in the twenty-seven 
delivered recently to the Grand 
Rapids Railway is painted in the 
popular modern two-tone effect, 
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the combinations being as varied 
as are to be found in automobile 
models. Whereas the test cars had 
only one headlight, the revised 
models have two lights. They are 
also equipped with bumpers. There 
wasn’t any place to put the famil- 
iar automobile mud-guards, since 
the wheels are underneath, but a 
double purpose was served by run- 
ning a steel skirt along the side of 
the car below the bottom of the 
body line. This hides wheels and 
other mechanical equipment, and 
helps to reduce noise. 

It is the interior, however, that 
takes the fancy of the car rider. 
Seats are of the individual bucket 
type, in leather or imitation 
leather. Each car is provided with 
a smoking compartment. The 
coaches are made for either one- 
or two-man operation, and of 
course are equipped with all the 
latest safety devices. A bucket 
seat is provided for the motorman 
and a treadle exit at the rear op- 
erates only when the car has been 
brought to a full stop. The usual 
clutter of air pipes in the front of 
the average street car is nowhere 
to be seen, because all of this is 
enclosed in the same finish as the 
seating interior. 


Careful Attention to Details 


Some idea of the attention given 
by De Lamarter to minor details 
may be drawn from the statement 
that seats are comfortably low, as 
in the modern motor car. The 
seats, as a matter of fact, were 
specially designed. Efforts to get 
standard seats to suit the comfort 
requirements of the new car were 
unavailing. De Lamarter discov- 
ered after many tests that most 
trolley car seats are too high. In 
order to offset this height car 
builders have been putting in foot 
rests, instead of lowering the 
seats. 

“That is probably a minor item,” 
Mr. De Lamarter said in discus- 
sing the new seat, “but it is typi- 
cal of what was wrong with elec- 
tric street railways everywhere. 
Every little detail about a trolley 
car, with the single exception of 
safety features, has been taken for 
granted for so many years that 
nobody thought of changing them. 
The more I studied our new de- 
signs the more I became impressed 
with the necessity of changing 
everything that could be changed.” 

With the low seats, of course, 
a foot rest is unnecessary, provid- 
ed the back of the seat be given 
sufficient tilt or slant. In order to 
get this the Grand Rapids Com- 
pany had to get its seats made to 
order. 

Various methods have _ been 
worked out to reduce noise, inside 
and outside the car. As stated 
above, the company had made 





previous experiments with noise- 
deadened rails. It is now using a 
felt strip, in addition to welded 
joints and a mastic base, so that 
with any type of rolling stock the 
rails so equipped are quieter than 
those of any other street car line 
in the country. One of the noise 
deadening devices on the car is a 
series of rubber plugs in the 
wheels. Roller bearings are also 
much quicker than the friction 
type. 

De Lamarter has also made 
good use of certain service func- 
tions, ordinarily performed out of 
sight of the public, for advertising 
purposes. A service station, for 
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coaches were finished. But if that 
had been done the fleet would 
have been taken for granted long 
before deliveries had been com- 
pleted. Consequently Dé Lamarter 
planned the parade weeks in ad- 
vance—planned it so thoroughly 
that it became more of a grand 
civic celebration than a turnout of 
new street car equipment. 

In the official car were the 
Mayor of Grand Rapids and other 
city officials, bank presidents, of- 
ficials and local business organiza- 
tions and—for part of the trip— 
the head of the carmen’s union. 
Throughout the circuit of the city 
from the site of the old car barn 











ange 








The new and the old. Note the bumpers and the steel skirt along the side 


of the new car below the body line 
cal equipment and 


example—merely a little booth at 
one end of a loading platform in 
crowded Campau square—carries 
instructions to motormen for the 
heating and ventilation of their 
cars on big signs which all may 
read. Inspectors check up on cars 
at this point to make sure the in- 
structions are followed., Also at 
this point the company maintains 
a special emergency truck during 
rush hours morning and evening. 
It carries a sign informing the 
public that it is there to minimize 
any delay due to accident or other 
cause. 

“Doing something to improve 
the service and then failing to tell 
about it, or to give an actual dem- 
onstration,” says Mr. De Lamar- 
ter, “is an economic waste. The 
improvement in service is often so 
gradual—the result of a combina- 
tion of so many different things— 
that patrons will not notice the 
change for the better unless it is 
called to their attention step by 
step.” 

The parade of new street cars 
a few weeks ago was another in- 
dication of how De Lamarter uses 
his training in showmanship. Any 
other utility man, having decided 
on the type of new car, probably 
would have insisted on delivery 
one at a time, as the electric 


This hides wheels and other mechani- 
helps to reduce noise. 


and back again the parade was a 
triumphal procession for De La- 
marter. As a little tribute to civic 
pride, the cars had been named 
after various leading families of 
the city and the different high 
schools. 

A week later an even more spec- 
tacular demonstration was staged 
when a collection of the oldest and 
most uncomfortable trolley cars 
was burned as a sign that a new 
day had dawned in electric street 
railway transportation. Some of 
these cars had been in the parade 
so that spectators might get the 
full benefit of the contrast with 
the new coaches. 

Another example of De Lamar- 
ter’s methods was his famous 
stunt, which went all over the 
country, during a safety campaign. 
Cars of the Grand Rapids Com- 
pany appeared one day with girls 
sitting nonchalantly on the tops, 
holding up newspapers carrying in 
big headlines the legend, “Don’t 
worry—the street car is the saf- 
est place in town.” A steeplejack 
was suspended over one of the 
busiest street corners in connec- 
tion with the same campaign. 

The most convincing fact about 
the new things done by De La- 
marter is that every one is eco- 
nomically sound. 
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Education is the knowledge of how 
to use the whole of one’s self. Men 
are often like knives with many 
blades; they know how to open one 
and only one; all the rest are buried 
in the handle, and they are no better 
than they would have been if the 
knife had been made with but one 
blade. Many men use but one or 
two faculties out of the score with 
which they are endowed. A man is 
educated who knows how to make a 
tool of every faculty; how to open 
it, how to keep it sharp, learning 
to apply it to all practical purposes. 
—Henry Ward Beecher. 

* * * 


Every human mind is a great slum- 
bering power until awakened by keen 
desire and by definite resolution to 
do.—Edgar F. Roberts. 


* * * 


Touchiness,. when it becomes 
chronic, is a morbid condition of the 
inward disposition. It is self-love 
inflamed to the acute point—Drum- 
mond. 


* * te 
What to Do When You Get 
a Good Idea 


1. Make your plan in writing. 

2. Compare it with the methods 
of the most successful men. 

3. This is most important : Have 
your plan criticized in advance by 
those it will affect and by anyone 
else that can’ be helpful. Our plans 
are bound to be criticized, either be- 
fore or after they are put in opera- 
tion. If we have them criticized in 
advance the chances are that they 
will be more favorably received, and 
even defended as their own ideas, 
by those upon whom they depend 
for success. 

4. Put it into operation. 

5. See that it keeps itself in oper- 
ation until rescinded. Until your 
plan keeps in operation automatically 
you have not organized it. 

6. Keep the plan open to revision, 
but do not allow it to be changed 
except after the most careful rea- 
soning.—Edward A. Filene. 

ee 


Judge not thy friend until thou 
standest in his place—Rabbi Hillel. 
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It’s Up to You! 


Brace up to Life! It will lash you 
It will give you many a blow; 

But brace up! Don’t let it smash you 
It’s all up to you—you know! 


Be master yourself, nor allow it 
The smallest advantage to gain; 

Brace up to Life and avow it 
Shall never o’er you hold a rein. 


It will maul you—and pelt you—and 
beat you 
If you give it a bit of a show; 
It will harass—and drive you—and 
cheat you 
But it’s all up to you—you know! 


It’s much in the way that you view it; 
Though seemingly full of strife. 
It’s up to you, if you but knew it— 
The good that you get out of Life! 
—Selected. 





A Text 


VERY branch in me that bear- 

eth no fruit He taketh away; 
and every branch that beareth 
fruit He purgeth, that it might 
bring forth more fruit—St. John 
15:2. 


Sent in by L. Chapman, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. What is your 
favorite text? “Forbes Epi- 

_ grams” is presented to senders 
of texts used. 











It has been frequently said life 
is a joke...If it is, the joke is on 
the thief. A thief never gets along 
as well as an honest man.—Ed 
Howe. 

* * * 

The man who can see through 
the fog ahead is most apt to find 
the road to Cheerfulness!—The 
Colgate Clock. 

* £2 


Promotion 


Promotion comes to him who sticks 
Unto his work and never kicks, 
Who watches neither clock nor sun 
To tell him when his task is done; 
Who toils not by a stated chart, 
Defining to a dot his part, 

But gladly does a little more 
Than he’s remunerated for. 
—Edgar A. Guest. 
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The vital force in business life is 
the honest desire to serve. Business, 
it is said, is the science of service. 
He profits most who serves best. At 
the very bottom of the wish to ren- 
der service must be honesty of pur- 
pose, and, as I go along through 
life, I see more and more that hon- 
esty in word, thought, and work 
means success. It spells a life worth 
living and in business, clean success. 
—George Eberhard. 


* * x 


Every man who believes in him- 
self, no matter who he be, stands on 
a higher level than the wobbler.— 
Count H. Keyserling. 

: 2 


If we were asked to name the 
greatest dividend producer year in, 
year out, we would unhesitatingly 
place good nature at the head of the 
list. Good natured people get things 
done, and it is only deeds accom- 
plished that ever pay. Even though 
we must never forget that the found- 
ation laid by intelligent thought gets 
the machinery going, it is good nature 
that keeps it oiled—The Ruler. 


* * * 


Questions 


Suppose that you spend half an 
hour this month in thinking of the 
word—ContTrot. Let me ask you— 

1. Do you control your own 
machinery, or do your foremen do 
as they please with it? 

2. Do you control the sale of your 
own products or are you always at 
the mercy of the market? 

3. Do you control the methods of 
your salesmen, or do they act inde- 
pendently, as though they were all 
Robinson Crusoes? 

4. Do you control your employees, 
or is there only a relationship of 
mutual fear and dislike? 

5. Do you control your own busi- 
ness policies, or are you blown about 
by circumstances ?—Herbert N. Cas- 
son. 





Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” and 
we will send you “Forbes Epigrams” 
if your contribution is printed. If not 
composed by you, state source of quo- 
tution and author’s name. 
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“Selling Rides’—Real Job of 
Transportation Engineer 


We Are Moving Rapidly to More Logical Transportation Methods, Most 
Important of Which Is Co-ordination of All the Facilities of a 
Given Locality Under One Managing Head 


By C. S. Sale 


In an Interview with O. D. Foster 


ROWDING close on the heels 
of mass production has 
come the insistent need for 

better and increased mass trans- 
portation. To get from place to 
place in the shortest possible time 
with maximum comfort and mini- 
mum effort is the natural demand 
of a nation which leads the world 
in methods of efficiency and per- 
sonal convenience. It has been 
said that Henry Ford has taught 
us how to manufacture and that 
Frank Woolworth has taught us 
how to sell. We might with equal 
truth add that the motor industry 
has taught us how to move. 


We are rapidly approaching an 
era of the swiftest and greatest 
progress the world has ever seen. 
Where once we thought in 
thousands we now think in mil- 
lions. All over the country huge 
plants equipped with machinery 
for mass production absorb and 
turn out again great hordes of 
workmen who must be carried at 
least twice, often four times a day 
back and forth from plant to home. 
Business centers are rapidly be- 
coming more congested. Estab- 
lished cities are doubling their 
population and residential districts 




















C. S. Sale 


Head of the Motor Division of the 
American Car & Foundry Co. 


are pushing out further and further 
from the cities’ centers. 

Resultant conditions, such as the 
peak loads caused by moving such 
armies of workers night and morn- 
ing, the increasing need for decen- 
tralizing congestion, and the neces- 
sity for better interburban com- 
munication, present problems 
which are laying additional burdens 
on our transportation companies 
and they demand new methods of 
solution. 

There has come into being, as a 
result, what is practically a new 
vocation—“Transporation  Engi- 
neering.” 

For nearly a century all mass 
transportation, both freight and 
passenger, has been conducted on 
rails. Community development and 
industrial progress have followed 
the rails, and have in fact been 
vitally dependent on them. A look 
ahead shows fuller and more eco- 
nomical commercial use of the 
highways, and more and more high- 
ways to be so used. 

The business of the American 
Car & Foundry Company has al- 
ways been that of manufacturing 
transportation equipment for the 
organized transportation agencies 
—the railroads and traction com- 
panies. The organization of the 
motors division of the company is 





Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Loading up the “Greyhounds” for the trip to Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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not a step toward branch- 
ing out into new fields, it is 
merely to provide a vehicle 
through which a new type 
of transportation equip- 
ment may be further devel- 
oped to meet the economic 
requirements of our old 
customers and made avail- 
abie for them. 


The rapid extension of 
the use of the motor coach 
and truck by organized and 
enfranchised operators pre- 
sents a whole series of new 
problems or of old problems 
in a new form. It involves 
analyses of traffic demands, 
routes of travel, terminal 
facilities, development of 
communities, selection and 
maintenance of equipment, 
and control and regulation. 
The railroads will probably 
ultimately operate many of 
these new routes of trans- 
portation with the new mo- 
torized equipment, and in 
the solution of the problems 








man nature and its reac- 
tions, for in the last ana- 
lysis transportation must 
not only fit into economic 
needs, but must also meet 
with the needs of the pub- 
lic. Statistics have demon- 
strated beyond any meas- 
ure of doubt that no other 
factor is of greater impor- 
tance in the upbuilding of 
a community and its com- 
mercial success than good 


and acceptable transporta- 
tion. 
Concretely stated, the 


problem which presents it- 
self to the transportation 
engineer is how a commun- 
ity shall be best and most 
economically served in the 
matter of getting from 
place to place—how this 
can be done with the least 
possible waste of time and 
effort, with the greatest 
comfort, and at the lowest 
expense. He arrives at his 
decisions much in the same 








incident to the inauguration 
and initial operation of these 
enterprises, the transporta- 
tion engineer can and will 
play an important part. 
Oftentimes, too, the question arises 
as to whether a motor highway 
vehicle or a motor rail vehicle best 
suits the requirements, but what- 
ever these requirements may call 
for, it is our business to provide 
it and to do what we may to insure 
its profitable operation. 

Service has become the watch-: 
word of business. Manufacturers 
of machinery do not sell machines 
alone; they sell the best and most 
efficient method of manufacturing 
a given article and then instruct 
the purchaser in the use and main- 
tenance of the equipment. In that 
same fashion as manufacturers of 
transportation equipment we sell 
to the transportation companies, 
not cars and buses and railway 
coaches, but rides. In order that 
we may give them all possibie 
service and may fur- 
nish them with the 


Photo courtesy of Bus Transportation 


This roomy bus station at Jacksonville, Florida, is the 
terminal for a number of lines which cover the entire 


northern part of the State. 


unbiased, for we manufacture all 
kinds of transportation equipment 
—freight cars, passenger cars, 
buses, electric cars, and gas or gas- 
electric cars. Also, we have sold 
many of our customers for two 
generations and we not only under- 
stand their problems but we have 
won their confidence. 


The transporation engineer must 
be not only a transportation ex- 
pert but an economist. He must 
understarid not merely vehicles of 
transportation but everything 
which affects transportation in- 
terests. He must know something 
of town planning, of factory loca- 
tion, of real estate development, of 
road lay-outs and traffic laws, of 
the potentialities of future develop- 
ment, and most important of all he 
must thoroughly understand hu- 


fashion as any other en- 
gineer and uses as his tools 
whatever material best fits 
the project under way. 
Sometimes it is rapid tran- 
sit, again it is electric traction, and 
then again it is the motor bus. 
Each has its place according to the 
special locality. 


Fortunately, we are moving rap- 
idly to more logical transportation 
methods. Most important of them 
all is co-ordination of all the trans- 
portation for a given locality under 
one managing head. The day of 
the independent jitney bus in a dis- 
trict already served is on the wane. 
We have learned that it is not 
economical to split business which 
can be better handled by one com- 
pany. Transportation companies 
can function far more efficiently 
when they can take their territory 
as a whole, study it carefully, and 
lay it out with the various kinds 
of locomotion which fit its special 
demand: 


Roughly speaking, 





equipment which 
will ‘serve their ter- 
ritory to the great- 
est advantage, we 
employ transporta- 
tion engineers who 
at their request will 
make an economic 
survey of their ter- 
ritory and advise 
with them as to the 
best type of equip- 
ment to serve that 
district. We are for- 
tunate in being able 











we might sort local 


transportation into 
three groups: 
1—Rapid transit, 


which may be either 
subway or elevated 
Or even. surface 
transit and which 
runs express, with 
only occasional 
stops. Where it is 
on the surface, isl- 
ands are provided at 
given intervals for 
loading stations and 
to protect the pub- 
lic. Rapid transit 





naturally offers it- 








to offer an analysis 
which is perfectly 








Photo courtesy of Bus Transportation 
Motor bus making connection with a railroad line 


self as a medium of 
rapid communication 
(Cont. on page 38) 
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“With all thy Getting, get Understanding’”’ 


Fact and Comment 


By the Editor 


A coal miner in West Virginia, Paul Dobele, has 
been awarded a gold medal by the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation for having won the title of champion coal 
shoveler in his mine, and a similar medal has gone to 


EMPLOYERS another champion, Will Miller, in 


SHOULD GIVE another mine. Dobele loaded, 
PRIZES TO : 
CHAMPIONS with a hand shovel, 538 tons of 


coal in 12 working days—a prodi- 
gious record, experts declare. Championship medals, 
with money rewards added, should be established by 
employers all over the country. We shower honors 
upon champion swimmers, champion golfers, champion 
ball players, champion tennis players. Are not cham- 
pion workers as fully entitled to receive honor as cham- 
pion players, champion athletes? We all like recog- 
nition. Workmen are no exception. Any man in any 
line of honest work who develops a skill and speed far 
above ordinary is entitled to honor as well as financial 
reward. I would as soon attend a champion contest 
between two coal shovelers or two bricklayers as a 
contest between two swimmers or runners or golfers. 
And the majority of people are constituted the same 
way. 

I believe the day is coming when as much interest 
will be aroused in contests between champion workers 
as is aroused in contests between champion players. 
The example set by Bethlehem Steel should be fol- 
lowed by many other companies. Only, let medals 
always be supplemented by an appropriate sum of 


money. 
* * * 


The best stock: a stock of commonsense. 
i 


Now the regulators are turning to motor transpor- 
tation. Hearings in thirteen cities are being held by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The earliest 
and loudest complaints came from the railroads. They 
feared fatal competition, first from 


BEWARE OF 

TOO MUCH motor trucks, later from motor 

MOTOR buses. That this new form of 

REGULATION es ‘ 
commercialized transportation 


could not hope to expand indefinitely without being 
brought under some form of public regulation always 
was clear. It was inevitable, too, that the growth of 
interstate motor traffic would lead to Federal action. 

Our railroads, instead of being the first, should be 
the last, to demand drastic, destructive regulation of 
motor transportation. The future will bring the rail- 
roads more and more into this field. Already half-a- 
hundred of them have entered it. The probability is 
that in time motor transportation will be very largely 
in the hands of rail transportation interests. That is 
the unmistakable trend. Therefore, it behooves rail- 
way managers to think twice before advocating the 
pickling of a rod which later may be applied painfully 
to their own backs. 


The aim of all—the public, motor interests, railway 
men, regulators—should be a minimum rather than 
a maximum of regulation. One of the incalculable 
advantages of motor transportation, in contrast with 
rail transportation, is its flexibility. The greatest care 
should be taken to avoid regulatory measures calcu- 
lated to cripple this flexibility. 

‘The occasion calls, not for reprisals, not for shackles, 
but for broad-guage co-operation between both classes 
of transportation interests and between them and the 
public authorities. Motor men must not make the 
mistake railway men originally made; they must not 
blindly fight regulation of any and every form, but 
must be discerning enough to see in reasonable regu- 
lation a friendly aid to the legitimate, orderly, sound 
upbuilding of their business, not a dread enemy. 

* * * 


Could you spell your recreation, re-creation? 
x * * 


Many business men feel that banks could do more 
for them and for the benefit of business. Some banks 
already do a lot; many do little. Doubtless all of them 
could do more—and will do more by and by. Pro- 
gressive bankers are as eager to 


BUSINESS : 

MAN’S serve as business men are to be 
SUGGESTION served. How to transform the 
TO BANKS 


will into practical, useful action 
is the problem. A recent article on this subject in 
Forses has aroused keen, widespread interest. 

This suggestion, from George H. Nedlinger, presi- 
dent of the Peerless Tube Company of Bloomfield, 
New Jersey, is commended to the attention of bank- 
ers: 


In a recent issue you discuss “How Banks Could Do 
More For Clients.” It seems to me that one of the things 
which, so far as the writer knows, has not been done, 
would be of immense value. 

I am a manufacturer of metal goods; my bank must 
have perhaps twenty or thirty other metal goods men. 
Why can’t the various kinds of manufacturers be classi- 
fied and organization meetings be held, at which we can 
ask each other about trade conditions, about prices, and 
talk over economic problems? 

Possibly the bank could arrange to have at that meet 
ing one of their experts who would become better ac- 
quainted by meeting this little group, and at the same time 
could give us certain information that would be very valu- 
able. It is inexpensive, and it seems to me a very efficient 
way in which the banks could help their customers. 


Banks already are clearing houses for financial trans- 
actions. Is it not feasible for them to become clearing 
houses for improved business ideas, meeting places for 
groups of business men interested in the same indus- 
try, as here proposed? Such service need not be con- 
fined to banks in large cities, for there are localities all 
over the country where one or a few industries abound, 
and where the most enterprising local bank could be 
instrumental in bringing together those interested in 
the same line of business. 


What do bankers think of the suggestion? 
ee -6 


Be sure your chosen goal is worth gaining. 
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THE MOUSE AND THE BULL 


Mouse—“As long as I’m up here, you can’t harm me!” 
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| NDER which ban- 
ner are more and 
more American 
wage earners to enlist? 
The banner of employ- 
ers or the banner of 
trade union leaders? 
A nationwide contest 








Employers versus Unions: 
Which Will Win Battle? 


arbitrarily reduced sim- 
ply because’ workers 
were able to earn very 
high wages. 

So much has _ been 
done in recent years to 
win the goodwill and to 











better the conditions of 





to enroll loyal followers 
is under way, a contest not the less important because 
it is being conducted without noise or disturbance or 
riot. 

The offensive is being taken by long-headed employ- 
ers. The American Federation of Labor is planning a 
defensive. 

Says a New York Times editorial: 


A survey of company unions conducted by the American 
Federation of Labor has reached the point where Presi- 
dent Green feels justified in describing the “inside” labor 
organization as “a subtle and insidious form of attack” 
and a “major menace.” He does not state whether the 
menace is to American labor or only to the American 
Federation of Labor. Capitalism has developed a new 
strategy. It no longer opposes labor unions, but attempts 
to “satisfy the instinct for organization among workers” by 
setting up unions of employes over which the employer 
exercises authority. 


On the face of things one would say that if the company 
union has been making such rapid progress, its members 
probably believe that it is not without profit to them- 
selves. ...American workers have been selling their 
services in a worker’s and not an employer’s market. If 
they have been subscribing to the company union idea, it is 
fair enough to answer that they have done so not always 
under compulsion, but frequently of choice. 


Human beings seek that which they believe will 
benefit them most. The outcome of this Employers 
versus Unions battle will be determined finally by the 
conclusion reached by workers as to whether they will 
gain more by throwing in their lot loyally with their 
employers or by holding aloof from friendly associa- 
tion with their employers and following the dictates of 
their union leaders. 

Twenty years ago the chances of victory would have 
been with the labor unions, for not many employers 
then were giving adequate consideration to the best 
interests of their workers. But conditions have 
changed. While it undoubtedly is true that certain 
corporations, in formulating “plans” to win over work- 
ers, have been animated by a desire to curb unionism 
rather than by a desire to make the lot of their work 
people more comfortable, yet, in my judgment, the 
great majority of corporation executives to-day are 
earnest and sincere in their efforts to enhance the 
status, to elevate the living conditions, to improve the 
working conditions of their employees. 

It is difficult for an outsider to analyze how the Am- 
erican Federation of Labor can offer greater induce- 
ments to workers to follow it than can be offered by 
rightminded employers. Almost everywhere the re- 
cent delegation of British trade unionists went in this 
country they found workmen satisfied with their jobs, 
their pay, their superiors. Piece workers—non-union- 
ists—were quite as enthusiastic in their expressions as 
members of unions. Indeed, these visiting working 
men were rather astonished to find so many company 
unions and to find them so well spoken of by the work- 
ers. They were particularly impressed by the state- 
ment they met on all sides that piece rates never were 


wage earners in this 
country that the extent, the breadth, the scope of this 
movement probably is but inadequately realized by 
most people. For example: 

Several million workers are now owners of their 
company’s securities, or are in process of becoming 
owners, through attractive terms for making payment 
by the week or the month. The total investment thus 
acquired and owned runs into hundreds of millions of 
dollars. 

Wage bonuses are now paid by many companies. 
Only the other day it was announced that Armour & 
Company’s employees would this year receive wage 
bonuses aggregating $1,000,000. 

In very many plants it is no longer the rule for the 
management to fix either wages or hours. 
tees or other bodies composed usually of an equal num- 
ber of workers’ representatives and management rep- 
resentatives handle all such questions. 

Pensions for workers after a certain length of serv- 
ice, or upon the attainment of a certain age, are now 
very common throughout American industry. The 
sums distributed annually by some of our big corpora- 
tions are astonishingly large. Last year the U. S. Steel 
Corporation paid $2,068,653 for pensions, and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad System $4,761,996. 

Group insurance is being taken out to the tune of 
billions of dollars. The Metropolitan Life alone had 
underwritten by the end of 1925 no less than $1,125.,- 
000.000 of this class of insurance for the benefit of 
workers and their dependents. In most instances the 
corporations meet the entire financial burden; in 
others, they pay at least part. 


Vacations, with pay, for wage earners are coming 
more and more into vogue every Summer, and are on 
their way to become universal. 

Plans for making saving easy and unusually profit- 
able have been freely introduced. There are instances 
where companies add as much as fifty cents to each 
dollar saved by an employee. 

Some corporations have also co-operated with their 
workers in building attractive homes. 

In view of all this, in view of the considerate atti- 
tude of enlightened employers, it is hard to reason out 
how a blindly obstructive attitude by the American 
Federation of Labor will strengthen its grip and at- 
tract to it large numbers of new members. Let it be 
granted that the underlying motive of most employ- 
ers in their modern treatment of workers is inspired 
by self-interest, by enlightened selfishness, and not by 
sheer altruism. Nevertheless, it is well realized that 
the object sought to be attained can be attained only by 
playing absolutely fair with the workers, by granting 
them good wages, working conditions and hours. 

What more can labor leaders promise? 
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The American Federation of Labor must, for its 
own protection and preservation, realize that the old 
order is changing and that unless it modifies its atti- 
tude in harmony with the changing conditions, its 
future cannot be inspiring. By bitterly opposing every 
forward step taken by broad-minded employers to 
earn the loyalty of their workers, labor leaders will be 
in danger of forcing workers to conclude that paid 
union officers are more concerned over holding their 
own positions than governed solely and sincerely by 
the best interests of the workers. 

oe 


We all carve our own countenances. 


x * * 
Unless you are useful you're not a success. 
x * * 


Which is the most productive salesman in the 
United States? The answer would seem to be, the 
telephone. How to use it most effectively has become 
almost a science. The “sequence” method of booking 
orders by telephone is the latest 
development. How does it oper- 
ate? An officer of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company 
thus explains it: To facilitate buying or selling by 
long distance telephone, many business concerns now 
furnish the telephone people lists of those with whom 
they wish to talk more or less regularly. These are 
known as “sequence calls.” Tickets for each name 
are made out in advance, giving all the information 
necessary, including the telephone number of the per- 
son to be called. Then it is necessary only to call the 
“sequence clerk” and ask to have calls made to those 
on the entire list or parts of it. 

Calling by sequence usually starts early in the 
morning. A fish dealer starts selling his product about 
6:30. There is keen competition. On some calls the 
operator reports, “Refuses to talk.” The dealer then 
knows that his prospect has already been sold and that 
a connection would merely waste time and money. 
Wholesale produce dealers are extensive users of this 
service. Many of them have their calls coded by num- 
ber. The “sequence clerk” at the long distance office 
is requested to call 1, 3, 5, 8, 11, etc. The tickets for 
each name are made out in advance and given a num- 
ber. Assigning a code number to each ticket aids the 
operator and expedites connections, 

Financial houses are regular users of sequence 
service in floating large issues of securities. Calls are 
made to banks throughout the country from Portland, 
Maine, to Seattle, Washington. A mid-western fi- 
nancial house in bringing out a new bond issue filed 
47 calls. A company selling stocks has established the 
custom of sending its lists of prospects to the long 
distance office. The numbers of all those having tele- 
phones are placed on these lists and the lists are then 
returned. With the telephone numbers of prospects 
available, calls can be made in a minimum amount of 
time. During one month this year, the New York long 
distance office alone furnished over 9,000 telephone 
numbers to a single company. 

Some business houses, while not regular users of 
sequence call service, conduct periodical sales cam- 


NEW METHOD 
OF DOING 
BUSINESS 

BY TELEPHONE 


29 
paigns by long distance, using sequence lists made up 
for each particular campaign. The Eastern headquar- 


ters of a popular low-priced automobile has a sequence 
list of 110 of its branch offices, 


Maybe you can adopt this idea to your own business. 


* * * 
Two success ingredients: Self-help and unselfishness. 
* x * 


When I first entered Wall Street as a financial writer 
one of its most picturesque characters was Bet-You-A- 
Million Gates. He was then cutting a wide swath. At 
times his stock market exploits were as animatedly 
discussed as those of W. C. Dur- 


HE HAD - 
$100,000,000 ant have been recently. Like 
BUT WAS NOT Durant, Gates had done big 
A SUCCESS 


things in the industrial world. He 
had played a very spectacular part in events preced- 
ing the formation of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. He was looked upon as a very big man. 

Somehow, I never was able to feel friendly towards 
him and his methods. I was guided less by any actual 
knowledge than by some instinctive feeling—an intui- 
tion, a hunch, call it what you will. Incidentally, I 
have time and again found myself possessed by a 
similar attitude towards various other prominent men, 
and I do not recall ever once having had to alter a 
conception thus intuitively formed. 

While still practically in his prime, John W. Gates 
suddenly decamped from his financial haunts, betook 
himself to a small town in Texas, and never returned 
to the scenes of his earlier triumphs. The understand- 
ing in Wall Street was that he had crossed swords 
with the late J. P. Morgan, with consequences fatal to 
the further career of the gambling Westerner. 

I have just been reading a character study of Gates 
by his private secretary, O. A. Owen, and while he 
takes pains to present a fair, accurate picture of his 
dynamic chief, that picture confirms absolutely the 
unfavorable impression I formed of Gates. He gloried 
in taking unfair advantage of others, in employing 
private detectives and in otherwise snooping. If he 
could see another poker player’s hand, he would look 
at it and then bet to the limit on his stolen knowledge. 

Was it not altogether fitting that such a man, al- 
though he had once run up a fortune of $100,000,000, 
should spend his final years of his life under a cloud? 
And was it not logical that his only son, Charles G. 
Gates, should have become a high-rolling gambler, 
wearing out his vitality and meeting death at a tragi- 
cally early age? 

Very few men of the Gates type, although rather 
common at the opening of this century, are prominent 
in the industrial world to-day. But _~» not per- 
haps so powerful, still is known in circles identified 
with stock market manipulation. 

* * * 

Character consists of knowing when to yield and when 

to overcome—and doing both at the right time. 
* * * 


Fear nobody—if you are doing right. 
“ - 


If you can’t be a leader, learn to be a loyal follower. 
The world needs both. 





This Article Reveals Methods by Which 


Chicago Rapid Transit Wins 
Forbes Public Relations Cup 


Highest Award in Contest Open to All Members of the American Electric 
Railway Association to Determine the Greatest Progress Made in 
the Advancement of Public Relations During the Last Year 


MPLOYEES and officers of 
kK the Chicago Rapid Transit 

Company invariably speak 
of those who ride on the company’s 
lines as “customers” or “patrons” 
—never as “fares,” “riders,” or 
“passengers.” 

That is the nub of the company’s 
public relations policy. It is be- 
cause the company has used ef- 
fective methods to make the public 
realize all that this attitude 


By Johnson Heywood 


sion superintendents, and the pub- 
licity manager. 

The company believes that the 
most effective way to build good- 
will is to utilize the entire person- 
nel—not merely to turn the job 
over to a publicity and advertising 
department. 

Furthermore it wanted a sound 
basis on which to work. To that 
end it had a thorough study made 


utilities seeking better relations. 

The investigations showed a 
very high employee morale, and 
that the employees had a very 
keen sense of their responsibility. 
But strange to say there was not 
a high degree of excellence in the 
attitude of the employees toward 
the public. This was determined 
by rating the employees on (1) the 
interest they showed in customers, 
(2) the quality of the in- 





implies that Forbes award- 





ed it the first prize in the 
public relations contest. 

It has always been the 
policy of the Chicago ele- 
vated railroads to give good 
service and to please the 
people of Chicago. But it is 


Winners in Forbes 


Public Relations Contest 


HE following companies 


were 
awarded first, second, and third 


formation they gave inquir- 
ers, (3), their speech, (4) 
politeness, and (5) appear- 
ance. 

It was apparent that the 
shortcomings of the employ- 
ees toward customers was 


not enough for an individual 
or a business to have a good 
heart and to want to do the 
right thing. Unless others 
can be shown that your 
heart is in the right place, 
you are not likely to gain in 
goodwill. 

The Chicago Rapid Tran- 
sit Company started its cam- 
paign to better its relations 
with the public August 1, 
1925; so the methods had 
been in use just a year when 
this contest was on. During 
that year the number of cus- 
tomers carried on the lines 
increased 5.3 per cent. The 
year before, the increase was 
only 0.7 per cent. Such 
figures show how effective 
the plan has been. 

The public relations work 
is undc+: “eaction of a 
vice-president. ile is chair- 
man of a committee which 








prizes, respectively, by the judges in the 
public relations contest conducted by 
FORBES: 


Chicago Rapid Transit Company 
Pittsburgh Railways Company 
The Pennsylvania-Ohio Electric Co. 


In addition to the certificate of high- 
est award, the Chicago Rapid Transit 
Company was presented the FORBES 
Public Relations Cup, a handsome silver 
trophy. Winners of second and third 
prizes were presented engraved certi- 
ficates of award. 

The judges were James O’Shaugh- 
nessy, executive secretary, American 
Association of Advertising Agencies; 
Louis Wiley, business manager, New 
York “Times”; J. C. McQuiston, pub- 
licity manager, Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co.; T. J. McManis, 
assistant manager of publicity, General 
Electric Co.; and B. C. Forbes, presi- 
dent, B. C. Forbes Publishing Co. 














due to ignorance rather than 


indifference to the com- 
pany’s interest. To over- 
come this an employee 


council was formed for edu- 
cational purposes. 

At group meetings under 
competent leadership the 
five items of public contact 
just mentioned were gone 
into thoroughly. Actual 
demonstrations to illustrate 
each point were given, rated 
and discussed. Valuable 
ideas and suggestions were 
brought out by employees 
as to the best way to handle 
various situations that arose 
so as to create the maximum 
of goodwill and establish 
more friendly relations. 

The employees have taken 
kindly, often enthusiasti- 
cally, to this work. Many 
voluntary letters have been 
received from them testify- 
ing to the interest they take 


meets weekly to discuss public re- 
lations matters. In order to get 
every possible angle on the prob- 
lem, this committee is made up of 
men from nearly every side of the 
business. On it are the vice-pres- 
ident in charge of operation and 
his assistant, the commercial man- 
ager, the general manager, the 
comptroller, the engineer in charge 
of maintenance of way, five divi- 


by an unbiased outside organiza- 
tion to determine exactly how the 
public felt toward the company, 
how the employees treated the 
patrons and how the employees 
felt toward the company. These 
three factors determine, for any or- 
ganization, its relations with the 
public. They are the basis of all 
public relations work—and they 
are especially important to public 


and the good they have gotten 
from it. 

A marked improvement in the 
service is evident since this work 
began. There has been a large in- 
crease in the number of voluntary 
letters from customers specifically 
complimenting individual train- 


men and station agents. 
This work is being carried on 
continuously, as it should be, for 
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Due to its performance supremacy, . 


ns, Yy; Cadillac has long been distinctively 








nd individual—in a class apart as The 
ry Standard of The World. 

y. 

* Now Cadillac records a great new 
-d success in the personalization of the 
»d 


motor car, by presenting the new, go- 
degree, Cadillac in 50 Body Styles and - 
Types, in 500 Color and Upholstery 


Combinations. 


Thus each Cadillac, while one with 
all Cadillacs in precision and fineness 
of manufacture, is a triumph of 
distinctive individuality, affording 
unequaled opportunity for personal 
selection in style and color. 
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Th € con if den Lk trust Theremembrance of what Cadillac always 


: has been upsets in the average buyer’s 
O yf Qn €Ver gr OWN Ig mind the most ardent competitive claims 
. of equality. The proof of what tt ts, as 
public exemplified in the soul-satisfying per- 
formance of the new go-degree, eight- 
cylinder Cadillac, brings all argument or 
discussion to an abrupt close. 


Priced from $2995 upward, f. o. b. Detroit 
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The Chicago Rapid Transit Company uses its girders to good advantage to advertise the reliability of its service 


it is the very foundation of sat- 
isfactory public relations. Most 
people have no way to judge a 
company except through its em- 
ployees, and even the most humble 
janitor on the payroll can make or 
lose goodwill. 

From the educational work 
which is being done a standard of 
practice is being established to 
straighten out the old employee 
and educate the new one, so that 
the proper relationship can be 
achieved between the company 
and the employee and between the 
employee and the public. 

To inform the employees of the 
company’s problems and _ place 
them in a position where they can 
in turn inform the public, weekly 
meetings of up to 150 employees 
are held at which speakers from 
the various departments give talks. 
Typical subjects are: “Safety of 
Passengers,’ “Keep the Power 
On,” “Analysis of the Annual Re- 
port,” “Service Improvement Pro- 
gram,” and “How the ‘L’ Spends 
its Money for Material.” 


How Goodwill Is Won 


The company has developed 
about fifty men and women who 
are qualified to speak on such sub- 
jects. They are frequently asked 
to appear before outside organiza- 
tions. The opportunity to do so is 
of course, welcomed. In _ six 
months 178 talks were given to 
audiences totaling more than 50,- 
000 people. The speakers offer to 
answer any questions. This has 
several times brought out favor- 
able comment to the effect that 
such willingness indicates that the 
company has nothing to conceal 
from the public. 

A thoroughly 


trained and 


equipped First Aid Team _ has 
given 169 demonstrations before 
85,000 people, at schools, etc. 
Great interest has been shown in 
its work, and it is felt that it has 
had a big influence in increasing 
goodwill. 


Prize Contest for Porters 


In order to make the property 
more presentable, to stimulate the 
employee’s interest in his work, to 
solicit public goodwill and ulti- 
mately, of course, to stimulate 
business, a contest is run between 
the station porters—the prizes 
going to those who keep their sta- 
tions and platforms cleanest. It is 
called the “Cleaner Clean Stations 
Campaign.” Cash prizes are given 
monthly and annually. Partly to 
make the porter’s work easier, but 
primarily to let the public know 
the company’s attitude toward 
their comfort and health, illustrat- 
ed sign cards are placed on the sta- 
tion platforms. One of them reads: 


“Help! Help! The porters of 
the Rapid Transit Lines are en- 
gaged in a Cleaner Clean Stations 
Campaign. Monthly prizes are 
awarded to those who have the 
cleanest stations, and this in- 
creases our standing with the 
company. Won't you please give 
me a chance to win by co-operat- 
ing a bit? I know you will. Your 
Station Porter.” 

The company makes it a prac- 
tice to take space in commercial 
and community boosting exhibi- 
tions throughout the city to show 
the merchants and the residents 
that it considers itself not as a cor- 
poration taking the people’s money 
but as an integral part of the com- 
munity. In addition to taking 


space, the company gives the ex- 
hibition advertising space on its 
property and decorates the sta- 
tions and buildings in the commu- 
nity in co-operation with the other 
business houses. 

At these affairs representatives 
of the company pass out informa- 
tion to travelers about the city. 

To be a real member of the com- 
munity in deed as well as word, 
the company urges all of its em- 
ployees to take an active interest 
not only in civic but in community 
improvements and in church, lodge, 
and other affairs. It believes that 
it has a real duty to do its share, 
both as a company and through its 
employees to develop all sides of 
the city — business, education, 
music, art, city beautification, 
church, lodge, society, and in ali 
other respects. It realizes that the 
more desirable Chicago can be 
made as a place of residence, the 
more business the company will be 
able to do. Obvious, yes, but 
often overlooked by public utili- 
ties. 


Represented in Many Clubs 


In the names of its employees 
the company maintains member- 
ships in all of the prominent busi- 
ness men’s associations, commer- 
cial organizations, chambers of 
commerce, and improvement clubs 
in the territory it serves. The 
company’s’ representatives are 
active in the affairs of these or- 
ganizations, taking part in the 
meetings and holding many offices 
in them. 

The company neglects no oppor- 
tunity to get in personal touch 
with its patrons. When a person 


moves into a new neighborhood he 
(Continued on page 36) 
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No owner will operate a truck 
or bus long enough to run 


100,000 miles -’ unless those 





miles are money-earning miles 


100,000 miles—White miles—mean more 
than an exceptionally long distance; 
more than an exceedingly durable, well- 
built, well-serviced motor truck or bus. 


They mean unusual profits. They mean 
net earnings—in excess of all costs. They 
mean continued earnings long after the 
original cost has been written off the 
books. 


200,000 miles mean all that—doubled. 
300,000 miles mean all that—trebled. So 
is. «2 Picture the earnings of the 
scores of Whites that have exceeded 
500,000 miles. Then picture what these 
mileages would mean in your own busi- 
ness, knowing your average mileages for 
a week or a month or a year. 


White 100,000-mile records are not iso- 
lated performances, not special achieve- 
ments under especially favorable condi- 


© tions. Whites, by the thousand, exceed 


100,000 miles with a regularity that 
makes it standard performance. ... . All 
models do it. They do it in all lines of 
business. They do it everywhere, under 


all conditions of load, road, weather and 
climate. They do it in fleets and in single 
installations. 


More than 8,000 Whites have run 100,000 
miles and more. More than 1,400 have 
run 200,000 miles or more. More than 
400 have exceeded 300,000 miles. The 
original cost of most of these 8,024 
Whites has been written off the owners’ 
books. .... And these mileages are ac- 
tual owners’ figures. They do not include 


many hundreds of additional Whites 


‘that have passed 100,000 miles, but 


whose owners have not sent us accurate 
records. Neither do they mirror the 
splendid earning records of thousands of 
Whites that have been serving depend- 
ably for ten, twelve, fourteen years, 
carrying their pay loads, without reach- 
ing the 100,000-mile mark. 


This record, published annually, stands 
alone. No other truck manufacturer has 
ever published such a volume of evidence 
of dependability, long life and continu- 
ous earning power. No other truck manu- 
facturer can. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 


BUSSES 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 








In light delivery service 100,000 miles 
means millions of packages delivered at 
—— cost. Whites build business and 
swe x 





Some White Busses have run more than 
500,000 miles. More than 200,000 miles 
for a White Bus is usual performance. 


And they are all money-earning miles. 








Translate 100,000 miles into the terms of 
any sort of hauling—tons, yards, pack- 
ages, cases or gallons—and the meaning 
is always money earned. 





In service where loads are heavy and hauls 
are short it take many ne for a 
truck to run 100,000 miles. Hundreds of 
White Dump Trucks have passed this 
mark and are still earning. 


TRUCKS 


© THE WHITE CO., 1926 
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gets a personally typewritten letter 
welcoming him, and giving him 
detailed-information as to the serv- 
ice the company offers in that 
neighborhood. ‘These letters fre- 
quently bring answers thanking 
the company for the information. 

In certain locations the city has 
been unable to secure land suitable 
for playgrounds. The company 
has set aside certain tracts under 
or adjoining its right of way for 
this purpose under the jurisdiction 
of the city’s playground commit- 
tee. The rent is only one dollar a 
year—the rental being necessary 
for legal reasons to protect the 
company’s rights in the property. 
Much of this land would bring in 
very large income from commer- 
cial leases, but the company is 
convinced that the goodwill so en- 
gendered more than compensates 
for the lost revenue. 

Other property under the ele- 
vated tracks is leased to the people 
living along the right of way for 
gardens. The rental is one dollar 
a year. 

Every man who applies for work 
with the company is giving a per- 
sonal interview by a responsible 
member of the employment de- 
partment. Although only a small 
percentage of the 30,000 or so ap- 
plicants can be hired, it has been 
found possible to create a very 
favorable attitude on the part of 
those who cannot be employed 
through treating them courteously. 

How Complaints Are Handled 

Letters of complaint are utilized 
as another point of contact with 
the customer. No such letter is 
ever answered by a letter; but al- 
ways by a personal call. Reports 
of the call together with a copy 
of the complaining letter go to the 
president of the company who 
keeps in close touch with such 
matters. Usually the customer’s 
complaint is caused by his unfa- 
miliarity with the operation of the 
lines, but he is likely to attribute 
it to the company’s inefficiency or 
downright lack of consideration 
for its patrons. His letter is 
likely to be an all-around cussing- 
out of the company and of all its 
work. A letter in reply, it has 
been been found, seldom pacifies 
him—it may even bring up other 
things to complain about. A per- 
sonal call by an employee chosen 
for tactfulness and his complete 
knowledge of the matter com- 
‘plained of is practically always 
successful. 

Believing quite rightly that un- 
necessary crowding of cars and 
improper train schedules are the 
two greatest destroyers of good- 
will, the company continuously 
checks each train at specified 
points, noting the number of cus- 





tomers in each car. These reports 
dictate the changes in service 
which are needed. 

Contact is also maintained with 
large industrial and commercial 
concerns on the system so that 
schedules may conform to the 
times at which employees go to 
and quit work. Thus, if a plant is 
te work overtime, the transit com- 
pany is told, so that it may with- 
draw the extra trains supplied at 
the normal closing time and fur- 
nish sufficient capacity at the time 
it will be needed. 

Radio is utilized to furnish an 
entertainment by paid artists to- 
gether with a short talk on some 
phase of transportation which the 
broadcasting organization agrees 
is of general public interest. 


Employees and Public Own Stock 


Through the employees’ organ- 
ization, stock in the company is 
sold both to the employees and the 
public. With the dividend checks, 
bulletins are sent out giving infor- 
mation about the company which 
may be further disseminated by 
the stockholder. An appendix to 


tains interesting historical, statis- 
tical, and operating information. 

The company carries on the 
more or less usual activities for 
the benefit of its employees in an 
effective and whole-hearted way. 
These include insurance, health 
work, visiting nurses, safety, legal 
aid and so on. 

For a public utility, the Chicago 
Rapid Transit Company does a 
notable job of advertising. Much 
of it combines the more or less in- 
tangible goodwill advertising with 
more direct business building ap- 
peals. It is worth listing in some 
detail for the suggestions it holds 
for other public utilities and even 
for many organizations which do 
not deal quite so directly with the 
public. 

Advantage is taken of all un- 
usual situations to advertise in a 
big way, in newspapers, on bill- 
boards, in the cars, and on the plat- 
forms of stations. For example, 
under unusual traffic condi- 
tions such as during a blizzard 
or some great event like the 
Eucharistic Congress, special ad- 
vertisements are run while the 
event is still of general interest. 

In order to build up traffic in the 
slack hours between 10 A. M. and 
4 P. M., the company runs news- 
paper advertisements suggesting 
both to visitors and _ residents 
places where they can go comfort- 
ably during those hours. Some 
tell of a particular place of inter- 
est such as the stock-yards or the 
Field Museum, while others out- 
line outings of several days’ dura- 
tion. 
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The company advertises in the 
seven large Chicago papers and, as 
well, in thirty-five foreign lap. 
guage papers. 

Believing that a company cap 
take out of a city only as much as 
it puts into it, the company has 
undertaken to advertise Chicago in 
an artistic way. By properly pic. 
turing the many points of interest, 
it expects to create a pride in the 
community and incidentally a de. 
sire to visit the places, using the 
Rapid Transit Lines. 

Paintings of the leading artists 
are reproduced by lithography on 
posters. No direct advertising ap- 
pears, the thought being to let the 
picture tell the story. The only 
printed matter is a line telling 
what the picture represents and 
the signature, “By the Rapid Tran- 
sit Lines.” 

Displays of the posters have. 
been held at the Public Library, 
the Art Institute and two of the 
largest department stores. Copies 
are furnished to schools, colleges, 
churches and other organizations 
that want them, as many. do for 


_ their very real educational value. 
the annual financial report con- 


One-sheet posters, car cards and 
station cards are also used to call 
attention to points of interest 
which may be reached by the com- 
pany’s lines. 

Maps Posted in Stations 

Complete maps of the city show- 
ing the company’s stations and so 
on are posted in “the stations, 
hotels, and similar places. Copies 
are furnished at cost to business 
houses that want them for their 
own use. 

The company’s girders which 
span the streets at crossings are 
used to say, “Rapid Transit Lines 
—Fast — Reliable.” Beneath this 
is the name of the station at that 
point, or the name of the nearest 
station, with an arrow pointing in 
its direction. 

Bill-boards are used along heav- 
ily traveled automobile highways 
advertising, “The Chicago Rapid 
Transit Lines for Speed and Com- 
fort.” It is believed that these 
have a material effect in diverting 
people from the use of their cars 
to the Transit Company’s service. 

As an official of the company 
says, “We know that words with- 
out action will bring no results. 
Promises will not take the place 
of performance.” Therefore, the 
company is endeavoring constant- 
ly to improve its equipment as 
well as its service. It aims to 
make its service as comfortable to 
its customers as possible. That 1s 
the important thing in any public 
relations campaign, but it is neces- 
sary to call the public’s attention 
to the company’s activities. This 


the Chicago Rapid Transit Com- 
pany has done most effectively. 
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Businesses Don’t Need 


“That printing salesman just handed 
me a new idea.” 

“Impossible!” 
“Yes. All the others who have 
been in here said they could give 
me a rock-bottom figure on any 
work.” 

“What did this one say?” 

“I wanted some new letterheads 


and invoice forms, and he said he 


could give them a real personality 





to Look Uninteresting! 


with a real, arresting quality appeal.” 

“That sounds almost too good 
to be true.” 

“ae er ae 

It zs true, nevertheless, that the rou- 
tine forms of business don’t need to 
look so uninteresting. Good design 
and good paper—that’s the secret of 
the thing called personality, and every 
scrap of paper that falls into the 


hands of the public ought to have it. 


If you are a business executive interested in setting forth your business in a substan- 


tial and impressive character, ask your purchasing department to show you estimates 


and samples of Crane’s Bond No. 2 
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“Selling Rides”—Real Job of 
Transportation Engineer 
(Continued from page 25) 
for long distances, such as reaching 


the suburbs and for interurban use. 


2—Electric traction, which runs on 
the surface and may be used for 
either local business or express, with 
single cars or trailers, according to 
the traffic. 

3—The motor bus, useful in more 
ways than any other form, for it 
serves as the most flexible means of 
transportation. Its capacity is vari- 
able. It may be run express or local 
without the installation of islands, 
for it loads at the curb. It can be 
rerouted at a moment’s notice, open- 
ing up transportation in a new lo- 
cality. It can be made the most 
luxurious form of transportation by 
using the new observation motor 
coach, or it may be a simple omni- 
bus, according to demand. It can be 
used in luxurious form in the better 
residence districts to replace in part 
the use of the private car and so re- 
lieve street congestion and provide 
access to the shopping district with- 
out using parking space. 


Important Factors 


With these tools at his command 
the transportation engineer sur- 
veys his territory. He either makes 
or secures a population map and 
traces out the existing traffic and 
transportation lines. He studies the 
characteristics of the population 
and classifies them into two divi- 
sions, terminal and floating. His 
studies are made at centers and he 
gives close attention to the type of 
community, whether it is residen- 
tial, manufacturing, a county seat, 
a business center, or a potential 
development. He also makes a 
study of the various industries 
with regard to their permanence 
and potential development, of rec- 
reation centers and such seasonal 





Sale Says: 


“Within the last ten 
years seventy-nine elec- 
tric railways have sus- 
pended car service on 
725 miles of track and 
now operate buses. But 
this represents only a 
small part of the total 
bus route mileage oper- 
ated by traction compan- 
ies; for service that is 
either new or supple- 
mentary to that rendered 


by the cars covers over 
16,000 miles.” 











business, and also considers the 
roadways, the number of owned 
cars and how much they are used. 
With present congestion in park- 
ing space people will use public 
transportation in preference to 
their own cars where the service is 
good enough to warrant it. 


Aims to Please Customers 


The transportation engineer 
estimates the kind of transporta- 
tion which will have the greatest 
appeal—luxury, quick service, or 
something which permits a lower 
fare. He looks over the adjacent 
territory and studies out the lines 
of travel best adapted to that com- 
munity. If it is a suburb he studies 
it in its relation to the nearby city. 
If a manufacturing center he takes 
into consideration that at certain 
hours he will have to move very 
heavy peak loads within the space 
of a few minutes, for the workman 

















A modern motor bus taking on passengers in the outlying districts 


of a 


Wisconsin city. This car has individual wicker seats for twenty-two pas- 
eengers and driver and auxiliary seats for nine additional passengers. 
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does not plan much leeway in his 
transit. He also knows he must 
provide some direct route from the 
plants to the districts where the 
workmen live, circling the busi- 
ness center if possible and avoid- 
ing congestion. Where it is a coun- 
ty seat he must count on floating 
population and seasonal traffic. [i 
it is a business center he must 
study the territory it serves and 
provide proper arteries of travel so 
that business will be increased. An- 
other important type of traffic is 
that to recreational centers. This 
is a problem in itself, as it is sea- 
sonal and subject to high peak 
loads, but it is very lucrative if 
properly handled. 


After he has surveyed the ter- 
ritory and made his analysis, the 
transportation engineer should be 
able to give a fair estimate of: 


1—The types of vehicles required. 

2—Their cost and the approxi- 
mate investment necessary to render 
service. 

3—The probable 
able on each line. 

4—The possibility of 
revenue if routes 
changed. 


revenue avail- 


increased 
or vehicles are 


5—Fares and transfers. 
6—Future expansion. 


Public Demands the Best 


Where lines already exist he 
must analyze them as part of the 
general plan. If they are electric 
traction lines, perhaps their rev- 
enue can be increased by the use 
of bus lines as feeders. Frequent- 
ly he will find that the traffic did 
not justify the building of the elec- 
tric lines. Often the cost of the 
road bed, paving, and the laying of 
the rails is out of all proportion to 
the revenue, for it sometimes costs 
from $25,000 to $50,000 a mile to 
complete and equip the trackage 
for electric lines. It is also notice- 
able that single track electric lines 
rarely pay good returns, as the 
service is necessarily infrequent 
and electric traction is designed 
for frequent and rapid service. 
Where rail lines or buses are al- 
ready installed they should be 
analyzed in regard to their existing 
condition. Where not yet provided 
the analysis is based on the or- 
iginal cost and the economic life of 
the medium. 


In all analyses the economic 
life of the equipment must be just 
as carefully considered as_ its 
original cost. Obsolescence of 
equipment is an important thing 
these days when the public de- 
mands that everything shall be up 
to the minute. Take, for example, 
street car equipment. It is expen- 
sive to install, but it outlasts all 
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" ITH all the convenience of the auto- 
e mobile, it is a striking fact that our 
street car lines carried more passengers last 
year than ever before. 


ing for the comfort and safety of women 
and children. 


Tue co-orpinaTion of bus service with 
the street car lines goes forward effec- 


‘Tue rorat was sixteen billions, which tively. 


means forty-five million riders every day. 
Most of the load is concentrated in the 
early morning and evening hours, and this 
is the real “problem” of the street rail- 
ways—the problem of “congestion,” of 
getting everybody down to work and back 
homeat once, of moving millions of people 
through streets that were never planned to 
carry such a varied mass of traffic. 


At THEsE measures combine to relieve 
congestion, but they do not solve the 
problem. A real solution can come only 
through co-operation on the part of all 
who use the streets. 


Since electric cars constitute only 25% 
of the traffic, but are carrying 80% of 
the people, it is only fair to give them 
the right of way over their 
own tracks during the rush 
hours so that others, too, 
may quickly get home. Since 
a city can expand only when 
the transportation system is 


Tue LESSER problems have 
been mostly solved. The 
leaders of the industry—who a 
met recently in their annual [ 1888, G-E equipped the first 
convention’ at Cleveland— } electric street railway in America. 





have installed modern motors 
with tremendously increased 
“pick-up.” The newer cars 
are built close to the ground, 
and with doors so arranged 
that passengers can get on 


and off quickly. 


Iwrenstve courses of train- 
ing are being organized to 
make the motorman and 
conductor expert in provid- 





Since that time engineers have de- 
veloped huge power stations pro- 
ducing cheap and abundant 
power; heavy motors for ele- 
vated, subway and interurban cars; 
motors making possible light- 
weight cars; and automatic sub- 
stations rendering service so 
dependable that the public has 
ceased to marvel and now merely 
expects. To each step in this 
impressive record for the in- 
creased safety, comtort, and 
convenience of passengers it has 
been the privilege of the General 





Electric Company to contribute. 


healthy, there must be a 
margin of profit for the rail- 
ways beyond their mere 
necessities. 


Where the spirit of co- 
operation prevails, cities are 
growing, congestion is lessen- 
ing, and the streets are safer. 
The problem of the street 
cars is “people” which in- 
cludes all of us. 






GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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normal periods of use. In fact, it 
is obsolete before it is worn out. 


The public is particular. It does 
not like to ride in old equipment. 
Watch the crowds at any trans- 
portation intersection. They will 
always crowd for the newer cars. 
It is a normal trait of human na- 
ture to demand the best at hand, 
especially where there is no dif- 
ference in cost. 

In this particular, as well as 
many others, the motor bus has a 
strong lead over the electric car. 
Its original cost is lower; there- 
fore its replacement possibilities 
are better. It has been customary 
to estimate the life of the motor 
bus at four years and to chargé 
off depreciation at that rate. Such 
an estimate is manifestly unfair. 
Not only is there a vast difference 
in the construction of the various 
types of motor buses, but depreci- 
ation should be charged on use; 
that is, mileage—and much de- 
pends on care. Some buses run 
120,000 miles a year, where others 
do not run up a mileage of more 
than 25,000. One instance came to 
us recently of a bus which ran 
127,000 miles in eleven months. It 
is much more fair to take some 
arbitrary mileage, such as 400,000 
miles, call that the normal life of 
the bus, and charge depreciation 
on that basis. 


Operating Expenses Equal 

As a matter of fact, there seems 
to be no reason for assuming that 
the best buses built to-day should 
not yield a million or even two 
million miles of service before the 
cost of maintenance gets out of 
hand, but they will no doubt be 
obsolete long before such mileage 
is attained. 

So far as revenue is concerned, 
according to figures compiled by 
one of the leading transportation 
engineering companies of the 
United States, the total direct 
operating expenses per unit of the 
average bus is not far different 
from that of the average electric 
car, either under city or interurban 
conditions. Nevertheless the rail- 
way is often at an immense dis- 
advantage for it must make returns 
on a much larger investment. 

Where a company is already in 
existence it probably has its own 
traffic count. If not, one must be 
made. The centers of traffic con- 
gestion are carefully studied, term- 
inal facilities are examined and the 
habits of the traveling public are 
watched to determine its needs. 
Franchise conditions are investiga- 
ted and every effort is made to im- 
press municipal officers with the 
fact that we are rendering a serv- 
ice in promoting the city’s growth 
by facilitating transportation. The 
value of a franchise depends, not 


alone on its earning power as 
estimated, but also on the com- 
munity goodwill it can create. In 
estimating its financial returns, 
much depends on the exclusive 
rights to furnish transportation to 
the entire community. The trans- 
portation engineer is often of as- 
sistance in feeling out local senti- 
ment. 


Many sales problems come up 
which require the use of unusually 
fair decisions and much tact. For 
instance, we do not sell busses to 
independent companies where they 
will interfere with already co-or- 
dinated transportation, but this is 
often a difficult policy to maintain, 
because busses sold to operators in 
Texas may later appear in Maine. 


Terminal Facilities Important 


One of the most important fac- 
tors in our analysis is the proper 
location of terminal facilities. It 
seems almost incredible that any 
transportation organization should 
overlook the vital nature of suit- 
able terminal facilities. Yet I have 
in mind one large city where there 
is a stretch of twenty blocks across 
town between the railroad depot 
and the bus and interurban stations 
and thirty blocks to the lake piers. 
This must be spaced out with local 
cars or taxis. It places a distinct 
inconvenience on the traveling pub- 
lic to leave a high speed medium 
and ¢ake a local car, not alone from 
the standpoint of time but of per- 
sonal discomfort. It is not at all 
unusual for even a small town to 
have several different terminals 
and in many cases they are four 
or five blocks apart, often without 
any means of communication. 
Where people are traveling even 
with light luggage and the weather 
is bad this is a hardship—doubly 
so where there is no taxi service. 

We regard convenient terminal 
facilities as one of the most impor- 
tant factors in any transportation 
plan. Wherever possible they 
should be unionized and the differ- 
ent companies which use them 
should share the expense in pro- 
portional ratio. Where they can- 
not be unionized, some dependable 
means of intercommunication 
should be established. This is es- 
pecially true in the case of inter- 
urban lines, which should connect 
with the bus lines radiating from 
main centers in order to facilitate 
transfers of incoming and outgo- 
ing express passengers. This 
builds up both traffic and revenue. 
The terminal should be so con- 
structed that interior loading is 
possible, and it should be as close 
to the business and hotel center as 
is practicable. In all cases great 
care should be exercised to see that 
the buses do not parallel the trac- 
tion system, but are used as feeders 
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and not as competitors for its busj- 
ness. Wherever possible these 
lines should be routed around the 
center of congestion. 

In this connection it is interest- 
ing to see how the direction of a 
city’s growth can be properly and 
economically controlled by trans- 
portation. It is not good economics 
to subdivide too widely. Subdivi- 
sion is more or less speculative as 
it is built on future prospects. Pro- 
moters should not go more than 
six blocks from existing transpor- 
tation and they must have gas, 
water and electric light to build a 
desirable and stable community. 
Recent statistics gathered on the 
Pacific coast show that 80 per cent. 
of the building permits in a given 
locality were within three blocks 
of transportation. People do not 
take kindly to pioneering in these 
days. Where a subdivision is plain- 
ly a necessity to a community, bus 
lines may be run out as feeders to 
serve that territory and provide 
connections with the already estab- 
lished lines. The edge of new ter- 
ritory is always best served by bus 
lines. . 

Buses to Suit Locality 


‘Improvements are being devel- 
oped continually to make the motor 
bus even more flexible as a trans- 
portation medium. Gear ratios are 
being adapted more carefully to 
suit the nature of the country, and 
control is being made more sure. 
We build our cars to suit the lo- 
cality in which they are to be used 
and often our buses are geared to 
the highest practicable pleasure 
car speeds. 


Many of the bus accidents are 
due to the load being greater than 
the braking capacity. To avoid 
this danger we are now using air 
brakes as standard equipment on 
all busses of twenty-nine or more 
passenger capacity. We also make 
the center of gravity of our busses 
very low and the chassis is built 
very wide and long. Busses are be- 
ing improved continually to meet 
the requirements of high class de- 
mand. Motor coaches which travel 
between distant centers, on what 
is known as “luxury routes,” are 
as comfortable in their fittings as 
any private car. They not only 
have individual chair seats but 
some of them have smoking com- 
partments, observation ends with 
brass rail and curved glass win- 
dows, and they travel safely at a 
high speed. Every element to pro- 
mote safety is included, such as 
non-shatterable glass, emergency 
exits, and so forth. 

Probably one of the outstand- 
ing achievements in motor coach 
mechanics, has been the develop- 
ment of the Hall-Scott engine, 

(Continued on page 44) 
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. Visitors at the factory sometimes think we’re 
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b- too particular. 

- That we regard as a compliment. Unusual care 
in the plant relieves the customer from trouble 

I. in the home, and thus is spread reputation for 

"i reliability. 
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Arwater Kent Manuracturine Co., 4814 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. Atwater Kent, President 
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anagement Week 
October 25th to the 30th 


ount in Your Business 


i 


(Joe seed National prosperity can 


be assured if proper attention is given 
to the elimination of wasteful practices 
wherever goods are made or merchandised. 


Detecting that which is wasteful and 
stamping it out is the great task confronting 
management today. It is a problem too big for 
any one executive, or any single business or 
industry. It can be accomplished only so. far 
as business men are ready to face that problem 
with frank co-operation and relegate waste 
by joint endeavor. 


That is why it is so desirable that every 
executive, regardless of the size or nature of 
his business, should take an active part in the 
observance of Management Week. 


The subject for Management Week this 
year is “Progress in Waste Elimination.” By 
attending the Management Meetings in your 
city you can gain a first hand knowledge of the 
notable strides which have been made in elim- 
inating waste during the four short years that 


If you are not aware of the local meetings and other Management 
Week activities in your city or district, just feel-free to get in touch 
with the local office of the Rand Kardex Service Corporation. Every 
Kardex man has been instructed to devote his energies to the success 
of Management Week and he can tell you just how Management Week 
is being observed in your locality. 


this subject has been receiving national atten- 
tion by government and business leaders. 


You can learn how waste has been uncov- 
ered and stamped out in practically every line 
of commercial activity.. You can obtain exact 
information on the methods by which waste 
is located, controlled and prevented. That is 
the direct reward you will receive by taking 
part in Management Week this year. It will 
enable you to apply to your business those 
methods of management which are making 
wasteful practices untenable in every industry. 


But your presence at these meetings is of 
far greater importance than just to discover the 
approved methods for eliminating waste in your 
particular business. The rooting out of waste- 
ful ways is the great objective in every local 
and national activity. The leaders in the war 
on waste need your support, your interest and 
your suggestions. Be sure you do your part in 
making Management Week a real factor in 
eradicating waste wherever it saps American 
endeavor or prevents American economy. 


ORG 


PRESIDENT 


RAND KARDEX BUREAU 


Tonawanda, New York 
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(Continued from page 40) 


used exclusively in our “Safety 
Coach.” Operators are practically 
unanimous in their statements that 
it is the most efficient, economical, 
and durable engine they have ever 
used. It was designed to meet the 
definitely known requirements of 
motor coach use by Colonel E. J. 
Hall, whose connection with the 
Liberty motor is known to every 
one. He is recognized as one of 
the greatest authorities in the 
world on internal combustion en- 
gines, and is our vice-president in 
charge of construction and engi- 
neering. Few people realize that 
the pleasure car engine and the 
busses and trucks, There are many 
different products with purposes 
as divergent as those of the rac- 
ing horse and the horse at the 
plow. 


The use of this Hall-Scott engiue 
has done much to popularize our 
busses and trucks. There are many 
cases where the Hall-Scott motor 
has gone 100,000 miles without ad- 
justment, but the mileage depends 
largely on the operator and the 
care. Many of them have seen 
service of over a half-million miles. 
They are used on buses, rail cars, 
boats, and airplanes. 


Maintenance Important 


Systematic maintenance is of the 
greatest importance in all motor 
bus operation. We stress the care 
of the busses as one of the vital 
points in successfully handling 
service over a line. Wherever pos- 
sible busses should receive a cer- 
tain amount of daily attention and 
should always be given special care 
at the end of a specified mileage. 
In this respect busses do not differ 
from other transportation equip- 
ment. They must be respectably 
maintained. Unfortunately, some- 
times they receive treatment which 
would ruin a locomotive. 


That the bus is rapidly coming 
to the front as a popular means of 
transportation is evidenced by re- 
cently published statistics which 
show that within the last ten years 
seventy-nine electric railways have 
suspended car service on lines 
which approximate 725 miles of 
track and now operate busses to 
serve the districts formerly served 
by the cars. But this represents 
only a small part of the total bus 
route mileage under operation by 
traction companies, for service 
which is either new or supplemen- 
tary to that rendered by the cars 
covers over 16,000 miles. 


One of the largest of the recent 
bus ventures is that of the New 
England Transportation Company, 
which is a subsidiary of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad Co. This road has cov- 


ered New England with a fleet ot 
fine busses which are run on time- 
table schedules after the fashion 
of a railroad. They literally grid- 
iron the New England territory 
and are valuable feeders to the 
railroad system. These bus routes 
total 777 miles, whereas the track- 
age of the railroad itself is only 
1,958 miles. 


Without prejudice, I feel safe in 
saying that we are coming into the 
era when busses will be the dom- 
inating factor in local transporta- 
tion. We cannot afford to tear up 
expensive car tracks and junk valu- 
able rolling stock, but there is no 
question of the popularity of the 
bus. Electric traction will always 
have its place. We need it for rapid 
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transit, but each day sees more 
busses on the streets. As time goes 
on, I look to see many electric 
traction lines disappear and surface 
transportation for local business go 
over entirely to the taxi and the 
bus in the congested areas. 


Of course, we need more and 
better highways and saner regy- 
lation of our traffic. Conditions 
demand express or high-speed 
highways and others for freight, 
but we are going to see them soon, 
Thinking of the matter of trans- 
portation disinterestedly, isn’t it a 
peculiar anomaly that after devel- 
oping the rails for better and more 
economical transportation we 
should now go back to the high- 
ways? 








How Controlled Ambition Speeds Up Success 


(Continued from page 12) 


iriend, Samuel M. Vauclain, a 
fondness for good tools and a 
knowledge of how to use them. 
He still retains a fine set of ma- 
chinist’s implements. 

“Tools are even more essential 
to the technically trained college 
man who has had no practical ex- 
perience than they are to the shop 
man who has come up through the 
ranks,” he remarked. “It has often 
seemed to me that their chief 
value has been overlooked. It is 
not only that they furnish prac- 
tical experience. The use of tools 
is really a mental training; you 
cannot use them without concen- 
trating. Mr. Vauclain has been 
quoted as saying that he could 
concentrate in a boiler on which 
several riveters were at work. The 
faculty is one of the cornerstones 
of his success.” 

In addition to his new position, 
Thompson has many other inter- 
ests. He is a director of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, the Union Trust 
Company of Pittsburgh, the East- 
ern Rolling Mills Company of Bal- 
timore, the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Railroad, the Bellefield Company, 
the Pittsburgh Hotels Company, 
the Chamber of Commerce of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh Athletic Asso- 
ciation, Boy Scouts of America, 
Pittsburgh Skin and Cancer Foun- 
dation, and the Associated Chari- 
ties of Pittsburgh. He is also chair- 
man of the board of Allegheny Col- 
lege, his alma mater. His technical 
associations include American Elec- 
trical Railway Association, Na- 
tional Electric Light Association, 
Engineers Society of Western 
Pennsylvania, Economic Club of 
New York, American Society of 
Civil Engineers, Franklin Institute, 
American Railway Guild, and the 
American Academy of Political 
and Social Science. He is also a 


member of a long list of hunting, 
golf and fishing clubs, and one look 
at him furnishes convincing evi- 
dence that he plays as hard and as 
cheerfully as he works. 

Two items in the news accounts 
of Mr. Thompson’s election illus- 
trate a point in his character that 
has been a major factor in his 
ability to make friends. He was 
asked by a Baltimore reporter 
about the rumored merger with 
Philadelphia Electric and Public 
Service of New Jersey. 

“No one can tell just what will 
happen with the utilities supplying 
the great metropolitan area of this 
section,” was his reply. “I will not 
mislead by denying the rumor, but 
I am not able to confirm it at pres- 
ent.” 

A Pittsburgh newspaper man 
asked him why he was going to 
Philadelphia. 

“For the same reason you might 
change from one paper to another 
—the compensation,” he said. 

These answers furnish another 
reason why Thompson is now head 
of the U. G. I. 

In conclusion, it is interesting to 
note that the new president will 
have the co-operation of Samuel 
T. Bodine, who is 72, but has no 
thought of retiring. The chairman 
of the board is generally credited 
with the expansion of U. G. I. He 
is also now the oldest employee 
of record in the corporation’s serv- 
ices, having joined it as secretary 
at the time it was formed. 


It is chiefly through books that 
we enjoy intercourse with superior 
minds, and these invaluable means 
of communication are within 
reach of all. In the best books, 
great men talk to us, give us their 
most precious thoughts, and pour 
their souls into ours.—Channing. 
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In most plants—in every industry 


usually of q 

motor control saves time in produc- 

Sonngeentie a greater return 

from the investment in labor—it 

reduces this major item of indus- 

trial cost. It saves where saving 
counts the most ! 





















WHERE does your plant stand in this battle industry 
is waging to eliminate waste? Have you checked up to 
seé where worthwhile savings can be effected in your 
production? 

Competitive conditions today demand it. 

In most plants—in every industry—in plants of every 
size, the major item of manufacturing expense is usually the 
cost of labor. And wages cannot be decreased! Economists 
point out that the present prosperity is largely due to the 
increased buying power of the nation resulting from higher 
wages. 

It is a vital time, then, to analyze manufacturing costs. 
To materially increase profits it is necessary to save where 
saving counts the most—in the wasted time of labor. 


The greatest tool of labor today is electric power. The 
use of motors is practically universal in industry. 


But even if your plant is completely motorized you can- 
not be sure it is wholly efficient. For motors by themselves 
are only brute force. The savings in labor that you expect 
—the savings that add substantially to industrial profits— 
come through the proper application of motors. They 
come through the effectiveness of correct motor control. 


Someone in your plant must investigate. To add to profits 
now through savings in production gives any plant an ad- 
vantage in competition. To wait only postpones progress. 


CUTLEF 











Save-where saving counts the most | 


The development of motor control equipment has been 
so rapid that it has been easy for plants to fall behind. In 
the short span of ten years the electric power consumed 
by industry has multiplied by six. Such rapid expansion 
has brought wondrous perfection in the control equipment 
required. It is high time to make a check on the motors 


jyou use to determine where modern control will reduce 


production costs. 


Thirty years of engineering experience 
to show you the savings possible 


Without charge, the Cutler-Hammer field engirieers, ex- 
pert in the application of electric power for greatest effi- 
ciency, will co-operate with your plant men or consulting 
engineers. Either to assist in the choice of new equipment, 
or in the revamping of existing drives their counsel is yours 
without obligation. And the control equipment they may 
recommend pays for itself through savings in production. 

In the purchase of new equipment in which motor and con- 
trol is incorporated as an integral part by the machine builder, 
demand C-H Control. The familiar C-H trademark on all your 
motor control is the best assurance you can have that your plant is 
keeping pace with electrical progress—that your motors are giving 
you the true economy of production you have a right to expect. 


The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. Co. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
1264 St. Paul Avenue Milwaukee, Wis. 


AMMER 








Industrial Efficiency Depends on Electrical Control 
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6 Ben: writing, adding, auditing, pro- 
tecting and balancing of Pay Rolls 
and Checks has become a practical 
necessity to concerns in every line of 
business. The dangers and hazards 
to life and property resulting from pay- 
ments by cash instead of checks have 
caused a very urgent demand for some 
mechanical means to meet these re- 
quirements. The REMINGTON 
BOOKKEEPING MACHINE, equip- 
ped with special features for perform- 
ing all of these operations in one, is the 
machine that completely supplies this 
need—for any line of business. 
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Send to us for our illustrated booklet 
entitled, “All in One Operation,” which 
describes how Checks with Pay Roll ot 
‘Register are written, added, audited, 
proved, and protected on the Remingtot 
Bookkeeping Machine. The forms en 
ployed by leading and representative 
corporations throughout the country 
for doing this work on the Remington 
Bookkeeping Machine are illustrated 
in this booklet. These concerns testify 
to savings of from 30 to 75 per cent in 
the cost of doing the work, in addition 
to the assurance of absolute accuracy 
and protection. 
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DEMONSTRATION of 
the Remington Bookkeep- 
ing Machine is always con- 
vincing—especially when it is 
made on your own work. Such 
a demonstration will prove to 
you the immense time and cost 
saving service rendered by this 
machine, and also its complete 
adaptability to every need— 
including ‘your own. 


























We will gladly make this 
demonstration, in your own 
office, on your own work, with- 
out any obligation on your 
part. Just write or phone the 
nearest Remington office. 


and ‘Pay Roll Robbertes — 


The writing of Checks with 
Pay Roll or Register is only 
: one of the many applica- 
ite, tions of the Remington 
pton Bookkeeping Machine. Its 
outstanding points of lead- 
ership in the bookkeeping 
and accounting field are 
speed, ease and simplicity of 
ted operation, durability, accu- 


Bookkeeping” “Machine 
tify racy, and complete adapta- 


tin bility to every individual requirement. REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


a If it’s bookkeeping, it can be done best Bookkeeping Machine Department 
. on the Remington. 374 Broadway Branches Reayenare New York 
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How Appraisals Are Used As 


Aids to Management 
(Continued from page 16) 


tates an appraisal which segre- 
gates the total value and the total 
loss for each department and 
sometimes for each individual ma- 
chine and its related equipment. 

The aim of cost accounting is to 
charge to each item of product all 
of the elements of cost which have 
entered into it. Usually it is quite 
easy to measure the amount of ma- 
terial which has entered into a 
product, say a typewriter. Also it 
is not very difficult to determine 
how much labor was put forth in 
making each part and in assembling 
the machine. But the overhead 
expense is more complicated. An 
important part of the overhead ex- 
pense is depreciation and other 
charges on plant and equipment. 

Each part is made on some ma- 
chine, which, in making it, is 
worn out to a greater or less ex- 
tent. Here is a little lever which 
was first forged on a big power 
hammer, then ground on an auto- 
matic grinder, and finally electro- 
plated. It must be charged with 
a fair proportion of the wear and 
tear on all the equipment on 
which it was processed and with 
its share of the depreciation on the 
buildings which housed that equip- 
ment. 


Here, too, is a frame which was 
made on a die-casting machine, 
had certain holes drilled and 
tapped in it, and was then Ja- 
panned. It must be charged with 
its share of the depreciation of the 
machines which it used, but if the 
final costs are to be correct the 
frame must not be charged with 
any of the depreciation on the 
equipment which it did not use. 


Lump Sum Figure Inaccurate 


Only in this way can accurate 
costs be arrived at, and only by 
charging each type of product with 
its proper share of the plant facil- 
ities which it uses can the manu- 
facturer be sure that he will get 
back in the selling price of every- 
thing which he makes a sufficient 
share of the depreciation to assure 
him that when these facilities are 
no longer serviceable, he will have 
funds with which to replace them. 


Thus, even an entirely accurate 
lump sum figure of the total prop- 
erty value is inadequate, especial- 
ly for the cost accounting pur- 
poses, in estimating the loss from 
deterioration and exhaustion of 
useful life. A concrete and steel 


building may be used up at a rate 
of less than 2 per cent. per annum, 
while some buildings may depreci- 
ate at more than 10 per cent. The 
range of variation for machinery 





and equipment is even greater 
from mere wear and tear. When 
the factor of loss through obso- 
lescence and inadequacy is con- 
sidered, the rage may be much 
higher. 

The correctness, or incorrect- 
ness, of the cost accounting—espe- 
cially that part which has to do 
with the depreciation—may have 
an important influence on even so 
remote a branch of the business as 
sales. This is clearly evident in 
the case of a certain manufactur- 
er of rubber goods whose prod- 
ucts ranged from small items of 
household supplies to truck tires. 
While certain of the products may 
use some of the same manufactur- 
ing departments, it is obvious that 
the tires will use the facilties of 
certain departments which the 
other products will not—and vice 
versa. Therefore, if costs are to 
be accurate, each product must be 
charged with the use of only that 
equipment which it uses—but it 
must be charged with all of that. 


Effect on Costs 


However, for a long time this 
concern had charged its depreci- 
ation and operating costs in a 
lump sum over all of the plant’s 
production. Admittedly this re- 
sulted in getting back all of the 
depreciation in the selling price, 
but it gave a distorted picture of 
the cost of the various items. As 
a result the selling prices, which 
were based on the calculated costs, 
were also distorted. 

When a departmental appraisal 
of the sort I have described was 
made and the depreciation ele- 
ment of the costs allocated to the 
finished products in accordance 
with the value and actual usage of 
the equipment by each product, it 
was found that the truck tires 
were being burdened with far more 
of the depreciation than their use 
of the factory facilities warranted 
and that some of the other items 
were being charged with too little 
of the burden. 

When new selling prices were 
based on the correct cost it was 
possible to reduce by half the 
prices of certain of the truck tires. 
At the same time it was neces- 
sary, in order to get selling prices 
in line with costs, to increase the 
prices of some of the other prod- 
ucts. 

The value of the equipment and 
the use it gets in processing the 
different products has an impor- 
tant bearing when determining the 
percentage of profit on the sales 
price which must be secured in or- 
der to yield the desired return on 
the investment required. 

Consider again a concern that 
makes two products. The volume 
of sales of one of these products 
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equals the property value of plant 
and equipment required to produce 
and market it. The sales volume 
of the other product is double the 
required property value. For the 
first product the proper charge for 
the use of the property is 15 
per cent. per annum with a turn- 
over of two, while for the second 
product the charge for the use of 
the property is 10 per cent. per 
annum and the turnover is one. 
Required Profit on Sales 


The required percentage which 
must be made on the sales in or- 
der to leave a profit of 10 per cent. 
net on the plant value for each 
product may, therefore be shown 
as follows: 





ist Product 2nd Product 


Property value ....$100,000 $100,000 
Sales volume ..... 100,000 200,000 
Return on property: 

Fixed charges . 15,000 10,000 

POOR ois as vids 49,000 - 46,000 
Required gross 

profit on sales. 25% 10% 


Many concerns have greatly in- 
proved their marketing conditions 
and policies by analyzing and con- 
sidering these facts, but it can be 
done only on the basis of the in- 
formation given by a detailed ana- 
lytical appraisal of the plant and 
equipment. 

For cost purposes, especially, the 
basis on which the plant should be 
valued is all important. This is a 
perennial subject of controversy. 
Many accountants adhere strictly 
to the original cost basis, while 
economists are inclined to consider 
only the actual value used up in 
production. 


Really conservative business 
men charge into the cost of the 
product the full loss being sus- 
tained in production on the basis 
of accurate, provable appraisals. 
They want to know the facts about 
their costs. If they have the ad- 
vantage of having acquired a plant 
at a low cost, they do not permit 
this fortunate fact to deceive them 
as to what their normal costs 
should be, and will be, as they re- 
new the plant on the higher price 
basis. 


It may often be necessary to set 
selling prices on the basis of ex- 
pediency in a market which is gov- 
erned by conditions of competition, 
but cost figures should reflect the 
exact facts as to the cost of pro- 
duction. 


The required adjustments in the 
plant and depreciation accounts to 
protect the taxpayer in his income 
tax returns is but an illustration 
of the adjustment that may be 
necessary correctly to reflect the 
asset value of assets and the true 
profit from operations. One con- 
cern which had allowed its plant 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Seven hundred fifty million matches are 
lighted in America every day. In turn they 
fire countless more millions of gas jets, cig- 
arettes, lamps, stoves—millions of fires in 
the making, any one of which may spread 
destruction. 


With Sheet Steel you can guard against 
destructive fires before they start. 


For with Sheet Steel you can provide bar- 
riers that prevent fires from spreading. 


A fire will not, can not, gain headway in 
an office where desks, tables, trim, doors, 
files and partitions are of Sheet Steel. Quan- 
tities of combustibles are so broken up into 
small quantities and confined that fire can 
not support itself. Positive barriers can be 
provided with plaster on metal lath, Sheet 
Steel fire doors, Sheet Steel elevator en- 
closures, etc. 


Equal security is offered the home, too. 
Walls can be built of metal lath carried on 
metal lumber—both Sheet Steel products. 








fm Sheet Steel roofing can be 









~) as beautiful as it is safe 


and durable. 





SHEET STEEL 


Sheet Steel trim, doors, paneling and equip- 
ment, reduce 
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You Can Fight Fires Before They Start 


Trim, doors, windows, and roofs can also 
be of Sheet Steel. Bathrooms, kitchens, 
closets and pantry can be lined with Sheet 
Steel tile. The entire construction can be 
completed with a minimum of combustibles 
—and the cost is comparable with any first 
class construction. 


Sheet Steel roofs alone can reduce residence 
and farm fire risks tremendously. New 
Braunfels, Texas, standardized on Sheet 
Steel roofing in 1895. The insurance base 
rate has been reduced from 64 cents to 15 
cents. A similar reduction in the farm 
fire loss would save farmers millions every 
year. 


If you are interested in fighting fires before 
they start it will pay you to investigate 
what Sheet Steel construction and equip- 
ment may accomplish for you. For detailed 
information on specific requirements, ad- 
dress SHeet Sree, TRADE Extension Com- 
MITTEE, OtiverR Buitpinc, PitrsBurGH, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 












fire risks in home or office. 


a All-steelindustrial buildings are 
“y economical, capable of rapid 

| erection, easily and 0 ia 

* ed to or changed. 
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This trade mark stenciled on 
galvanized Sheet Steel is defi- 
nite insurance to the buyer 
that every sheet so branded 
is of prime quality—full 
weight for the gauge stamped 
on the sheet—never less than 
28 gauge—and that the gal- 
vanizing is of the full weight 
and quality established by the 
Sheet Steel Trade Extension 
Committee specification. 











































*Part of a letter from a Stone & Webster 
client to a prospective client 





DESIGN: BUILD 
OPERATE ¥ 
. FINANCE 4 


BOSTON, 147 Milk Street Ss 








NEW YORK, 120 Broadway 
CHICAGO, First National Bank Bidg. 











*“If you retain this firm—it is 
our Opinion that you will get 
the best engineering tice 
that is available in this coun- 
try, that the work will be 
done within the estimate 
they furnish you, and that 
they will producea structure 


which will be definitely per- 


Manent and durable.” 


A IS % bh 
a Rete ee oie ait et 





STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 


SAN FRANCISCO, Holbrook Bidg. 
PITTSBURGH, Union Trust Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA, Real Estate Trust Bidg. 
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(Continued from page 48) 
accounts to be carried forward op 
a nominal basis of values and in 
disregard of proper depreciation 
charges found itself confronted 
with a tax liability of more thay 
$2,000,000. The accounts were cor. 
rected and the liability relieved by 
means of retrospective appraisal, 

One concern, by watching the 
sound values and the estimated ex. 
pectancy of life as shown by its 
appraisal, is able to forecast accu- 
rately just where and when re. 
placements will be necessary and, 
very closely, how much cash will 
be needed for them. 

A large corporation which oper- 
ates many plants found through 
an appraisal analysis that the ac- 
tual maintenance costs on one 
group of plants exceeded normal 
by 100 per cent. An investigation 
revealed the cause and indicated 
the remedy. 

Another had paid $9,000 for an 
electrical installation just before 
an appraisal showed it to be worth 
new only $6,200. When the detail 
of the valuation was shown to the 
contractor and he was asked to 
explain, he admitted that he had 


.made some “mistakes” in the bill- 


ing and refunded the difference— 
$2,800. 

Another appraisal showed in its 
detail analysis that there was an 
excessive inventory of small tools. 
It was found that most of the 
workmen had at their benches 
three or four times as many tools 
as they needed. As a result, it 
was not necessary to buy any ad- 
ditional tools for several years. 

One superintendent insisted that 
the condition of some of his ma- 
chines was so bad that he could 
not keep up production unless he 
were provided with new ones. The 
management felt that inasmuch as 
the machines were not very old, 
they should still be in good con- 
dition. An appraisal bore out this 
opinion, thus saving a consider- 
able expenditure. 

Another appraisal showed that 
a large number of patterns in a 
foundry’s stock-room were obso- 
lete. They were scrapped, thus 
saving so much storage space that 
the addition which had _ been 
thought to be necessary to shelter 
them was not built. 

I could go on almost indefinite- 
ly citing similar instances, but 
these should be sufficient to show 
how widely and effectively definite 
knowledge of plant properties can 
be used by a going business. It 1s 
an essential of intelligent manage- 
ment, as most successful business 
men have discovered. 


A third article by Mr. Olson— 
“What the Investor Should Know 
About Fixed Assets”—will appear 1" 
an early issue. 
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the The first inner tube to successfully with- 
1 ex == stand the “‘burning-up’’ from constant 
r its = flexing under heavy loads and high speeds. 
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and, 
will 
per- 
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ac- 
“a - INDIA 
tion TRUE-BLUE 
ted = Inner Tube 
As flabby and lifeless as As ‘tough and lively 
ald rotted leather. Easily as when placed in 
an forn with the hands. the casing. 
ore 
rth 
tail 
the This actual service test again proves the 
to striking superiority of the TRUE-BLUE 
had (HEAT-PROOF) inner tube under present 
ill high-speed, low-pressure, heavy load 
oiaal running conditions. 
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the the buses of an important California bus 
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“es —and by long odds the greatest improve- 
as ment that has been made in inner tubes 
d, in recent years. 
a This is one of many exclusive INDIA fea- 
re tures which enable car owners, bus and 
_ truck operators to get unusual records of 
" uninterrupted mileage from INDIA tires. 
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TRUE BLUE 


t ‘Ei 
The INDIA dealer franchise is an extremely = EA PROOF 


valuable concession on which to build a suce 


cessful tire business. Inquiries are solicited 


from men or concerns who may be interested i ‘tre fal & eq 
in this franchise for certain open territories. 


Cet 


INDIA TIRE & RUBBER CO,,4VAKRON, OHIO. 
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Five years of rapid industrial progress have built a new skyline in San Francisco; $228,000,000 worth of buildings. 
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San Francisco—Western Headquarters 


By CAPEN A. FLEMING 


Manager, Industrial Department San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 


OT ONCE, but twice, within 

the memory of men now liv- 

ing, the strange thing we 
call Destiny has built, in the same 
place, its own commercial, financial 
and manufacturing capital city on 
the Pacific Coast. 

Nowadays, many names are given 
to Destiny. ‘‘Cause and effect’’ 
says the man in the street. ‘‘Eco- 
nomic determinism’’ is what the 
financial expert calls it. The name 
makes no difference. Robert Bruce’s 
historic spider which seven times 
spun its web across the cave mouth 
was less persistent than this inevit- 
able force. 


Nine Years Later 


ALF a dozen times, in the days 

of the gold-mining Argonauts, 
devastating fires swept the wooden 
village on the sand dunes of San 
Francisco Bay. As many times, 
‘‘Destiny’’—backed by the judg- 
ment and determination of far- 
sighted business men—spun its web 
of thoroughfares across the hills and 


PART I 


flats, until the city took root, grew 
fast, roared ahead, with the mer- 
chant navies of the world in her 
fifteen miles of berthing space—the 
commerce of Western America in 
her streets—and ran straight into 
the great fire of 1906—a three hun- 
dred and fifty million dollar calam- 
ity ! 


In the history of cities there ex- 
ists no more significant episode than 
is contained in the statement that 
nine years after the great fire San 
Francisco not only had rebuilt her- 
self but was hostess to millions who 
visited one of the greatest and per- 
haps the most exquisite of all the ex- 
positions ever held—the Panama 

















A glimpse of San Francisco’s deep-water harbor fron 
San Francisco Bay is the largest landlock 


ec with 15 miles of ace. 
harbor in the = ™ 
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Pacific. And 
eleven years, the progress made by 
her resolute citizens has been breath- 


ADVERTISEMENT 


in the ‘succeeding taking. Take any yardstick you 


can think of, and the result is the 
same. Here, for example, are a few: 

















Per cent 
San Francisco’s Progress 1906 1925 ee 
increase 
Rank CUMMINS o bos ties nk ache dna $1,998,400,779 | $9,479,464,458 374 
Assessed . Valuation ..............008 mM ’375, 932, ‘447 1, 049, 362, 516 179 
Value of Manufactured Products....... 136, 601, “442 ”528, 723, 269 287 - 
Value of Foreign Commerce........... 84, 348, 540 336, 7439, 199 298 
Savings Bank Deposits............... 162, "320, 980 678,759,170 318 
pee Se eee 68, 064, 300 182,907,216 169 
Building Operations ..............0e0- 34, 947, 386 50,392,793 44 
Carload Movements ............+2e0- "100, 000 230,880 130 
Postal Receipts .........eseeesceeeees 1,509, 595 8,132,899 441 
Custorie’ PpOUNe 6.5 oss oicin ccs cs'cin'p Sis 010 9'462,639 12,073,552 27 
Per Capita Wealth............cecsees 1,941 3,807 96 























China Basin—a center of San Francicso harbor-front industrial activity. 


How Industries Grew 
LWAYS, in California, men 
have lived easily and made 

money. It is therefore the more 
remarkable that, from San Fran- 
cisco’s earliest days, her people have 
not been content to rely upon the 
tremendously rich back country, 
but have built themselves into a 
high degree of _ self-sufficiency 
through the development of industry 
in many lines, until today the tale 
of San Francisco’s industrial de- 
velopment (excluding industries with 
a value-output of less than $5,000) 
already equals or surpasses the en- 
tire annual agricultural output of 
the state. The fact is that, from the 
very beginning, industries have 
flourished, and now the city not 
only numbers thousands of Pacific 
Coast enterprises, but has become 
the hub of western manufacture and 
distribution of national industries 
that heretofore shipped from the 
East. The blacksmith shop and 
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rigging yard that sprang up over 
night to serve the wooden sailing 
ships, developed into great dry- 
docks, foundries and rolling mills. 
The ‘‘outfitter’’? who sometimes 
‘‘erub-staked’’ the hopeful pros- 
pector became first a jobber, and 
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A bit of the great Highway along the ocean 
front—in January or June a wholesome recreation 
place for working men and their employers. 


then a manufacturer, importer and 
exporter of foodstuffs. And so it 
has been in every line—a tribute 
alike to San Francisco’s preemi- 
nence in location and natural ad- 
vantages on the Pacific Coast, and to 
the constantly increasing number of 
business men who have seen and 
taken advantage of this. opportunity 
—until in 1923 the industrial record 
stood as shown in, t the table below. 
Projecting thé sctirve- ‘6f growth to 
1926 you havé’$529,000,000 for an 
up to date figure on the present an- 
nual output of San Francisco’s in- 
dustries. It is one-fifth of all the 
industrial production of California, 
in San Francisco’s 42 square miles. 
And in the 2,464 square miles of San 
Francisco’s metropolitan area the 
annual manufactured output 
amounts yearly to $1,379,415,000. 


Closest to Markets 


S AN FRANCISCO’S market—the 

number of customers best 
reached from this area—stands 
without a peer on the Pacific Coast. 
It takes people to make a market, 
and the city that is most favorably 
located as regards population is the 























‘ Number Average 
Leading San Francisco of Number of Value ef 
Industries establish- wage Wages products 
ments? earners 
Food Products .............. 418 7,276 $9,536,722 $108,687 ,815 
Po er eee 341 4,842 8,032,410 40,784,331 
WEED caudhndeatabsunss ders 195 5,959 6,543,538 36,476,007 
Metal Products ............ 418 7,017 10,554,696 47,041,288 
Wood Products ............. 156 3,840 6,182,625 26,379,826 
errr erro rT tt Te 49 1,304 1,618,940 8,722,906 
Mineral Products ........... 45 540 843,952 3,176,442 
Paint and Oil Products...... 10 187 239,788 4,080,566 
Transportation ............. 65 645 1,088,225 3,763,106 
Chemical Products .......... 59 458 580,558 4,708,674 
Miscellaneous Products ..... 334 11,570 16,154,574 132,496,574 
2,090 43,638 $61,376,028 *$416,317,535 














1Excluding those with less than $5,000 annual output. 
$1923 census figures are latest available. 
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best distributing center. On this 
basis, we find that, from the South- 
ern portion of the State, 2,624,00 
people can be served at a lower 
freight rate cost, while from San 
Francisco 4,844,000 people are 
reached at a lower freight rate cost 
than from the South—an 84 per cent 
advantage. In addition, 1,400,000 
others can be served at the same 
freight rate from either part of the 
State. 

Or, comparing San Francisco’s 
trade territory with cities of the 
Pacific Northwest, we find San 
Francisco has a trade population, 














Low cost water transportation brings the mighty 
forests of the Pacific Northwest to San 
Francisco’s doors. 


measured by freight rates, of 5,588,- 
000 as against the trade population 
served from the Northwest coast 
cities of 3,345,000—a 67 per cent 
greater population in the San Fran- 
cisco trade territory. Concentrated 
within the San Francisco Bay area 
alone is more than one-fifth of the 
entire trade population of the three 
Pacific Coast States and within the 
switching limits of San Francisco 
are 68 per cent more people than 
within the switching limits of any 
other Bay point. 


Eastern Manufacturers 


ASTERN manufacturers, plan- 

ning and locating branch fac- 
tories on the Pacific Coast, to serve 
this rich market, constitute the lat- 
est, and one of the most important 
developments in San Francisco’s 
industrial life. Branch factories 
already established have proved by 
practical tests in comparable work 


the greater productive efficiency of 
from 20 per cent or even more. An 


average summer temperature of 
59°—an average winter temperature 
of 51°, places San Francisco in the 
temperature belt of greatest work- 
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A typical heavy-industry development on San Francisco’s bay-frontage. 


ing efficiency, as determined by in- 
vestigations at Yale University, 
and, in addition, constitutes an im- 
portant factor in building, heating, 
and plant maintenance costs. Simil- 
arly the record of only five and a 
half days lost to outdoor work be- 
tween November and March speaks 
for itself in greater labor efficiency 
indoors and out. Abundant and 
cheap oil—and hydro-electric power, 
occupy a large place in the picture, 
and the fact that the average work- 
ing man in San Francisco would 
not willingly live any place else 
constitutes a tremendous factor in 
the stability of personnel and the 
prevention of labor turnover. 


Industrial Sites 


[THIN San Francisco’s city 

limits are yet hundreds of 
acres of waterfront property suited 
for industrial development. A 
single new project, soon to be put 
under way, comprises 291 acres of 
industrial lands—the Islais Creek 
development. Along the whole 
western shoreline for 49 miles of the 
great Bay runs a natural deepwater 
channel, with seemingly unlimited 
thousands of industrial acres— 
abundant room for branch-plant in- 
dustrial development. Pleasant 
homesites for employes are available 
close by; a little further oceanward 
are more expensive residence dis- 
tricts—still further west the large 
estates and country clubs in the 
beautiful hill country of the San 
Francisco peninsula. 


Special Industrial Services 


NDUSTRIAL San Francisco is a 

natural growth in a great new 
field of profitable opportunity on 
the Pacific Coast and face to face 
with the tremendous widening trade 
areas of the Orient. The list of new 
industries and branch-plants al- 
ready established is large and 
varied, and to serve manufacturers 
everywhere who are interested in 
this territory, the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce maintains 
an Industrial Department that will 
serve you as frankly and impartially 

















A “Winter” Day Downtown. 


as though you were to send your 
own special representative. If you 
are interested in the industrial pos- 
sibilities of the Pacific Coast, the 
Industrial Department of the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce 
invites your correspondence. All 
letters received are considered con- 
fidential between the Industrial De- 
partment and the writer. Write to 
us. It is almost certain that we 
will be able to furnish you informa- 
tion of value. 
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A Few Rules for Failure 


1. Never do anything you are 
not paid to do! 

2. Don’t be thorough in your 
work. “Good enough” is a fine slo- 
gan to hang up and remember. 

3. Pity yourself. Believe in luck 
alone. Remember that when you 
were born you did not have the 
chances that John D. Rockefeller 
Jr., fell heir to. 

4. Don’t stick to anything too 
long. Something else may be 
easier. 

5. Remember nothing matters 
except what you do during work- 
ing hours. How you spend your 
leisure is mnobody’s business but 
your own. 

6. Wait, until you are making 
big money before you begin fo 
save regularly. Then you will be 
pretty sure to die poor. 

7. Either have no sense of hu- 
mor at all, or inversely, try never 
to be serious at any time. 

8. Always let others make deci- 
sions for you. It is no use to de- 
velop the capacity for making de- 
cisions because your present job 
doesn’t demand it. It simply does 
not pay. 

9. Put off until to-morrow 
what you do not feel like doing to- 
day. You will feel more like doing 
it then. 

10. Don’t be too much “trouble 
to yourself” in the matter of tak- 
ing care of your health and what 
you eat. After you get where you 
want to be. you can take care of 
your health. 

11. Demand immediate results. 
Don’t go into anything that re- 
quires years of waiting and work- 
ing before results can be seen. 

12. Avoid all regular habits of 
self-improvement. They are arti- 
ficial. The mind will take care of 
itself. Anyhow, they rarely show 
any immediate benefit. 

13. Be proud. Don’t do jobs be- 
neath your dignity. Don’t stand 
corrections from anybody. If you 
can’t work worthy of your efforts, 
don’t do anything at all. 

14. Don’t be finicky about keep- 
ing promises and appointments. If 
you can’t keep a promise or an 
appointment, don’t worry. It’s all 
right. 

15. In such matters as appear- 
ance, manners, courtesy and the 
social side of life—let them slide. 
They are not important.—Dr. 
Frank Crane. 





From a Banker 
The Editor: 
I read each issue of Forses with 
a great deal of interest, because of 
the character of the material and 
the way in which it is written. 
A. P. GIANNINI 


Chairman, Bank of Italy, 
San Francisco. 








Leon L. Allyn 


General Sales Manager of the Kalamazoo Loose-Leaf 
Binder Company, Kalamazoo, Mich.—largest manufac- 
turer in the world producing loose-leaf binders exclusively. 


He has the executive’s 
anxiety to save time. 


Leon L. Allyn has cut out lost motion at his 
desk. “I do not use shorthand at all,” he says. 


Note this Sales Manager’s way of get- 
ting things done. Then note the cou- 
pon. 
ALAMAZOO Loose-Leaf_ Binder 
Company gives real analytical 


service with its time-saving merchan-_ 


dise. 

To dovetail this sales and service 
work—to keep things moving in branch 
offices in every principal city — clearly 
means that Mr. Allyn must make every 
minute count. 

When he returns from a trip, must 
he let the accumulated correspondence 
“ride” for several days? Must he make 
his office hours coincide exactly with a 
stenographer’s? 

Whenever some matter needs record- 
ing, must he wait for a girl with note- 
book and pencil? 

Not one of these things does he put 
up with. The Dictaphone is there at 
his elbow. It takes down whatever he 
wants to say, whenever he wants to 
say it. And gets it straight; The Dic- 
taphone never “hears it wrong.” 

Whether you sit at the big desk in 
the front office or have a smaller one 
down the line, you don’t know your 
full powers as a producer until you let 


The Dictaphone serve you. Shorthand 
delays — shorthand mistakes and un- 
certainties—are excess baggage. And 
you don’t know what you’re paying for 
them until you’re rid of them. 

As for the secretary or stenographer 
—Miss Wood, Mr. Allyn’s secretary, 
says: “The Dictaphone is so much 
speedier and more accurate. It doesn’t 
worry me with ‘cold notes.’ Because 
I am not interrupted to take dictation 
I can organize my day and really get 
somewhere with it.” 


Better decide to use that coupon. 





Private secretary to Mr. Allyn, whose day is 
no longer disorganized by interruptions, is thus 
able to handle the preparation of sales-bulletins 
and other important work. 


DICTATE to THE DICTAPAUNE 


and double your ability to get things done 


What’s Wrong With 
Shorthand? 


Secretaries say:— 


“I’m sure he said that, but. . . 
*““Hours wasted while he’s in con- 
ference.”’ 

“The other girls can’t help me 
out.” 

“I’m nothing but a bell-hop.” 
“Cold notes are maddening.” 


That’s enough! Ill show him 
this trial offer right now. 








-——-—MAIL WITH YOUR LETTERHEAD---—— 


Dictaphone Sales Corp., 154 Nassau St., New York City 


0 I want to read what leading executives or_secretaries 
say about increasing their ability with The Dictaphone. 
Mail me FREE copy of your booklet, ‘““What’s Wrong 
With Shorthand?” 


I am a Secretary [1] Executive [1] (Check One) 


0 Please notify your nearest office to let me try the 
New Model 10 without obligation. 


Dictaphone Sales 


Fl London, Paris, Brussels, Sydney, Shanghai, etc. 


For Canadian inquiries address 
Corp., Ltd., 33 Melinda St., 
Toronto, Canada 4 
World-wide organization— 
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MILLIONS — CONTRACTS AWARDED PER MONTH | 


$0, FT. OF FLOOR SPACE 
, Average—1923-24-25 —" 
in 27 Northeastern States 


FROM F.W.DODGE CORPORATION 
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Even in the north, construction work put under contract 
now continues in large volume throughout the year. In 
the dead of winter, awards are two-thirds as great as at 
the spring peak. The high fall awards are strong evidence 
that winter construction pays, as they must largely rep- 
resent work to be carried on through the cold months. 


No Need to Wait 
Until Spring 


UILDING construction is now car- 
ried on throughout the winter as 
successfully as in any other season. 


Think what the quicker occupancy 
of these winter-built structures means to 
their owners! 


If you need a new building, don’t wait 


until spring. Start plans now for winter 
construction. 


And use concrete for speed and econ- 
omy. It will pay you. 


Write for booklets on “Winter Construction.” 
There is no obligation 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 West Grand Avenue 
CHICAGO 






A National Organization to 
Improve and Extend the Uses of Concrete 


OFFICES IN 31 CITIES 
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Your Work—How to Get the 
Most Out of It 
(Continued from page 18) 
doing their tasks in the best ways 
and standardizing routine things, 

Even a hasty glance into the 
lives of efficient men shows the 
importance to them of foresight, 
planning ahead. We all know men 
who jump feet foremost into things 
with no clear idea of what they are 
about, trusting to luck to smash 
through somehow. They seldom 
finish the job so quickly or so well 
as the man who quietly analyzes it 
beforehand and makes a plan. 

Planning includes planning for 
rest: not merely adequate sleep, 
but also rest and relaxation during 
work. The application of this prin- 
ciple to routine work is not new; 
but it has been found by experi- 
ments to be quite as important for 
executives and intellectual work- 
ers. 

Many business -men make a 
practice of lying down for a few 
minutes after lunch. Others form 
the habit of relaxing completely 
for five or ten minutes, two or 
three times during the morning 
and afternoon. For a man whose 
work is at a desk, one of the best 
things he can do, if he wants to 
put in a long, effective day, is to 
plan these intervals of relaxation 
quite definitely and observe them 
carefully. Throw up the window 
at such times and take a few deep 
breaths of fresh air, then sit down 
in a different chair, or even lie 
down if possible, and let every 
muscle become lax. After a very 
few minutes of this, it is usually 
possible to return to a difficult 
task with renewed physical and 
mental vigor. 


Must Desire Success 


Another basic law of work is 
somewhat subtler, but without its 
driving force, real accomplishment 
is impossible. It is this: a@ man 
must earnestly want. 

Nothing worth while was ever 
done that was not wanted first. 
Whatever he sets out to achieve, a 
man must desire success so strong- 
ly that failure seems the worst 
imaginable calamity. Effective 
wishing is a great human force. A 
man finds ways to do what he 
powerfully wishes to. This is no 
empty platitude, but a psycho- 
logical fact established by various 
kinds of experiments. 

Keen interest is one of the driving 
forces of life. Interest is the start- 
ing point for developing the ability 
to concentrate, one of the most 
valuable habits a man can acquire: 
It ts a habit, and can be acquired, 
just like any other habit, by the 
right kind of practice. How prone 
the average man is, however, to 
allow the passing or negligible 
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THE PERMANENCE 


OF CHANGE 






The first 
Continental 








UT of every series of experimen- 

tal research there evolves a 

certain few refinements, which are 

retained and made a permanent part 
of the perfected design. 


Down through the years, from the 
first one lung motor until the pres- 
ent eight cylinder masterpiece, there 
have been a continuous train of de- 
velopments, many of which resulted 
in improvements incorporated as per- 
manent practice. 


From the inception of the gasoline 
motor era until the present, the 
Continental Motors Corporation has 
been a pioneer creator in motor 
design and practice. 


It not only has kept pace with scien- 
tific development, but has been a 
leader in the refinement and universal 


application of the internal combustion 
motor. 


Such leadership is possible because 
of a rare combination of resources— 
methods, experience and men. Its 
organization is built to function in 
the specialization of one thing. What 
it has accomplished cannot be at- 
tained in a few short years. 


It has taken Continental more than 
a generation of painstaking thought 
and care to reach its present high 
standing, during which time it has 
designed and perfected motors for 
automobile, bus, truck, marine, in- 
dustrial and airplane service. 


As a result, the Red Seal Continental 
Motor for these .uses reflects the per- 
manence of change, which only years 
and resources make possible. 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
Offices: Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. Factories: Detroit and Muskegon 
The Largest Exclusive Motor Manufacturer in the World 
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cAmazing Lumber 


{NOT CUT FROM TREES] 


sets new standards 


of home comfort and economy 


It stops heat and cold many times 
more effectively than wood. Cuts 
fuel bills by about ¥3. Already used 
in more than 90,000 homes. + + + 


N amazing heat-stopping 
lumber has made house 
insulation practical. Architects 
and other building authorities 
urge its use. People everywhere 
are building with it. In five short 
years more than 90,000 homes 
have been erected this modern 


way. 
These homes are cool in sum- 
mer... warm in winter... % 


more economical to heat. They 
mark a new standard of Amer- 
ican building practice. Now 
that insulation has been made 
practical, the authorities say 
heat-leaking houses are fast be- 
coming harder to sell, rent or 
mortgage.  # 
This amazing lumber is Celo- 
tex. Itisnot cut from trees, but 
manufactured in broad strong 


boards from the tough fibres of 
cane. It is stronger in walls 
than wood and many times more 
effective as insulation. Celotex 
is enduring . . . scientifically 
sterilized and waterproofed. 
The demand for Celotex has 
been tremendous. It has in- 
creased production from 12 mil- 
lion square feet in 1922 to a 
present yearly output of over 220 
million feet ... much more than 
the combined production of all 
other manufacturers of insu- 
lation used for building purposes. 
Thus Celotex takes its place 
as one of the country’s fastest 
growing and soundest industries. 
Complete information about 
Celotexmay besecured by address- 
ing The Celotex Company, 645 
No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
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thing to distract his attention from 
the subject on which it is impor. 
tant for him to concentrate, js 
shown by the experience of a life 
insurance agent who, according to 
one eminent psychologist, was dis. 
tressed by the tendency of his 
prospects to turn their minds to jr. 
relevant things. He did a curioys 
and effective thing. 

His practice was to sell only in 
his own office by special appoint- 
ment. He did this in order to con- 
trol the conditions and prevent in- 
terruptions. In his office he put 
only the simplest furniture, hung 
nothing on the walls but the calen- 
dar, and allowed nothing on the 
desk but the particular insurance 
policy he meant to discuss with 
the client. He wanted all of the 
man’s attention centered on the 
subject in hand. 

After a while he discovered that 
a good many of his clients, at the 
close of the interview, commented 
on the interesting dates on the 
calendar. There was nothing else 
to distract them, so they noticed a 
calendar that otherwise would not 
have caught their eyes. The agent 
then banished even the calendar! 

. Another very important law of 
work is this: never permit failure 
to become a habit. 


Complete Each Task 


An old cat brings dead mice for 
her kittens when they are very 
small; the kittens growl and stick 
their claws and teeth into the un- 
resisting bodies. Later, the mother 
cat brings mice which she has par- 
tially disabled; the kittens then 
have to overcome some opposition 
from the mice. Still later, the 
mice are brought uninjured, but 
if they escape from the kittens, the 
mother cat promptly catches and 
disables them enough so the kit- 
tens can handle them without 
further help. No good mouse- 
catcher allows her kittens to form 
a habit of failure with respect to 
mice! 

The habit of completing each 
task successfully acts as a sort of 
tonic for the nerves, lessens fa- 
tigue, enables you to release more 
energy and to direct it more easily 
and accurately. The only way to 
develop the determination needed 
for further successes is to keep 
yourself succeeding with every- 
thing you undertake. 

Another law of work that is im- 
portant may be stated, if somewhat 
clumsily, as follows: learn to adjust 
yourself to the conditions you have to 
endure, but make a point of trying 
to alter or correct conditions so that 
they are most favorable for you. 

Nobody can control all the con- 
ditions—climate, for instance. All 
can control some of them—for in- 
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rl Public Service In New Jersey 


of 
re 


UBLIC SERVICE ELECTRIC AND Gas ComPANy sells more 
_ than Twenty Billion cubic feet of gas a year to nearly 
fd 700,000 users and more than Nine Hundred Million kilo- 
eZ watt hours of electricity to nearly 675,000 users. 


n Public Service Railway Company and Public Service 
: Transportation Company, operating a coordinated service 
. of cars and buses, transport a total of 600,000,000 passengers 
d a year. 








Public Service Corporation of New Jersey, which con- 
: trols these and other subsidiary companies, is owned by 
an army of more than Fifty Two Thousand stockholders, 
f largely customers of the operating Public Service companies. 


Public Service Corporation of New Jersey 
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— Canada ~ 
A Dominion of 
Prosperity 


THE INDUSTRIAL LIFE OF CANADA 
which has been enlarging with ever in- 
creasing rapidity during recent years is 
enjoying an era of economically sound 
prosperity. 


ITS MINES, ITS FACTORIES AND ITS 
vast industrial plants are actively en- 
gaged in adding to the nation’s wealth 
and progress. Stretching across the North 
American Continent, the enterprises of 
Canada are as great as the territory it 
occupies. 


International Utilities Corporation 
through its Canadian subsidiaries, North- 
western Utilities, Ltd., Canadian Western 
Natural Gas, Light, Heat & Power Com- 
pany, Ltd. and Nanaimo Electric Light, 
Power & Heating Company, Ltd., is partici- 
pating inand contributing tothe industrial 
prosperity of Canada. These organizations 
serve power, light, heat and Natural Gas 
to some of the most important industrial 
and traffic centers of the westerndominion. 


















INTERNATIONAL UTILITIES 
CORPORATION 


120 Broadway ~ New York 
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stance, to a certain extent, noise in 
the places where we work. But one 
of the useful habits is to acquire 
the ability to disregard annoying 
factors in the environment if they 
cannot be changed. Some interest- 
ing stories show how accustomed 
things, or their absence, sometimes 
affect ability to work or to do 
other things. 

The great German philosopher, 
Immanuel Kant, formed the habit 
of pursuing his subjects of thought 
in his study, fastening his eyes on 
a weather vane on a neighbor’s 
barn. Year after year the weather 
vane remained and Kant, with his 
eyes glued to it, followed his 
thoughts on their intricate and ef- 
fective way. The vane was one of 
the conditioning stimuli in his 
surroundings; while he was not 
conscious of it as a vane, it seemed 
to help him to concentrate. One 
day the owner of the barn removed 
the vane. Kant was lost! He 
wrote a bitter letter to the city 
magistrate,. insisting that the 
weather vane be put back! 


Men Who “Save Themselves” 


A story in similar vein is told 
about Sir Walter Scott, the novel- 
ist. As a boy, Scott is said to have 
performed what might pass to-day 
as a clever psychological experi- 
ment. There was a very good 
speller in the school Scott was at- 
tending ; Scott was no mean speller 
himself, but he could not pass this 
rival and get to the head of the 
class. One day he noticed that the 
other chap always fingered a cer- 
tain button on his coat while he 
was spelling the hardest words; it 
seemed to give him mental poise. 
Always it was the same button. 
Opportunity offering, Scott secret- 
ly snipped off the button. The 
spelling class was called. The 
teacher pronounced a stiff word. 
The champion reached for his but- 
ton, found it gone, and his poise 
vanished. Scott won 

In concluding this brief survey 
of effective working habits, I may 
say that the world’s hardest 
workers, those who have most to 
show for their efforts, are usually 
men who “save themselves.” Not 
that they refuse to spend their 
abilities and energies liberally; 
they do just that, even to the point 
of exhaustion on great occasions. 
But while giving, they are zealous 
to do it in such a way that their 
energies shall “buy” the greatest 
results. They save themselves 
from worry, unnecessary fatigue, 
fear, hatred, and other harmful 
emotions which dissipate energy, 
bad working habits, or any other 
conditions in their environment 
that hamper the release of their 
energies and prevent them from 


realizing the greatest results pos- 
sible. 
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[or ten_years General has 
sailed Slraight in its course 


on calm seas and rough-- 
—> piloted always by a YW 
belief in its original policy 





company was founded has become more and more a 
conviction, It is the reason there is no temptation 
great enough, no exigency sufficient to turn this 
company from its course, its steadfast policy of never 
tampering with quality. 


It is the reason that in a brief period of ten years General 
has gained its outstanding position in car owner prefer- 
ence and quality leadership in the industry. 


Today, when car owners have a watchful eye on quality, © 
General stands out among tire values—fortified by a 
known policy and a record of service that has proved 
its ultimate economy to millions by giving almost unbe- 
lievable mileage, comfort and safety. 


GENERAL 


TIRE 


Ha 
It’s the second 10,000 miles ty that makes the big hit 


BUILT IN AKRON, OHIO, BY THE GENERAL TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 
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Forbes me~ 


A Life ~ Saver for Busy Business OMNen. 





This Service is supplemented by special monthly reviews, on later pages of each issue, by such authorities as Dr. Julius Klein, 
director U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; Samuel O. Dunn, editor “Railway Age”; V. E. Carroll, editor “Tex- 
tile World”; Paul Wagner, “National Petroleum News”; I. V. Shannon, New Orleans, and other market specialists. 


EPORTS from various sections of 

the country and various industries 
continue to be published showing busi- 
ness at its familiar high rates during 
September and, although the prosperous 
conditions then prevailing in most lines 
still appear dominant in a general way, 
there appears to have been a moderate 
slowing down since the first of the 
month. 

Whatever hesitation has developed is 
in no wise serious and is apparent more 
in the mere continuation of 
business at its previous high 


and Christmas holiday demand, but 
chain store and mail order sales con- 
tinue far ahead of all previous years for 
corresponding periods. 


NTEREST rates still persevere in 

their slow but steady firming process 
and are currently the highest they have 
been for a number of years. No drastic 
stringency is anticipated as the move- 
ment is chiefly seasonal, but it seems 
probable that the days of “cheap money” 


tems have already placed good sized 
orders for rails, with many other roads 
inquiring for last quarter delivery this 
year or for the first quater of 1927. 
The tremendous subway projects of 
New York City will soon be in the 
market for their needs, also, and this 
demand is by no means. insignificant. 
Most of the larger roads already re- 
porting their individual earnings show 
gains of anywhere from 5 to 30 per cent. 
over August of 1925, but it is more 
probable that the average 








levels instead of the seasonal 
forging ahead into new high 
ground which is usually anti- 
cipated during October. 

What has really happened, 
perhaps, is that fall expansion 
in a great many lines got under 
way earlier than usual this 
year, as witness the high rate 
of steel operations in August, 
with a resulting tendency to 
spread high productive rates 
over a longer period of time 
but without the usual rather 
sudden spurts into spectacular 
records for perhaps a month or 
six weeks at the peak of fall 
demand. 


Steel Demand 
HE steel trade continues to 
show the best and most 
important aspects in the en- 
tire manufacturing picture. 
With demand for building not 
quite so strong as during the 
summer and early fall months, 
and with motor inquiry fallen 








For Sale—Gocd Boats—Cheap 
Five-Day Week for Ford Plants.... 68 


Highlights of the News 


Rail Profits Break New Records.... 
Are Money Rates Going Higher?.... 
France and Germany Renew Fight. . 
Another Big Wheat Crop in Canada 
Republicans Praise Coolidge Era... 
Has Rubber Turned the Corner?.... 
Bankers Association Convention.... 
Germany Offers to Buy Back Lands 
Treasury Tax Receipts Mount...... 
Democrats Want New Tax Cuts.... 70 


advance over that month will 
work out at around 4 or 5 per 
cent. 

The estimated profit totals 
for August of this year, at bet- 


62 ter than $130,000,000, compare 
65 with net operating income of 

about $116,900,000 in the pre- 
72 vious month of 1926, and with 
66 $124,800,000 in the correspond- 
70 ing month of last year, the 

first time August net had gone 
64 over $100,000,000 since the 
65 roads were returned to private 
72 ownership. 


The August figures for this 


70 year bring closer to reality the 


very probable totals of over 


‘ ‘ $1,200,000,000 to be reported by 
Conversations at Thoiry Liens caaen 72 the Class I system for the full 
Canada’s New Cabinet............. 72 calendar year of 1926, which 
Large Estimates Break Cotton...... 66 would also be by far the larg- 
Record of League of Nations...... . 70 ant saneel Sepnrn eennee Be Ge 


roads since ending of Federal 
control, and would compare 
with profits of only $1,137,000,- 
000 in the whole of last year. 





off moderately, the small 











amount of business thus lost 

to the trade appears about to be much 
more than balanced by new inquiries 
from the transportation companies. 

The largest individual losses in the 
Florida disaster of last month appear 
now to have been chiefly covered by 
insurance. Total losses are not so large 
as first reported but are still well over 
$100,000,000, of which perhaps 30 per 
cent. will be born by the insurance con- 
cerns. 

Motor production and sales reached 
new ‘high levels for September but the 
current month shows a slight seasonal 
falling off in buying demand and a few 
manufacturers have announced price 
cuts, along with another drop in tire 
quotations. 

Dry goods and department store 
sales are displaying some seasonal slow- 
ing up at this time, between the college 


are past for the present business cycle, 
and the prospect of gradually stiffening 
rates may have some effect upon busi- 
ness, as well as speculative, sentiment. 
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Net Profits Set Up a New High Rec- 
ord. Freight Loadings Continue 
Advance. Seasonal Movements 
Se final reports have not 

been published at this writing, it 
appears very likely that net railway op- 
erating income for the Class I systems 
reported during the month of August, 
will run not far from $130,000,000, and 
thus break, once more, the previous rec- 
ords for the month in railway history. 

A number of the large railway sys- 


Car Loadings 
— TOTAL freight car loadings 
during September were 


somewhat reduced by the Labor Day 
holiday but have since recovered suf- 
ficiently practically to guarantee the us- 
ual further advance in profits of the 
large carriers for that month. The us- 
ual seasonal movement of loadings. 
shows a quick recovery, after the re- 
duced Labor Day totals, up to new high 
levels for the year. Last year revenue 
freight volume came very close to new 
highs but never quite exceeded the pre- 
vious record which was set up for the 
week of August 29. 

At the present writing the weekly 
figures have recovered to new high levels 
for 1926 compared with the year’s pre- 
vious record in the week of Septem- 
ber 4, when 1,151,438 cars were loaded. 
The next few weeks, however, should 
continue to outstrip the latest record,. 
if present tendencies continue. 
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Peaks for the previous years were made 
in the weeks ended October 23, 1924; 
September 25, 1923; and October 24, 
1922. 














~J) 
Cotton 
and Grain Lower. Rubber and 
Sugar Turn Upward 
A FTER firming up somewhat to- 
ward the close of last month, gen- 
eral commodity prices appear once more 
to be reacting toward the low levels 
reached on the declines of August and 
September. 





Important Commodities React. 


Mo. Year 
Latest Prev. Prev. 

Dun’s Index ........0. 185.717 185.129 195.766 
Bradstreet’S  .sececeee 12.6968 12.6441 14.0878 
Despite a slight firming up, the 


monthly averages are still not far from 
the lowest levels in a couple years and 
the weekly indexes are likewise hover- 
ing close to bottom prices. The Irving 
Fisher average of 200 representative 
commodities has again lapsed back to 
under 148 or less than a full point above 
the extreme low level of 147.2 reported 
in the week ended August 20, and which 
retains the championship for the lowest 
number of this series for several years. 


Cotton and Grains Lower 


The most material declines since the 
first of the month have taken place in 
the most important commodity Classi- 
fications. Cotton and the grains have 
born the brunt of recent selling with 
the latter down $6 to $7 a bale from 
previous quotations. 

The occasion of the first and largest 
break was the Government report, esti- 
mating the current crop at more than 
15,800,000 bales. After fair recovery 
from this blow, further liquidation has 
been encountered, chiefly from South- 
ern houses, and the market is now fluc- 
tuating not far from the previous low 
levels, which set a new bottom record 
for the season. ; 


N EXT in importance among the re- 
cent back-sliders is wheat which thus 
far has failed to be disturbed by any 
rumors of smaller foreign or domestic 
supply. The reports from Canada con- 
tinue favorable and the probability of 
another large crop in that district has 
exercised its depressing effect upon 
domestic quotations which are generally 
about 2 cents a bushel under the prices 
posted two weeks ago. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


2 Weeks “Year 
Latest Prev. Prev. 
Wheat, Dec. ..........- $1.37 $1.39 a 
Core, MES. Scaacsceeeate o 80% 4 
jespan obsends BH 41% 3 
Cotton, Mid., TB sto 14.84 17.56 21.10 
WO i dcateidecssacusene 55 7.50 8.40 
Coffee, No. 7, Rio..... 17 18 -20% 
Sugar, - GOen, bsdisvccds 9 057 055 
Beef, Family ......c0e- 23.00 22.50 24.00 
Iron, y am. | See 22.75 22.50 22.25 
Steel, Pitta, ...0csc0see 35.00 35.00 35.00 
PO int SI 8.70 8.75 9.60 
Cop . Seheesesoeeeeseea 14.10 14.20 14.25 
Zinc, E. St. Louis...... 7.35 7.42% 7.87% 
Titt: setceupamapesetouad 69.37 25 50 
Rubber, Dee. ....ccccce 43 .40 92 
Crude Oil, Wid Gont.. 2.05 2.05 1.65 
GasGls <acsmseodeserses .21 21 old 


Corn also had a rather bad tumble 
and even the frequent warnings of pos- 
sible early frosts and heavy damage to 
the late western crop seem uanble to 
rally prices materially from their valley 
of despond at around the 80-cent level. 
Oats is the only well-behaving member 












Tue 6% Reat Estate Bonps 
THAT BANKS BUY 


would be excellent investments for you 


OUR bank, even more than your- 

self, has reason to be cautious in 

the purchase of investments, for 
only part of the funds whicn it invests 
are its own; the bulk, of course, being 
made up of deposit and trust funds. 


Banks have found, and so have insur- 
ance companies and other institutional 
investors, that real estate first mortgage 
investments are uniformly more secure 
and pay a higher return than other 
classes of securities. Hence it is that in- 
creasingly large purchases of real estate 
bonds are being made 


and resources of Sixty-Five Million 


Dollars, have been bought by more 


than 300 National Banks, State Banks 


and Savings Banks, whose purchases 
have ranged from a few thousand dol- 
lars to blocks of $100,000. 


Why not invest your surplus, your sav- 
ings, in the same bonds which these 
banks buy, and at the same rate of in- 
terest? These bonds offer you bank safe- 
ty, 2 6% return, and first mortgage 
security that is guaranteed as to prin- 
cipal and interest by the United States 
Fidelicy & Guaranty 














by banks and insurance Company, with re- 
companies. To Banks — Investment {| sources of Fifty-One 
The 6% Real Estate one Millions, and as to title 
A number of banks and eeeaieans : 
Bonds recommended deniers chconghont the conaer by the New York Title 
by The Baltimore Trust |} ticipate with us in che sale of t ese || & Mortgage Company, 
i bonds. Inquiries from other banks A 
Company, itself a bank || and invesement dealers are invited. with resources of 





with 75,000 depositors 





Thirty-Six Millions. 








Write tothe Main Office of THE BALTIMORE TRUST COMPANY, 25 East Baltimore St., 
Baltimore, Md., cr to any of the following banks or banking houses for Booklet No. 23. 


Baltimore Company, Inc............. New York, N.Y. 
Breen & Company ..............-.. Fort Dodge, lowa 
Brugh & Spielman .............+-.. Hagerstown, Md. 
Owen Daly & Company ............ . Baltimore, Md 
J.C. Dann & Company ..........02020 Buffalo, N.Y. 
Empire Trust Company ............. .St. Joseph, Mo. 
Ferris & Hardgrove ........Spokane, Portland, Seattle 
Industrial Bank ............5. .Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Emil H. Lampe. . : haaaus .. Warren, Pa. 
E. Gray Linney Compete, lee poses ood Roanoke, Va. 


Ward, Sterne & Co....... 


Elliott Magraw & Co........++++++e. St. Paul, Minn, 
McLaughlin, MacAfee & Co.......... Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Nicol-Ford & Co., Inc.. .... Detroit, Mich. 
Peoples Savings Bank & Aioe Co.. Ay Pane ee Moline, Ill. 
Tee * Ff 
Prudential Gene pcenensrseesintosn Chicago, Ill. 
Richardson & Clark................. Providence, R.1. 
CMTE TD. BARRE, 0.5.0... cece esse sens Washington, D.C. 
Second National Bank .............. Saginaw, Mich. 
State Savings Loan & Trust Co.......... Quincy, Ill. 


6 se cees Birmingham, Ala. 


THE BALTIMORE [RUST COMPANY 


The Largest Trust Company in the South Atlantic States 
offering complete banking, trust and investment services 








CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $7,000,000 RESOURCES $65,000,000 


75,000 DEPOSITORS 




















71 Broadway 





E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated in 1905) 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $80,000,000 


New York 
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Great Wall 
of China at 
NankowPass 





$692 
Roundtrip to Shanghai 


via Honolulu, Yokohama and Kobe 
Magnificent President Liners 


SzE lovely Hawaii, mystic Japan and the beauties and strangeness of 
ancient China. A glorious trip of from six weeks to three months duration. 
Stopover where you like at any port of call. Tour the interiors of these 
countries. 

You depart from San Francisco going via Honolulu, Yokohama and 
Kobe to Shanghai and returning via the same route. Or you may return 
on the Admiral Oriental Line direct from Japan to Seattle. 


You enjoy the rare comfort and luxury of palatial, oil-burning President 
Liners, ele of beam, steady. All rooms are outside. Spacious decks. 
Beautifully appointed public rooms. A world-famous cuisine. 

A sailing every Saturday from San Francisco. A sailing every fortnight 
from Boston and New York for the Orient via Havana, Panama and 
California. 


In addition, a service completely Rouna the World to 22 ports in 14 
countries on regular fortnightly schedules. 


For complete information communicate with any ticket or tourist agent or 


Dollar Steamship Line 


25 Broadway, N.Y, 604 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
Robert Dollar Building, San Francisco 

















Shelved 


That’s what happens to businesses that 
burn—and many of them stay on the shelf 
because they could not see the necessity of 
Business Interruption Insurance. 


Consult your insurance man and let him 
explain this protection to you. - In case of 
fire, a Business Interruption policy might 
save your business from being perma- 
nently shelved. 
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ef FIRST AMERICAN 
ei FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 

bows 


Eighty Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 
ERNEST STURM, CHairman of THE Boarp. 
PAUL L.HAID, Presroent.. 
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“AMERICA FORE” 


CASH CAPITAL — ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO 
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of the group and has not only held it, 
ground in face of the other declines, by 
has actually climbed up to new high 
levels on the movement. 

Perhaps next in importance among 
the chief commodities is the rubber 
market. After pursuing its headlong 
flight for the better portion of a year, 
the long decline appears to have been at 
least temporarily checked and there are 
even satisfactory indications that the 
long-awaited turn in the market has 
finally arrived. After about a month of 
very quiet trading near the lowest prices 
of the year, future deliveries have be. 
come quite active at stronger quota- 
tions and, despite intermediate reactions, 
December prices are currently about 3 
cents above their low quotations of a 
fortnight previous. 


Sugar Improves 


NOTHER important commodity 

which has proved the exception with 
very satisfactory advances in a strong- 
appearing market is sugar. President 
Machado has not yet definitely made 
known the extent, if any, of his execu- 
tive plans for further contraction of the 
Cuban output, but he decreed that the 
harvest shall not begin until January 1, 
1927, which will delay the mills con- 
siderably. 

Unconfirmed reports indicate that the 
year’s crop will not be limited by of- 
ficial decree but the lateness of grind- 
ing may have some such indirect ef- 
fect. At any rate, demand for raw and 
refined sugars has improved consider- 
ably of late and raw futures range 
around 4.52, duty paid, with refined ad- 
vanced once more to 5.90 cents, both 
prices being new high levels for the 
season. 


Petroleum Prices React 


Despite a slight falling off in weekly 
production of crude petroleum in this 
country, prices for both crude and re- 
fined have shown a tendency toward 
somewhat lower levels, and United 
States motor gasoline is reported of- 
fered freely at 12% cents, with reports 
of further shading for a firm bid. 


— prices are generally holding 
quite firm and tin continues its sen- 
sational advance into new high ground 
for the movement, but other miscel- 
laneous metals have joined in the reac- 
tion. Copper, lead and zinc are moder- 
ately lower while further weakness in 
silver has carried that metal to the 
lowest prices in five years at around 
60 cents an ounce. 














Interest Rates Continue Strong. 
Brokers’ Loans Still High. Forbes 
At A. B. A. Convention 
T HE relative tightening in the money 

market continues to make itself felt 
and, although at this writing there have 
been no definite upward changes in the 
rates for general monetary accomoda- 
tion, the levels still hold very firm at 
close to the highest that have been 
quoted in the past two or three years. 


2Wks Year 

Ruling Ago Ago 

Call gnemeg. | oo excessssesee - 5% 5% 5% 
60-90 day time......cc0e- 4% 14 4g 
Commercial paper ......- 4% 4 4% 
N. Y. rediscount ........ 4 3% 
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ia HE call money market is compara- 
tively high when compared with the 
previous summer months but _is not 
seriously so in Comparison with last 
year. It is chiefly the gradually rising 
quotations for the longer-term maturi- 
ties of financial accomodation which be- 
speak the turn in the downward course 
of interest rates, which has been in 
progress almost since the 1921 depres- 
sion, and has presented “cheap money” 
for at least the past year or so. 
A. B. A. Convention 

The annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association at Los Angeles 
has, as was to be expected, brought 
again to the forefront the discussion on 
branch banking, the Hull amendments 
to the McFadden bill, and the blame 
for its failure in the last session of 
Congress. As usual the convention re- 
ceived some bitter denunciations on the 
subject but opinion on branch banking 
is still divided. 

Despite the normal amount of such 
controversey our editor, Mr. B. C. 
Forbes, who attended the convention as 
one of its closing speakers, reports much 
valuable labor accomplished by the 
A. B. A. during the past year, and 
much good advice and inspiration dis- 
tributed throughout the session. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 





Now York wcccccceses $6,930,904,000 $6,312,480,000 
REE PRA 617,973,000 569,776,000 
Philadelphia. ........ 575,021,000 510,718,000 
SS Oe eer 695,814,000 644,791, 
Richmond... . 24. 311,601,000 300,913,000 
BERR, 0500406080008 293,717,000 314,729,000 
CRD. ah.a6ssnssens 1,435,303,000 1,315,804,000 
es EE se5sacaseecs 343,285,000 335,345,000 
Minneapolis .......... 199,107,000 221,961,000 
pe Ee ree 331,122,000 290,325,000 
ery ee 202,334,000 175,813,000 
San Francisco ...... 755,185,000 695,871,000 
TR <nivws seen $12,691,366,000 $11,693,726,000 


Weekly reports on individual debits 
to banking accounts, which are just be- 
ing issued for the end of the past month, 
show figures slightly lower than in 
many of the previous autumn weeks, 
but the grand totals still run about 
$1,000,000,000 per week ahead of the 
same periods in 1925. 

















Up 
Water Rates. Shipping Board Asks 
Bids on U. S. Lines 


ONFLICTING movements and re- 

ports are current in the shipping 
trade with some lines fairly busy while 
others are apparently no better off than 
during the depths of the depression last 
winter and spring. 

In general, the prosperity seems to” 
lie with the grain and coal carrying 
ships. Canadian ports especially report 
continuation of the previous tie-ups in 
important harbors due to inability to 
get tonnage and move the grain out of 
port fast.enough. Much of the export 
grain from Canada is now coming 
through United States ports, where the 
situation is somewhat easier. 

Coal carriers are also doing a good 
business but rates and charters are as 
nervous as the proverbial cat since the 
trade expects an early end to the Brit- 
ish coal strike. But it has been so long 
in developing and there have been so 
many false reports of pending settle- 
ment that operators are on the verge of 
collapse. 


a. 


the country, 


How to ‘Buy’ Profits 


A new form of wasteless advertising that 

sells those you want to reach—that builds 

and maintains good will—constant ‘results 
that cost but a few pennies a year 


be 
4 
< 
a 
8 
3) puxaaD sales managers, seekin, 
& 4 prospects, to keep old customers sold, have learned of a new way to do this 
3 double job with maximum satisfaction . . . with minimum expense. 
Z This new way is so simple that many will not credit it with the big jobs it 
can do. But you can’t kaak 


the most conservative and shrewdest business men, have proved 
this method with the utmost results. 

This new way is the Autopoint Pencil. You use them to advertise your busi 
ness. Day after day, year after year, they stay where you put them—in the “yes” 
man’s hand—to be a constant reminder of the quality of your service or prod- 
uct. To build your sales for you. 


Beautiful “Balanced” Pencils 
Autopoint is so inherently attractive, not only physically but mechanically 





FREE Executive: 
Executives 
A beautiful sample 
Autopoint Pencil 





































new and more effective ways to reach 


off results! ‘Thousands of the biggest advertisers in 


. .. it is so genuinely useful, so universally appreciated . . . that a man once 
given one will never give it up. 

Thousands of Autopoints have been used, in varying qualities and kinds, 
with firms’ names stamped upon their barrels, to carry the message of better 
sales results, of more economical advertising. 

‘'“ + 


Autopoint is the only pencil made of Bakelite, the featherlight, Gibraltar-strong 
composition that comes in the widest range of beautiful colors and effects. 

There are no screw threads to break, no doubtful mechanism to jam. In 
fact, Autopoint exclusively uses a “one-moving-part” mechanism that is un- 
qualifiedly guaranteed for the life of the a 


Send the Coupon Now—for Yours 


There is a grade of Autopoint for every use—a size for every need. See them 
at any stationer’s. Executives of businesses are invited to mail the coupon 
NOW for attractive Autopoint with their name stamped on it, and interest- 
ing new literature and price list. There’s no obligation. 

Learn NOW about this amazing new road to profits—a way to advertise 
for many who have considered advertising too costly for their businesses. 








Autopoint’s 3 Big Exclusive Features 
Cannot “jam”—protected by an exclusive 


1 
2 


patent. 


Bakelite barrel—onyx-like, lightweight fna- 
terial — cannot dent, split, tarnish or burn. 
But one simple moving part. Nothing 
complicated to go wrong. 
No repairs, no bother. 


“The® Better Pencil” 
AUTOPOINT COMPANY 





F. M. 10-26 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY For Executives Only 


4619 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


& 


Without obligation, please rush sample Autopoint Pencil, your 
business-building gift proposition, prices of pencils and stamping, and 


4619 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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Southern Freight Tonnage 
During the Past Fifteen Years 


Has Increased 73% 


} B arenges the past 15 years, the South has laid 
main line railroad track mile for mile with the 
entire United States. Freight originating in the 
South has increased 114 million tons, a gain of 73% 
compared with a country-wide gain of 10% in the 
same period. 


Steady well-rounded progress of the South in agri- 
culture and in all forms of industry is reflected in 
these millions of tons of Southern products shipped 
by freight. 


Caldwell &? Company, with a background of many 

years of Southern financial experience,and with 
an organization extending into every part of the 
South, as well as into the great northern and eastern 
centers of accumulated wealth, has utilized its ex- 
perience and resources in helping to supply capital 
to finance this rapid normal Southern development. 
It surrounds its underwritings with the conserva- 
tive safeguards characteristic of sound investment 
banking throughout the country. 





) We will take pleasure) 
in sending you a.com- 
ig Ng copy of a 
ittle book on South- 
ern investment con- 
ditions, ““What De- : oe : Boe 
termines the Interest This organization places comprehensive facilities at 
Rate?” the service of individual and institutional investors 
wherever situated to supply authoritative informa- 
tion regarding Securities of Southern Municipalities 
and Corporations. 


Caldwell & Company 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
690 Union Street Nashville, Tenn. 


Chicago Detroit Cincinnati 
Louisville Washington Chattanooga Memphis Knoxville Greensboro 
New Orleans Birmingham Jackson St. Petersburg Jacksonville Dallas 


Rogers Caldwell & Company, Inc., New York 








Pittsburgh Kansas City St. Louis 




















©ffering Safe Securities of Electric Light 
and Power,Gas, and Transportation Com- 
panies operating in 20 states. 


Write for list. 


UTILITY 
SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


72 W. Adams St., CHICAGO 
Milwaukee St.Louis Louisville indianapolis 


INVESTMENTS 











KANE, BROOKS & CO. 


7 WALL ST., NEW YORK 




















Read the life stories of the men who are making our 
Motor Industry in the new Forbes book ‘‘Automotive Giants 


of America’”—$2.50. 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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= popular freight’ markets 
seem to include a fair demand for 
lumber tonnage and continued satisfac. 
tory movement of tanker cargoes from 
this country to European ports. 

As had been previously planned, pub- 
lic advertisements have ‘been published 
by the Shipping Board asking for bids 
on many of the ships of the United 
States Lines. The most important ves- 
sels offered for sale are the Leviathan, 
George Washington, President Hard- 
ing, President Roosevelt and the Re- 
public. The steamships American 
Trader, American Banker, American 
Merchant, American Farmer and Amer- 
ican Shipper, all of the American Mer- 
chant Lines, are also being offered for 
bidding. 

















Higher Government Estimate Weak- 
ens Cotton Market. Wheat and Corn 
Also Lower. European Yields 


ROBABLY the most important 

single factor in last month’s cotton 
record was the Government crop esti- 
mate, prophesying a final domestic yield 
of 15,810,000 bales, or an increase in the 
estimate of nearly 650,000 bales over the 
previous guess of September 1, which 
placed the probable crop at only 15,- 
166,000 bales. 


High Cotton Estimate 


The last September estimate of the 
Department of Agriculture is the high- 
est one made public during the current 
season and compares with the initial 
1926 forecast of 15,635,000 bales, and 
with final yields of 16,104,000 bales in 
the previous year, 13,627,000 in 1924 
and with only 10,140,000 bales in 1923. 

The greatest increases by states in 
the most recent estimate occured in 
Alabama, Texas and Oklahoma, while 
Missouri and Arkansas‘ showed slight 
declines in prophecied yield. 

It had been almost generally felt that 
the September 1 estimate was consider- 
ably too low for the coming crop and 
private estimates have ranged around 
a final crop of 15,750,000 bales, but the 
trade was quite unprepared for the large 
increase which the Government author- 
ities piled onto the estimated figures 
and prices broke $7 and more in a single 
session. 


Wheat Drifts Lower 


The wheat market has hardly been 
heavy in recent weeks. It has been 
more a process of gradually drifting 
downward, based almost as much on 
lack of interest by buyers as on weather 
and statistical conditions. The disas- 
trous storms, with snow and killing 
frosts, which swept over the American 
and Canadian fields at the close of last 
month, had no great strengthening ef- 
fect upon future prices, or at least the 
effect was surprisingly short-lived. 

It appears, after all, that the domes- 
tic crop will be of a. very satisfactory 
volume and that the Canadian yield will 
go considerably over the previously es- 
timated totals. Combined with these 
indications, is the added factor that ex- 
port demand is lagging, due perhaps in 
part to high ocean freights, congestion 
at ports and a scarcity of tonnage. 
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COME TO 
HAVANA 





OLFING ...’mid stately Royal Palms wav- 
ing to skies of cerulean blue... fishing, 


Y 7 yachting, bathing...in a sea of deepest 
Gxquisile g S le azure . " warm me peaceful... sparkling in 
of De ligh t the gorgeous sunshine. . . tennis, polo, hunt- 
ing, thrilling jai-alai, horse racing... inde- 

scribably delightful, invigorating, healthful 


...in Cuba’s springlike climate. ..its en- 
trancing tropical beauty. 


And the charming social life . . . cultured, re- 
fined... but free and unrestricted...a gracious, 
hospitable people... making pleasure an art. 


Intriguing Havana...city of contrasts... 
quaint, romantic, century-old scenes mingling 
with modern wealth and progress... different 
... foreign... yet friendly. 


A visit to Cuba is an unforgetable experi- 
ence...and it is only 90 miles from America. 














(In Cuba even the 
warmest summer 
day is made. pleas- 
ant by the cool trade 
winds. The temper- 
ature during 1925 
never rose above 93 
nor fell below 66 
degrees.) 


For information apply to any Cuban Con- 
sul or to the National Tourist Commission, 


Havana, Cuba 
COMMERCE AND INVESTMENT 


Cuba offers op es opportunities for investment and 
commerce. The demand for American merchandise is 
growing rapidly, while the stability and increasing 
development of industry and agriculture within the 
island commend it to the attention of the capitalist. 


a 





Us 
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a. find 
what they want 
in \acksonville 








JACKSONVILLE, Florida, more, perhaps, 
than any other city in the world, offers 
Americans the many things they want. 
As a fast-growing city, the business 
capital of Florida and the new South- 
east, it offers financial opportunities 
that cannot yet be measured. Its rare 
climate—buoyant and stimulating in 
winter, mild and delightful in summer 
—offers year-round play and recrea- 
tion. In the winter Jacksonville's 
citizens are playing golf and tennis. 
In the summer Jacksonville is cooled 
by showers and ocean breezes. 


Jacksonville is the meeting-place of 
people from all of America. No spot 
in the world offers more beautiful 
locations for homes than the St. 
Johns River country. 


To think of a branch factory or dis- 
tributing house for Florida and the 
fast-developing Southeast is to think 
of Jacksonville, the seaport and rail 
center. If you have money to invest, 
if you would open a new business, if 
you have a useful trade or occupation, 
you should, by all means, investigate 
the needs for it here. We suggest that 
you come and make a personal study. 


If you desire any particular informa- 
tion about Jacksonville and its oppor- 
tunities, write us. Your letter will 
receive particular attention. Address 
Believers in Jacksonville, P. O. Box 
318, Jacksonville, Florida. 


Believers in 


acksonvi 





‘An association of representative business men 

incorporated for the single purpose of community 

advertising. Affiliated with Jacksonville Chamber 
of Commerce."’ 


_ Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


N the other hand, the most recent 

reports from Europe indicate con- 
stantly lowering yield estimates for 
those countries. Italy and Germany 
are both experiencing rather material 
declines in final output and it appears 
likely that the total European wheat 
crop, barring Russia, will be about 10 
per cent. lower than last year. 

Even floods that raged through the 
heart of the corn belt late last month 
and apparently caused quite a bit of 
damage seem unable to rouse the corn 
market out of its doldrums. Frosts 
have even been tried in a few of the 
colder districts and there are increasing 
chances that the late crop will be bitten 
before finally harvested. The supply is 
apparently still considered very plen- 
teous, and future quotations drag along 
in the rut not far from the lowest prices 
of the current season. 
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Both Sides Losing in Jersey Textile 
Strike. Ford Starts Five-Day 
Week in Detroit Plants 


ORE than eight long, weary 
months have crept by since the 
textile workers of Passaic and _ sur- 
rounding mill towns gathered together 
their then shaky organization and went 
on strike against wage reductions and 
for better working conditions and 
shorter hours. 

The growing unrest of the workers 
is evidenced by continually increasing 
violence against the small portion who 
have returned to their jobs. All that 
can be said in a hopeful vein is that both 
sides are getting nearer the compromise 
stage and should soon be ready to drop 
their battles in a mediation court. 

Ford’s Five-Day Week 


Ford Motor Company of Detroit has 
announced after a two months’ trial, 
that the five-day week has been made 
permanent for the company’s employees. 
In announcing the shortened hours and 
maintenance of previous wage scales, it 
was intimated that executives expect to 
receive practically as much actual work 
from 5 days of intensive effort as from 
the previous 6 days of time. 

Outside corporation comment has dis- 
counted the philanthropy of such a 
move, as has usually been the case with 
previous Ford working improvements. 
But whether the new move springs from 
philanthropy or selfishness, it seems at 
least a good experiment, and the pos- 
sibilities are bright that Mr. Ford will 
get more actual labor from his employ- 
ees in the five days of hard work than 
under the previous plan. 

















Republicans Stress Coolidge Prosper- 
ity. Democrats Want Further Tax 
Cuts. Treasury Tax Receipts High. 


W ITH the final session, and a short 
one, of the 69th Congress, 
scheduled to convene next month, the 
Capital continues to fill up with its 
usual winter supply of Congressmen, 
statesmen and “social workers.” 
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The chart. shows vivid- 
ly the rapid growth of 
opulation in the three 
argest Florida cities. 
Note particularly the 
growth of Tampa since 


Cit 

sn 

MPORTANT to the developmen, 

of all great cities is the growth 

of its trade territory. Tampa is a 
conspicuous example of this fact. It 
is the Key City to Southern Flcrida. 
Population in Southern Florida has 
increased to a point where a new 
trading territory has been evolved. 
It is a territory rich in resources, 
rich in production, rich in type of 
consumers it constitutes, and is 
economically, efficiently and satis- 
factorily served from Tampa. 
The Florida-Portland Cement Com- 
pany, Kreiss Potassium-Phosphate 













sentative industries have recently 
established plants at Tampa be- 
cause of vital production econo- 
mies due to its strategic location. 
} Power, Raw Materials, Water, 
= Labor, Transportation facilities 
e and Low Taxes are also contribut- 
ES ing factors to Tampa’s advantages 
“SZ. as alogical place for manufactur- 
can ing plants, branch factories and dis- 
=  tributing bases. 
Key City to America’s 
New Trade Territory sal 

A comprehensive survey of Tampaand Southern 
Florida will be prepared for interested execu- 
tives upon request. I twill be based solely upon 
specific up-to-date data, nee from the stand- 


oint of your needs. Please make your request 
or this survey on your business stationery. 


Industrial “Department 
TAMPA BOARD OF TRADE 












{ Listen in on WDAE—Tampa, Sunday eve- } 


ning between 9 and 10 o'clock and enjoy 
an entertaining program. 


Company and several other repre- _ 









Back of 
Bond 
Salesmen 


Other ings being equal, a man’s success 
in selling bonds depends upon what is 
back of him in Training and Experience. 
Put back of you The Babson Institute Train- 
ingin Bond Salesmanship. You willhave the 
satisfied feeling ofknowingthat you have a 
background for selling bonds equalled only 
by other men who also have equipped 
themselves with this Specialized Training. 
Wehavedeveloped this Training for fifteen 
years. There is no good substitute for it— 
not even several years of hard knocks and 
the lost sales of costly experience. 


Put This Training Back of You. 
It is outlined for you in our booklet 1337 


ity Salesmanshi, e Profession’, 
which we offer gratis.., dit stibel 


Babson Institute ®sen Par« 
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: From this one rich California county, ... 
; 127 National Manufacturers 
fill their western orders «= « 
- ITH ALL THE West to choose from, 127 great industries 
ze : have selected Alameda County as the location for 
: western branch factories and warehouses.({Chance or 
. conjecture do not enter into this overwhelming prefer- 
s ence. Each of these industries had studied the West 


Coast thoroughly before choosing this community. And in every 
case the decision was based on some tangible business advantage 
available here. 


(For many of them, the deciding factor was the central position 
on the Coast with the resulting freight advantages. For 
others the chief attraction was abundant cheap power. Or it 
might be the excellent working climate, the highly killed labor, 
the easy access to the Orient, the low cost of factory sites or any 
of a number of other outstanding advantages which influenced 
them. 


— 





(One element interested all of them... the presence of 518,000 
people in this one county, and the presence of 1,610,000-people 
within a 50 mile radius of Oakland. 


(In this day of decentralization of industry and distribution, 
Oakland and its sister cities will inevitably become the center 
of western manufacturing and selling. 


@Any industry that contemplates a Pacific Coast plant will do 
well to investigate the basic advantages which have already led 
127 national manufacturers to choose this location. 











We will prepare a technical industrial 
report for any industry interested in a 
Pacific Coast location. 





Industrial Department Oakland Chamber of Commerce 


OAKLAND [3:2] CALIFORNIA 


21020 “Industrial Capital of the West” 
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Associated Gas and Electric 
System 


Founded in 1852 























Gross Earnings 











Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Write for our booklet, “Interesting Facts.” 





The Associated System supplies three main 
types of service—electricity, gas and water. All 
are necessities of everyday life, and the demand for 
them is constantly growing. Furnishing three types 
of service adds to the diversity in earnings. 


Considerably the largest source of revenue is 
from electricity. Over 77% of the gross earnings 
and over 85% of the net earnings in 1925 (see 
charts) were from electricity. The greater relative 
percentage of net earnings from electricity en- 
hances the possibilities of growth of the company. 


Associated Gas and Electric Securities Company 
61 Broadway 



































Sources of 1925 Earnings | 
‘ GAS 
ELECTRIC | WATER ELECTRIC||| || cas 
IIVILITLL] | rnnseowtaron mT Fyteansromarion 8 
vA SS 22.8% 85.6 % 14.4% 

















Net Earnings 


New York 
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Every 


Investor 


must know 


The Faets:: 


What is the prospect for 
; business? 

What about moneyratesand 
their effect on investments? 
What is the position of the 
chief groups of stocks? 


Babsons Reports = 


Div. 64-1 — Babson Park, Mass. 


Send me, gratis, your Analysis of the finan- 
cial situation. 


— | 
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ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Where Southern Hospitality Flowers 


Visit Atlanta, 1050 feet above 
sea level in the heart of the 
South. A climate that is win- 
ning universal recognition as 
one of the most pleasant on the 
continent. {Another great rea- 
son is the Atlanta Biltmore, one 
of the famous Bowman ‘ou 
and the South’s supreme fot 


Golf privileges for guests 


_ Single, $3.50 to $6.00 
RATES: Double, $6.00 to $10.00 


Write for descriptive literature. 


413 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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The original plan of the Republicans, 
of course, counted on the great national] 
arguments of Coolidge conservatism, 
general prosperity, the protective tariff 
and tax reduction to sweep the voters 
into the conservative ranks. What 
seems to be happening, rather, is that 
local questions are taking precedence 
over these large national arguments 
and such controversies as the Ku Klux 
Klan, the prohibition issue and the farm 
aid issues are assuming major import- 
ance in local political battles. 


Republican Prosperity 


; he seems quite probable that between 
now and the fall elections Americans 
will hear considerable of national pros- 
perity under the Coolidge administra- 
tion, from the Washington channels, 
And unquestionably the President may 
be proud of his record and the financial 
position of his Treasury. 

Despite the tremendous slash made in 
income tax rates by Congress last win- 
ter, the Bureau of Internal Revenue re- 
ports preliminary figures showing 1925- 
26 tax collections at nearly $2,850,000,- 
000, or a gain of more than $250,000,000 
over the receipts for the fiscal year 
1924-25. Income tax collections alone 
amounted to over $1,974,000,000, a gain 
of $212,000,000 over the $1,762,000,000 
reported in the previous year. 

These figures unquestionably clinch 
the probabilities that the Democrats 
will demand still heavier tax reduction 
in the coming short session but the 
president and his administration are 
very firmly opposed to further slashes. 
In case nothing is done at the final ses- 
sion of the 69th Congress, the Demo- 
crats might be insistent enough to try 
for an extra session in March of 1927. 




















Record of the Seventh League of Na- 
tions Assembly. Germany Offers 
Gifts for Relaxed Control 


The League—The Seventh Assembly 
of the League of Nations has adjourned 
without date, but with inspired words of 
international good-will that recall the 
handshaking at Locarno and again at 
Geneva last month, but which grate 
harshly on a world that is currently dis- 
appointed in the renewed arguments be- 
tween the childlike diplomats of Ger- 
many and France. 

What the League Has Done 

[ summary, the outstanding items of 

the recent League session include the 
acceptance of Germany as a member, 
with a seat on the League Council, the 
resignation of Spain, the acceptance of 
America’s reservations with contra-res- 
ervations by the League, resolutions 
looking toward another conference for 
the limitation of armaments in about a 
year, and the admission of Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Holland, Rumania, Co- 
lombia, China, Chile, Salvador and Bel- 
gium to temporary seats on the League 
Council. 

Three new non-permanent seats were 
created but Poland only was elected, the 
other two being reserved for Spain and 
Brazil, if they desire to re-enter the 
fold. 

Beside these outstanding events, the 
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Serving the Transportation Needs — 
of a Remarkable Territory 


7 JITH 115 miles of double track, Loop. Hourly express service is af- 
the North Shore Line serves forded between downtown Chicago 

a territory embracing cities and the twin cities of Libertyville and 

and towns with a total population _ Mundelein, 40 miles to the northwest. 


of nearly four million. 


In addition, the North Shore Line 
operates twelve connecting motor 
coach routes, maintaining regular 
schedules between certain of its rail 
stations and points as far distant as 
forty miles. In 1925, these motor 
coaches carried 963,503 passengers. 


For shippers, the North Shore Line 
offers a convenient and dependable 
overnight service through its Mer- 
chandise Despatch department. In 
1925, this department carried 536,095 
tons of merchandise. Connections 
are maintained for merchandise and 
freight service with electrically- 
operated and steam railroads. 


Its southernmost terminus is Chicago, 
America’s second city. Its terminus 
at the north is Milwaukee, eighty-five 
miles distant, with more than half a 
million population. 


Between these two great metropolises, 
are situated the thriving industrial 
cities of North Chicago, Waukegan, 
Kenosha and Racine, while for a dis- 
tance of 32 miles north of Chicago, 
this electrically-operated railroad 
traverses one of America’s finest 
suburban regions, Chicago’s famous 
North Shore. 





















rth Shore Line h fl ma 

le by delivering . Manel MU ACINE LB WAUKEGAN For the purpose of better serving its 
ice fully in keeping with the excel- aaa patrons, the North Shore Line «4 
lence of the territory it serves. Its gi go* cently completed and placed in full 
, ; Se LAKE operation an additional main line 
aim has been not merely to keep er ye ; . 
abreast of the territory’s require- e SICHIGAN the Skokie Valley Route, at a cost of 

$10,000,000. The new route makes 


ments, but to be ever a step ahead. poe (1) still faster operation of 


Fast limited trains, with all-steel suenioan ems \ \ Fort SHERIDAN ighspeed trains; (2) an express 
equipment, operate every hour, both oes % yo service tapping a territory heretofore 
directions, between downtown Chi- siennenii eg iow untouched; (3) more rapid growth 
cago and downtown Milwaukee, namie: “4 auidiin of the Road’s already large Merchan- 


\ HuBBar wobps dise Despatch service. 
7 WINNETKA os 
» KENILWORTH One of many attractive features of 


a WILMETTE North Shore Line service is the fact 


making stops at North Chicago, Wau- nontusncok 
kegan, Kenosha and Racine. Parlor- 


; NORTHFIELD 
observation cars are carried, also . 













ar . RE YW . e ° 
te cars " a meal times on : that trains operate directly into the 
twelve trains dally. | osmestan sv. y EPANSTON downtown Chicago Loop over the 
As far north as Highwood, dl A HOWARD ST. tracks of the Chicago Rapid Transit 
twenty-six miles from Chi- 2 oe ar Company (Elevated Lines). Pas- 
cago’s daminian Cau. ae ve": Valley ‘Route of sengets are delivered and received at 
North Shese eens ae mn: ne ee WILSON North Side, Loop and South Side 
served with fast trains every », has brought two-hour ee stations convenient to practically all 
i ~ sche es ‘een e ¢ : 

fifteen minutes to and from Be’ Chicago Loop gad eames es sections of the city. 

° a. town Milwaukee. . lah : 
the Loop — four trains each It has also brought di: LooP Wwakasn It is a significant fact that during the 
way every hour! east weet ae cco past ten years, the income of the 















—_ Loop to Liberty- 
ille and Mundelein, 
Illinois. 


North Shore Line has been multiplied 
Sn almost six times. 
KEY 


SKOKIE VALLEY ROUTE Gummmm Chicago North Shore & 


SHORE LINE ROUTE =m Milwaukee Railroad Co. 
PS The high-speed electrically. 
LL operated Railroad 
SWS ‘ —S General Offices: 


<9 ee “e+ 
a ae ~v, 


Waukegan, 37 miles to the 
north, is served by three lim- 
ited trains hourly, each direc- 
tion, to and from Chicago’s 
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“SKOKIE Stock Exchange 
VALLEY | 


ly S || === : 4 72 W. Adams Street 
\ : | =} . wl Chicago, Ill. 
| : —— y The securities of this company 
= Mi are listed on the Chicago 
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telephones. 


service. 









VEN in a land accustomed to tremendous 
business developments, the story of the 
growth of the telephone readslike a fairy tale. 


Where only fifty years ago a single message 
was heard over a single telephone, today 
there are more than 73,000,000 daily con- 
versations over a network of 54,000,000 
miles of wire, connecting over 17,000,000 


In the brief span of a half century, the first 
telephone has developed into a national 


The Bell System alone requires‘ personnel 
of 300,000 people, and uses plant facilities 
costing over $2,600,000,000. 


A nation-wide plant and nation-wide ser- 
vice underlie Bell System securities. 


The dividend rate of the stock of A. T. & T. — parent 
company of the Bell System—is 9%. This investment 
stock can be bought in the open market to yield a good 
return. Write for booklet, ‘‘Some Financial Facts.” 


Outpost 
of an Army 








195 Broadway 





“BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. ihe 


D.F. Houston, President 





NEW YORK 


“The People’s 


Messenger’’ 














Stocks 


and 
Business 


_ Write for our Monthly Letter 
C-10 on conditions. Stocks 
bought and sold on com- 
mission — cash or margin. 


Hartshorne, 
Fales & Co. 


71 Broadway New York 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Bowling Green 7610 


























Established 1884 


ENNEDY & CO. 


74 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 





Member New York Produce Exchange 





Investment Suggestions 


A copy of this month’s market 
letter contains a diversified list 
of high-grade investments which 
we will gladly mail on request 
without obligation. 
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session resulted in scores of importany 
treaties and international understanding; 
including the famous conversations 9; 
Thoiry between Streseman and Briand 

France—The “Conversations at Thoiry” 
have been previously mentioned in this 
section as indicating a new era of under. 
standing between the French and Ger. 
man people. That was the way thing; 
looked one week. But the next week 
the old picture had once more beep 
thrown on the screen and the rest of 
the civilized world might have been 
pardoned for getting up and leaving the 
theater, except that unfortunately, na- 
tions cannot do that quite so easily as 
individuals. 


HE controversy began by an indeli- 

cate allusion of Dr. Streseman that 
the acceptance of Germany into the 
League of Nations showed that the world 
no longer accused Germany of guilt for 
the World War. Naturally, perhaps, 
came immediate denial of such intima- 
tion from M. Poincare who said that 
Germany was just as guilty of starting 
the war today as she was ten years ago, 
and thus was re-opened a question which 
can never be solved and should have 
been buried when hands were joined long 
ago at Locarno, if not much before that. 


Germany’s Dawes Plan Offer 


Germany—Early in the year, it was 
noted in these columns that rumors were 
current regarding Germany’s possible 
payments in cash or securities for a 
virtual setting aside of the unfavorable 
items in the Dawes Plan. Though Ger- 
many denied such rumors at the time, 
that is practically what has now come 
to pass, 

In ordering to strike a bargain with 
her financially embarrassed neighbors, 
France and Belgium, and to help stabi- 
lize their currencies, Germany, in sub- 
stance, offers to turn over for their im- 
mediate uses, $125,000,000 of German 
preferred railway shares, to be followed 
by as much more of this stock as may 
be deemed necessary, the total issue 


under the Dawes Plan amounting to 
$2,750,000,000. 


T= is the price Germany is willing 
to pay for immediate withdrawal of 
allied military rule, for evacuation of the 
Rhineland, and for the return to her 
of the Sarre Basin, Eupen, Malmedy 
and other possessions now held by 
France and Belgium under provisions 
of the Dawes Plan. 

At this writing the world financiers 
have perhaps not yet digested the pos- 
sibilities of the plan for very few guesses 
have been hazarded as to its possible 
success. The concensus of minority 
opinion, however, seems to be thus far 
that the plan will not be accepted, at 
least for the near future. The German 
securities would have to be marketed 
chiefly in this country, and American 
financiers are not yet ready to take them. 

Canada—The new Premier, W. L. 
Mackenzie King, has submitted his new 
Cabinet to the Governor-General, includ- 
ing many new names which grace this 
roster for the first time. The more im- 
portant offices are: J. A. Robb, Min- 
ister of Finance; Ernest Lapointe, Min- 
ister of Justice; Colonel Ralston, Na- 
tional Defense; James Malcolm, Trade 
& Commerce; Charles Stewart, Interior ; 
and Fernand Rinfret, Secretary of State. 
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STORIES OF COLUMBIA SERVICE—NO. VII 
THE MANUFACTURE OF ROOFING MATERIALS— 
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hat. : Felt roofing in process. Rag pulp, entering this machine, emerges in dried sheets, 

which are slit and wound into “jumbo rolls” for saturation with asphalt. 

was | 
re || Beauty, durability, convenience, adaptability are some of the advan- 
ra tages which in recent years have given impetus to the manufacture 
able of roofing materials, tripling the value of such products within a 
a || decade. Side by side with metal, wood, burnt tile and slate is now 
ane to be seen a growing array of so-called “‘composition’’ materials— 
asphalt paint and shingles, roofing and building paper, roofing 
_ cement, crushed furnace slag, cement roofing tile, pine tar, tarred and 
bi. | other saturated felts, shingle stains, water-proofed cotton duck, 
ub- tarpaulins, mastic, roofing pitch. The present national output of 
im- these latter materials is worth close to $100,000,000 annually, while 
nan * ‘ee 
we | responsible trade authorities report that 70% of modern roofing 
aay | is of the ‘‘composition”’ variety. ~ 
sue 

to | In this enterprise Ohio ranks among the states fourth in total 
. production and third as regards product value. In Cincinnati and 
a | its environs is found a group of roofing manufacturers whose goods 
the are known from coast to coast. 
1er 
: Through development of the use of its electric light and power in 
y 


industry, Columbia System’s importance as a fundamental factor in 
the thriving life of this pre-eminent industrial region is becoming 
ers more and more evident. It furnishes energy which, when applied 

to raw materials, produces commodities finding a ready market 
everywhere in the United States and in many foreign lands. While 




















ity the physical boundaries of Columbia System are definite, its influence 
. is confined to no fixed limits. 

an 

ed This is the seventh of a series of advertisements in which we propose to give you 


detailed information of the services performed by Columbia System companies for 
these communities, their industries and their homes. Investment in Columbia 
System securities is, in a real sense, investment in the marvelous Ohio Valley. 
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Diversification 
which 
Safeguards 


your investments . 

under today’s changed 

conditions must 

follow seven funda- 

mental investment 
¢ §=laws. 


Thése laws . . . the 
way to apply them to 
your investments . 

are clearly defined in 
our book, DIvErsIFI- 


CATION AND  VIGI- 
LANCE. Sent upon 
request. 


A. B. Leach & Co., Ine. 
57 William St., New York 
39 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Philadelphia 


Boston Cleveland 
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How to 
Gauge Turning Prices 
for Any Stock 


—is discussed from a new 
angle in a booklet devoted 
solely to trading in specu- 
lative stocks. 
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At this stage of the market 
it is decidedly to your ad- 
vantage to learn of the 
new things that our long 
and careful researches in 
speculation have yielded. 


This booklet is sent 
to you free. 


TitmaliSuavcy 


Nottingham Bldg., F-39, Boston, Mass. 
I accept your free offer 
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A. R. Erskine, president of the Stude- 
baker Corporation of America, in a re- 
cent forecast regarding the coming year 
in the automotive industry: 


“In my judgment the United States is 
facing a long period of prosperity. Conse- 


quently I believe 
1927 will be a big 
year for the au- 
tomobile industry, 
in which, if these 
expectations are 
realized, produc- 
.tion will be ap- 
proximately four 
million cars. Stu- 
debaker’s produc- 
150,000 and 200,000 

















tion will be between 
cars. 

“Automobile prices will hang around 
the present levels. As the volume of pro- 
duction determines cost, it becomes man- 
ifest that present prices are made pos- 
sible by this year’s record production. 
Automobile values are at least 25 per 
cent. greater per dollar of price today 
than in 1915, when only 818,000 passenger 
cars were produced as against 3,839,000 
in 1925. 

“During the past year the industry has 
made notable progress in holding pro- 
duction within the limits of evident 
public demand and I look for a continu- 
ation of this policy in 1927.” 


Importance of Saving 


James M. Wilcox, president of the 
Philadelphia Saving Fund Society, at the 
Annual Conference of the National As- 
sociation of Mutual Saving Banks at 
Philadelphia: 

“Since the war savings all over the 
world have gained more rapidly than 
ever before. Despite the depreciation of 
European currencies and the practical 
disappearance of savings in many coun- 
tries like Germany, Russia and Austria, 
the people of those lands have held to 
their standard of frugality. I consider 
growing savings accounts the most hope- 
ful sign in world affairs. So long as the 
average man can be induced to save a 
part of his earnings, we may be assured 
that he will not readily fall out with 
his neighbor and turn to arms.” 


F. R. Henderson, president of the Rub- 
ber Exchange of New York, xn a@ survey 
of the rubber industry: 

“Stocks on hand in the country as of 
September lst are reported at 60,870 
tons. To this should be added about 
7,000 tons in store in New York for out- 
side interests, but even with this it will 
be seen that stocks are in no way 
alarmingly high. 

“During the last six weeks the market 
has shown very strong resistance to 
any bearish attacks or influence. Ship- 
ments from the East are heavier and a 
slight slowing up in tire production is 
reported. Unfavorable weather in many 
sections of the country and an increase 
in the London stock are the bearish 
factors which would primarily influence 
the market. With all this, however, there 
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has been an unwillingness to sell anj 
little change in price.” 





Herbert Hoover, secretary of com 
merce, after a trip to the Pacific Coay: 

“Particularly is the population of th 
Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain 
States in a cheerful and optimistic moo4, 
Westerners are usually optimistic, by 
they are more so at present than ord 
narily, and the general public psychol. 
ogy out there has the impression tha 
a United States is a good place to 
ive.” 


Old Order Changes 


Victor Emanuel, president of the Elec. 
tric Management and Engineering Cor. 
poration, in an interview with a represen. 
tative of Forbes: 

“A common practice of electric com- 
panies, during the earlier years of the 

= light and power 
industry, was to 
give their cus- 
tomers the newly 
developed electric 
iron to popularize 
electric current 
for uses other 
t han lighting. 
With the develop- 
ment of other 
current-consuming devices and their ac- 
ceptance by the public generally, a spe- 
cial department, commonly termed the 
Merchandise or Commercial Depart- 
ment, was organized by some of the 
more progressive companies to promote 
the sale of such appliances. The greater 
number considered such departments as 
minor adjuncts of the business, the sole 
object of which was to increase the use 
of electric energy. No special effort 
was put forth to make the Commercial 
Department a factor in the business 
from the standpoint of contributing net 
earnings, but there was always a well 
defined hope that the department would 
some day operate without a loss. This 
was seldom the case for a deficit, often 
of considerable size, was the usual result. 

















Improving Commercial Department 


“The past few years have shown a de- 
cided change in the attitude of light and 
power executives toward the Commer- 
cial. Department. Electrical appliances 
are no longer luxuries, but in most in- 
stances labor-saving devices within the 
reach of the great majority of the peo- 
ple; therefore, utility executives have 
awakened to the fact that by the adop- 
tion of progressive merchandising meth- 
ods and by placing the department in 
the hands of men who are good mer- 
chandisers, it is just as easy to sell elec- 
tric merchandise at a profit as at a 
loss. 

“The light and power industry is prof- 
iting two-fold by this changing attitude 
of its executives, for the wide-awake 
contractor and retail electrical dealer 1s 
also prospering by taking advantage of 
the increased public interest in things 
electrical as a result of this aggressive 
merchandising policy on the part of the 
electric companies.” 
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Real Estate Mortgage Bonds 





HE facts about Real Estate Mortgage 

Bonds today are now available — 
ready for you to read. Four distinct divisions 
of the Brookmire organization have combined 
their specialized knowledge and facilities in pro- 
ducing a report that every owner of bonds should 
have. The Real Estate Mortgage Bond situation 
is surveyed from every possible angle. 


These findings have been carefully analyzed and 
interpreted by our Investment Department in 
this special report that tells investors the real 
situation today in Mortgage Bonds. It 1s ready 
now for distribution. 


Do you know whether such bonds are risky or 
whether they are safe investments? Do you 
know how to tell which are safe and which 
speculative? In what part of the country are 
First Mortgage Bonds strongest and where are 
they weakest? The answers to these questions and 
many more should be known by everyone with 
money for investment. 


What Brookmire’s Can Do For You 


This timely analysis is typical of Brookmire Ser- 
vice. For twenty-two years Brookmire’s has made 
money for its clients by answering correctly just 
such questions as the above. Independent audits 
have shown annual average profits from follow- 
ing Brookmire’s advice far larger than an indi- 
vidual could hope to secure alone. 
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’ A Special Report 
Now Ready for Distribution 


Brookmire Service covers the entire investment 
field. Every type of security on the market is 
studied and its investment standing followed 
constantly. It is a primary function of the 
Brookmire investment specialists to analyze and 
interpret economic trends and developments in 
all classes of bonds and stocks. Real estate 
mortgage bonds are but one instance where the 
Brookmire organization is eminently qualified to 
render invaluable service to you in your invest- 
ment plans and problems. ? 


Associations of Purchasing Agents seek men from 
the Brookmire Commodity department to address 
their meetings. Universities arrange for Brook- 
mire executives to lecture to their classes. More 
than one hundred subscribe. Five times in the 
past few years different groups of railroads have 
retained Brookmire’s to testify before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Thousands of in- 
vestors are receiving Brookmire Service regularly. 
The list of Brookmire clients reads like an honor 
roll of American business and business men. 


Send at once for your copy of this free Report, ‘Are Real 
Estate Mortgage Bonds Safe?” Use the Coupon below. 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE INC. 





570 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send—free Report “Are Real Estate Mortgage Bonds 
Safe?” and include your latest bulletins stating what action 
in stocks and in bonds is best now. ST 
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June nights 





in December 


The warmth of June lends summer 
charm to December nights at Sarasota— 
“where summer stays and a Nation 
plays.” 


December days are delightful days at 
Sarasota, and nights bring restful re- 
laxation in social contact with interest- 
ing people. 


The Cordial Spirit of this city gives 
the winter visitor an “at home” feeling 
which permits of the full and complete 
enjoyment of all that Sarasota has to 


offer in healthful, out-door winter recre- . 


ation. 


Come to Sarasota for the Holidays. Enjoy a 
Christmas and New Year without Snow and 
Cold. Bathe in the surf—fish in fresh or salt 
water—play golf—tennis—ride horseback—motor 
—watch the New York Giants in winter train- 
ing —see the greyhound or horse races — enjoy 
every moment of every day. 


At Sarasota’s numerous reasonably priced 
hotels, Plantation ‘‘Cooks” and famous chefs will 
delight you with their culinary art and clever 
musicians will lure you onto the floor with their 
lilting dance tunes. 


Come to Sarasota where Civic 

Pride demands that the Visitor 

be made to feel “at Home.” 
Jules Brazil, Sarasota’s official host, will 
arrange your accommodations and plan your 
leasure program without obligation. rite him 
in care of the Sarasota Chamber of Commerce, 


SARASOTA 
FLORIDA 


Where summer stays and a Nation plays. 





MR. JULES BRAZIL, 
Sarasota Chamber of Commerce, 
133 Pineapple Avenue, 
Sarasota, Flerida. 


Dear Mr. Brazil: 


Kindly send me your “pleasure program’’ for the 
1926-7 winter season, together with descriptive 
literature. 


ADDRESS 20 ccccccccccccccccscccccccssces 
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How Business Should View 
Railroad Regulation 
By Samuel O. Dunn 


Editor, Railway Age 


‘Ts forecasting of developments in the 
railway field presents an entirely dif- 
ferent problem from forecasting develop- 
ments in almost any other industry of na- 
tion-wide extent. The reason for this is, 
of course, that the railways, and especially 
the charges they make, are regulated by the 
government, while prices of most other in- 
dustries are determined mainly by supply 
and demand. 

Because this is true we are entering a 
period when the forecasting of railway 
financial results will become increasingly 
difficult. Freight traffic continues to move 
in record volume. Operating efficiency con- 
tinues to increase. General conditions in- 
dicate it may be possible to repeat these 
statements for months to come. 

But these things alone will not determine 
the future trend of railway net operating 
income. The net return being earned by 
the Eastern and Southern lines is larger 
than before the war. That being earned 
by the Western lines is smaller than be- 
fore the war, but larger than at any tinie 
since the adoption of government control. 
The railroad industry was so hard hit by 
government operation and the business 
depression immediately following the 
retoration of the carriers to private oper- 
ation that thus far most business men 
have rejoiced at the recent increases in 
railway net return, although in the West, 
and to some extent in the South, there 
has been complaint from spokesmen of 
the farmers that freight rates on their 
products are too high and it has been 
claimed that even the Western lines have 
been suffering less from adversity than 
the farmers. 


Trend of Rates Downward 

Every student of business and economics 
is interested in the present and probable 
future trend of commodity prices. Pas- 
senger and freight rates are the commodity 
prices of the railroad industry. Because 
of readjustments that are constantly being 
made the present trend of freight rates, 
like that of commodity prices, is down- 
ward, although in the West the roads are 
still seeking some advances and apparently 
will get them, largely by agreement with 
the shippers. 

Now that the railways are doing better 
than for some years, what is going to be 
the attitude of business men and farmers 
with respect to regulation of rates in gen- 
eral? A question always presented since 
effective regulation of rates was adopted 
has been whether public sentiment and the 
regulation which it determines should put 
its major emphasis on railways rates or 
railway service. Before the war it put its 
major emphasis on rates. In consequence, 
rates were so regulated that the net return 
of the railways declined, and for a period 
of years the nation was treated to almost 
constant traffic congestions and car short- 
ages, with huge resulting losses to agricul- 
ture and industry. 

For three-and-a-half years now the serv- 
ice rendered by the railways has been un- 
precedentedly good. The reason for this 
has been that their capacity has been devel- 


oped more in proportion than their traf 
has grown. The increase in their capac 
has been due to large expenditures {, 
permanent improvements and new equi 
ment and to improvements in operatiy 
methods. There is such widespread y 
derstanding of the benefits that have by 
derived by industry, commerce x 
finance from the improvement in raily 
service that it seems almost unnece: 
to dwell upon them. 


The outstanding question now ; 
whether farmers and business men { 
realize what has made this improveme 
in service possible and what must be doy 
to retain it. No concern or “industry q 
give good service unless it has surply 
capacity all the time. The railroads x 
able to handle a record-breaking freigi 
business now with general satisfactiy 
to shippers because their capacity mo 
of the time exceeds the demands on j 
Otherwise they would not be able to ha 
dle satisfactorily the annual peak load ¢ 
traffic in the Fall and early Winter. 


Poor Service Costly 











































If the railroads are to maintain adequt 
capacity they must be able at all times» 
raise and invest all the new capital require 
to maintain it. Whether they will be ak 
to do this from year to year will depal 
upon a difference of not more than 5 pe 
cent. in their total earnings and rates. Th 
reason is that that difference in their tod 
earnings will make a difference of perhap 
25 per cent. in their net operating incom 
That much difference in average annual » 
operating income will be sufficient to dete: 
mine whether they will or will not be abk 
to raise enough new capital to provide thi 
required quantity and quality of transporte 
tion service. 

What is the difference between the kial 
of railroad service rendered in 1920 al 
the kind being rendered in 1926 worth 0 
the producing, shipping, and  consumit 
public? Secretary Hoover once estimatel 
that every transportation shortage cost tlt 
public losses of $1,000,000,000. If his & 
timate was approximately correct the pre 
ent railway service, contrasted with tht 
of 1920, is saving the public a billion do 
lars this year. It has made and is sti 
making possible the hand-to-mouth buyitt 
which has brought about enormous redut: 
tions of inventories and various other sa 
ings. 

Here, then, we have on the one side tlt 
enormous savings to industry and com 
merce, and through it to the public, whid 
results from the difference between po 
and inadequate and good and adequatt 
transportation service. We have on tt 
other hand the difference between the net 
return that the railways would be allowed 
to earn under a restrictive policy of reg’ 
lation, and which would be insufficient t 
enable them to provide good and adequate 
service, and the net return they would be 
allowed to earn under a liberal policy of 
regulation, which would be sufficient to et- 
able them to raise and invest the new caf 
ital required to make it possible for them 
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service. : ; 
There can be no doubt in the mind of 


any man who has thoroughly studied the 
subject that the annual value to the pub- 
lic of the difference between poor and good 
service is at least ten times as much as the 
difference in the rates the public would 
have to pay to enable the railways to con- 
tinue to render as good service as they 
are rendering now rather than such serv- 
‘ce as they rendered from 1916 to 1920. 

For years before the adoption of gov- 
ernment control agriculture and industry 
insisted upon being given low rates re- 
gardless of the effect upon the service. 
In consequence, investment in the railroads 
declined from $1,100,000,000 in 1911 to less 
than $300,000,000 in 1916, and agriculture 
and industry for a period of years got the 
only kind of railway service it was willing 
to pay for. 


Net Returns Increasing 


The net return being earned by the rail- 
ways now is not so large in proportion as 
it was fifteen years ago when, with the 
backing of public sentiment, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission began so deciding ° 
rates cases as to cause the decline that 
subsequently occurred in net return and in 
railroad development. But the net return 
earned is increasing. There is no ques- 
tion now of advances in rates, as there was 
then, excepting in Western territory. But 
the question of how rates shall be regu- 
lated is always with us. The agitation for 
legislation by Congress to abolish the so- 
called “surcharge” on passenger tickets 
continues. The passage of such legislation 
would take away $40,000,000 of earnings. 
Of these, $17,000,000 would be lost by 





at all times to furnish good and adequate | 





International Securities Trust 
OF AMERICA 


A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 
First among American Investment Trusts 


Resources over $18,000,000 


Why the Investment Trust Bond? 
No.1 SAFETY 


Because—It is the Soundest Means ever devised 
of obtaining Safety of Principal through Broad 
Diversification of Investment. 


Distribution of Risk is more consistently and 
carefully applied by the Investment Trust than 
by any other Financial Institution. This advan- 
tage may be shared by Large and Small Investors 
on terms of Absolute Equality. 


Series D due June 1, 1933 at price to yield about 5.50% 
Series E due June 1, 1943 at price to yield about 5.60% 


Send for Booklet 1-F-21 


American Founders Trust 


A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 


FISCAL AGENT 
50 Pine Street 


First National Bldg. 
Boston New York 















































Western lines, although calculations made 
by Dr. M. O. Lorenz, statistician of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, show 
that the passenger service of the West- 
ern lines as a whole did not earn enough 
last year to pay operating expenses and 
taxes. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
sion is still conducting its investigation of 
freight rates under the Hoch-Smith resolu- 
tion, and in connection with this investiga- 
tion some interests are still seeking reduc- 
tions of freight rates. 

_Will history repeat itself in the regula- 
tion of rates? It looked as if it would 
when the Interstate Commerce Commission 
denied the 5 per cent. general advance 
asked by the Western lines. There are 
no indications, however, that that decision 
was received with much public favor. 
There are many indications that the pub- 
lic appreciates the value of good railroad 
service and has a better understanding than 
ever before of the way it must cause the 
railways to be regulated in order to con- 
tinue to get good service. 





New Freight Loading Record 


_ The greatest number of cars in the 
uistory of the railways was loaded with 
revenue freight during the week ended 
Sept, 18, 

; Che total for the week was 1,187,011 
cars, the largest number loaded for any 
one week ever reported. The total for 
the week exceeded by 35,665 cars the 
previa record established the week 
= ed on Sept. 4, when 1,151,346 cars 
pi loaded. It also was an increase of 
we cars over the highest week in 1925, 
Mtoe was the week ended Aug. 29, when 
sncned tall Read loaded. The 1925 
e as 
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Never Less 
Than 10% 


EW indeed are the in- 
vestments that are 
sound and conservative and, 
at the same time, yield the 
investor 10% on his money. 





Conspicuous among. this 
class of investments are 
shortterm Trust Notes. 
Available in denominations 
from $50 up, they yield an 
income never less than 
10%. 


An interesting booklet 
about Trust Notes will be 
sent upon request. 


Trust Notes are 
fully secured by mort- 
gages on modern De- 
troit apartment and 
residence properties. 








GMMERCIAL NATIONAL COMPANY 
OF DETROIT 
Detroit, Michigan 








536 Griswold Street 
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Stocks 
Bonds 








Securities bought for 
cash or carried on con- 
servative margin. 


Your inquiries pertain- 
ing to investments 
promptly answered. 


Send for copy of our 
current Investment List. 


Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 








John Muir & (0. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


Associate Members 
New York Curb Market 


61 Broadway New York 


























ODD LOTS 


for small or large 
investments 


Odd lots provide a means 
for the judicious diversi- 
fication of investments, 
whether large or small. 


We maintain a special de- 
partment for odd lot or- 
ders, which receive the 
same careful attention as 
those for larger lots. 


Our full information ser- 
vice is also freely at your 
service for any invest- 
ment data or advice. 


Booklet explaining 
Odd Lots on request. 
Ask for J. 


(isHoim @ (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway New York 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Stocks Firm Despite Fears of Higher Bank Rates— 
Large Railroad Earnings 


By J. G. Donley 





D ESPITE weekly fears of an advance 
in reserve bank rates, the average 
price of 50 stocks stood at the end of 
September within one point of the high 
record reached on September 7. Such 
evidence of the strength of the market’s 
temporary technical position requires 
little comment. 

The short-range market outlook still 
appears to be bullish. But the writer 
feels about as does one operator, who 
remarked, “I’m nearly out of stocks, 
and I'll be all clear of the market be- 
fore very long; but I believe the fool- 
hardy bulls are going to put ’em higher.” 

Railroad prosperity continues, and 
were it not for the fact that this is still 
a closely regulated industry—as to in- 
come—the sky would undoubtedly be 
the only discernible limit for several 
stocks of demonstrated earning power 
and investment solidity. The August 
statements, like the July reports, have 
revealed some rather extraordinary 
gains, even though, it will be remember- 
ed, comparison is being made with a 
— that yielded excellent returns in 

But because speculators have never 
been able quite to forget the I. C. C., 
industrial stocks of good earning power 
have not lacked a following. General 
Motors, Steel common, American Can, 
Allied Chemical, Westinghouse Electric, 
Baldwin and American Locomotive, 
American Car & Foundry, and various 
other industrial stocks of like worth 
have at no time suffered from competi- 
tion of the railroad group. And it is 
not probable that they will be displaced 
by any speculation that may develop 
in the rail group. 

The focal point of discussion with re- 
gard to the business situation and out- 
look seems to be hand-to-mouth buying. 
Some of the thinking that is being done 
on this subject is a bit loose, for there 
is a tendency to treat the current buy- 
ing method as a cause of prosperity, 
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whereas it is obviously only a result of 
the current stabilization and the longer 
downward trend of commodity prices. 
The cause of prosperity is not to be 
found in how buying is done, but rather 
in how much buying is done. Whereas 
industry and business in general are 
buying only a little at a time, restricting 
orders to current needs, a great deal of 
materials and of finished goods is being 
bought in the aggregate. 

Were commodity prices on the up- 
grade, as has been the case in all periods 
of business prosperity beginning with 
the war and up to 1924, how long would 
hand-to-mouth buying be continued? On 
the other hand, should the aggregate 
volume of business decline, what virtue 
could be found in hand-to-mouth buying 
to offset this smaller volume? Answer 
those two questions and you will find 
that hand-to-mouth buying is merely a 
very efficient method of doing business 
in a period of declining prices, and that 
it is not a fundamental to be reckoned 
with in forecasting the business future. 

The really important developments 
businesswise are the new prosperity of 
the railroads, for their buying, coming 
into the steel and construction and 
equipments markets, is going a long 
way toward offsetting the decline in 
building; and the gradually firming 
tendency of money rates, for this is de- 
pendable evidence of expanding Autumn 
trade. 

So long as the general employment 
level, taking all activities together, does 
not fall perceptibly, there will be no 
slackening in distributive channels, and 
business going along on a_hand-to- 
mouth basis will be good. But how 
long will railroad buying and great 
activity at the automobile centers con- 
tinue to fill the slack left by declining 
building operations? The answer to 
that question may be the key to the 
stock market’s future. But no clue to 
it is visible as yet. 
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ALABAMA OPPORTUNITIES 









Alabama Offers Textile Mills the Lowest 
Taxes of the Eight Textile States 


Reducing tax rates and tax' assessments in the eight principal textile 
states to an adjusted valuation basis, Richard-Woods Edmonds, writing for 
BARRON’S Financial Weekly, discloses that: 


“Alabama with the equivalent of a $1.55 tax rate and 
no income tax is the lowest of the eight textile states, 
while Massachusetts average is $2.82 or probably 
$2.54 on an adjusted valuation basis.” 


And Alabama Has No Inheritance Tax 














“ For 36 mill cities and towns in 27 Alabama counties, Mr. Edmonds notes that 
” the average of the state, county and city rates is still lower—only $1.35 on a 
as 100 per cent valuation basis. 

ire 

ng 


: Compare the Alabama Rate With That of Other States 
i On An Adjusted Valuation Basis. 


. | Average for Rhode Island ............. $2.13 

ue Average for New Hampshire .......... 2.51 

7 2 Average for Massachusetts ............ 2.54 

id 

st In addition to low taxes and conditions favorable to economic operation of 

: | textile mills, under a recent provision of the Alabama constitution, cities and 

‘ counties are permitted to exempt new cotton mills and other manufactories 

. from taxation for a period of five years. Many are doing so. 

1g 

id « , 

z | Move That Mill Down South to Alabama 

ef Then Pay Your Dividends from Taxes Saved! 
<i LIGHTS AND 
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}| ALABAMA COMPANY | 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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Republic of 
Salvador 


Customs First Lien 
7% Sinking Fund Gold Bonds 


Series “C” 


Total customs coliec- 
tions available for ser- 
vice on these Bonds 
amount to over 74/5 
times requirements. 


Price at Market 
to yield 7.70% 


Circular upon reguest 


F. J. LISMAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 








20 Exchange Place, New York 
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Radio Coming Back 


or radio industry is entering the 
best selling season of the year, and 
it is expected that the Winter of 1926- 
27 will yield the largest volume of busi- 
ness since the big boom of two years 
ago waned and died. In the interval 
between the first great boom and the 
current come-back, there have been two 
definitely favorable developments. In 
the first place, elimination of thin- 
waisted and poorly conceived manufac- 
turing concerns from the field has defi- 
nitely added to the prospects of profit 
for those more substantial concerns 
which have been able to pull through the 
depression. In the second place, such 
progress has been made in radio engi- 
neering that the public is being offered 
better sets than ever before, and these 
are being offered with considerable as- 
surance that they will not be rendered 
obsolete by new discoveries made over- 
night. In other words the radio indus- 
try is becoming stabilized. The reaction 
upon the public has come in the form 
of greater confidence in the products 
of leading manufacturers and a tendency 
to discard sets purchased for temporary 
use during the development period of 
the, industry and to replace them with 
higher grade receivers at a larger in- 
vestment, with some degree of confi- 
dence in their permanency. This <e- 
placement business looms up as a big 
factor in the radio outlook. 


Radio Corporation 


As the only stock of a corporation en- 
gaged solely in the radio business listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange, 
Radio Corporation common seems like- 
ly to attract more and more specula- 
tive attention, if the above reading of 
the outlook for the industry is correct. 
This corporation is aggressively start- 
ing to clean up the patent infringement 
situation which has long been almost be- 
yond control, and as this move pro- 
gresses it will tend further to concen- 
trate production in a few hands. The 
corporation has also taken a leading 
hand in the broadcasting field, with its 
recent purchase of station WEAF from 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Regarding this move, President Harbord 
said: “Our chief purpose is to make 
broadcasting all over the United States 
so much better and so popular that 
every one in the country will want to 
own a receiving set, which we hope to 
be able to sell them.” Earnings on the 
1,155,400 shares of Radio Corporation 
common are not yet worth talking about, 
but they are susceptible to rapid expan- 
sion, now that the corporation and the 
industry have worked into a position 
that makes the future look bright. For 
the first six months of this year, $1.02 
was earned on Radio common, against 
73 cents in the first half of 1925. In 
the difficult second quarter, a net profit 
of $82,000 was shown this year, against 
a deficit of nearly $400,000 in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1925. The final result 





for 1925 was $2.34 for the common stock, 
against $4.98 in the preceding boom 
year. Radio’s financial position is strong. 
net working capital having amounted to 
$17,500,000 at the beginning of the year, 
The stock is, of course, speculative, but 
as such a medium it appears to have 
genuine attractions. 


Hoffman Prospects 


U. S. Hoffman Machinery, selling 
around 51-52 and paying an annual divi- 
dend of $3 regular and $1 extra, which 
shows a yield of about 8 per cent., ap- 
pears to be an attractive speculation. 


Bayuk Cigars 


Bayuk Cigars, Inc., earned $2.60 per 
common share in the second quarter of 
this year—or at an annual rate of bet- 
ter than $10. This compared with $1.14 
in the second quarter of 1925. In the 
first quarter of this year earnings were 
$1.31 a share, against 28 cents in the 
first three months of 1925. With the 
cigar industry, through lower priced 
brands, meeting the competition of cig- 
arettes and regaining some of its old- 
time prestige in the tobacco trade, Bayuk 
should be a good stock to buy and put 
away for the eventual discounting of 
mounting earnings. The company is 
displacing a number of smaller maru- 
facturing units, through its new big cer- 
tral plant in Philadelphia, which has an 
initial capacity of 150,000,000 cigars an- 
nually. The company has no funded 
debt and there are only 77,121 shares 
of no-par common stock outstanding. 
Ahead of the common are $1,820,600 7 
per cent. cumulative and participating 
first preferred stock, and $1,234,000 7 
per cent. convertible, non-cumulative 
second preferred. Dividends are being 
paid on the preferred stocks, but so far 
there has been no distribution on the 
common, which is currently selling 
around 46-47. 


U. P. Attractive 


The rather strong railroad market 
since last Summer has made bargains 
in this section almost as scarce as they 
seem in the industrial list, but there 
still appear a few good opportunities, 
with possibly anywhere from 20 to 30 
points profit left. Union Pacific is one 
of the higher priced rail issue, but even 
at its current level—around 162—the 
stock does not seem so high as might 
be justified by its financial position, 
current earnings, and future prospects. 
Net operating railway income thus far 
in 1926 has been running about 10 per. 
ahead of last year, and on a basis of 
these figures it is estimated that final 
figures will show over $50,000,000 net 
for the entire year, or somewhere be- 
tween $17 and $18 per share on the com- 
mon stock. On the present dividend 
basis of $10 per share per annum U. P. 
yields better than 6 per cent. Aside 
from such ‘per se attractions, the mar- 
ket action of the stock indicates a strong 
technical position, and a considerably 
higher level might be established for the 
stock in a favorable market. 
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Read R. W. 

‘*Beating the Stock Market” 
FREE Examination for One Week 

Never before has this offer been made 














You have only to sign the coupon and you will 
receive by return mail without obligation a copy of 
“Beating the Stock Market.’’ ‘Thousands of inves- 
tors have read it with profit. By thousands it has 
been acclaimed as the greatest work yet published on 
the subject. Because we are confident that anyone 
who reads it will not want to part with it, we are 
making this offer. If after one week you do not 
believe the book worth its price many times over, 
simply return it without obligation. Otherwise, 
send $2 and retain the book. 














“Many who speculate have little or no knowledge of the fundamental rules on which speculative success is 
based—have no idea that there are certain rules which must be followed in speculation, if success is to be 
attained. 


In an attempt to set forth the fundamentals of success in speculation I have prepared this little book. It 
does not pretend to furnish an infallible formula which will guarantee profits in the stock market, for specu- 
lative success depends as much on the character of the speculator as on knowledge of how to win. 


It does tell some of the things one must know before he can have any hope of “‘beating’’ the market. 


It embodies some of the results of 15 years of study, observation, and experience in stock markets, among 
little and big speculators, gamblers, investors, brokers and bankers and is designed to put that experience at 
the disposal of others. It is written in the sincere hope that it may prove of assistance to those who have 
an excess of income over outgo and have therefore within their grasp that one essential, surplus funds, 
which properly utilized may lead on to an independent financial position.” R. W. McNEEL. 


“More Honest-to-God wisdom and counsel has been 
compressed into ‘Beating the Stock Market’ than has 
ever before been put in such compact and practical 


shape.” : . ; ‘ 
—Philadelphia North American merged into 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


G, “It shows that money can be made by speculating 
and sets forth with relentless candor the reasons why 
most people quit losers.” 

—Commerce & Finance (Theo. H. Price, Editor). 





G, “A book that should be in every investor’s library.” 


—San Francisco Examiner. 
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— oe Guide for Investors 


Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


Section One 
(See page 84 for Second Section) 


Thou. 

Shares Book Earns. Earns. 1926 Div. Long Term High Low Pres. % 
Par Out Values 1925 m=months Rate Price Range Prices 1926 Prices Yield 
No 201 [ $10.24 $6.56,6m Air Reductign ......... $5 117- 30; ’21-’25 145%4-107% 131 39 
No 2,178 73 NT eee: Allied Chemical........ 4 117- 34; ’20-’25 147-106 141 29 
100 260 162 ~ 8.78 4.18, 6 m_ Allis-Chalmers ......... 6 97- 8: 15-’25 9414- 78% 89 67 
No 150 126 6.104 Nil4 Amer. Beet Sugar..... én 108- 24; °15-’25 38%- 21 23 (ti 
25 2,474 ee eee ee PE. (EO as sareness 2 296- 22: 15-25 631%- 38% 55 3.46 
No 600 134 ~=6.77° 6.67° Amer. Car & Fdry..... 6 116- 20; °15-’25 114%- 91% 100 60 
No 500 92 Nil 3.11,6m Amer. Locomotive..... 8 145- 9; °15-’25 119%- 90% 107 72 
100 oe ' Sie Wee  vevacs Amer. Smelt. & Refin.. 7 138- 25; °15-’25 152 -109% 138 5.1 
No 903 45 4.50 2.89,6 m Amer. Steel Fdrys...... 3 50- 18; °19-’25 47 - 40 44 68 
100 450 141 Clr Amer. Sugar Refin..... 5 148- 36; 715-’25 8234- 65% 76 «(67 
100 9,216 118 11.65 6.05,6 m Amer, Tel. & Tel...... 9 144- 91; 715-25 15034-1395% 146 62 
20 611 11 an... - Senha Amer. W. W. & Elec.. 1.20u 76- 25; ’24-’25 74 - 43% 59 71 
100 400 .—l a Amer. Woolen......... dis 170- 16; °15-’25 42%- 19 mas 
50 3,000 71 SA Anaconda Copper ...... 3 105- 28; °16-’25 51%- 41% 48 61 
25 2,000 Sl ee Armour & Co. (Ill.) “A” io 27- 19; °19-’25 25%4- 13% 
No 594 25 eae Assoc. Dry Goods..... 2.50 141- 10; °16-’25 54%- 37% 43 59 
100 - - Serre Atch. Top & S. Fe..... 7 - 137- 75; 10-25 161 -122 157 45 
100 i a Atlantic Coast Line.... 7 268- 77; ’20-’25 262%4-181%4 224 26 
100 200 228 ae Baldwin Loco.......... 7 156- 27; °15-’25 136%4- 92% 125 5.6. 
100 1,520 a Baltimore & Ohio..... 6 96- 28; °15-’25 10934- 83% 108 5.4 
100 1,802 163 5.30 4.36,6m Bethlehem Steel........ is 156- 37; °17-’25 51%- 37% ae gs 
No 770 62 4.656 3,86,9 m Brook-Manhat. Trans.. 4s 64- 9: °23-"25 69%4- 5414 61 6.6 
No 508 ae.” *. heeane Brook. Union Gas ..... 4 100- 20; °15-’25 97%4- 68 91 44 
No 252 84 6.88 0.96,6 m Brown Shoe .......... 2 157- 23; °14-’25 4854- 29% 34 «6.0 
No 600 35 ee. eee Burroughs Add Mach.. 3 103- 45; ’24-’25 1174%4- 77% m5 23 
No 490 91 12.64¢ 12.36¢ California Packing..... 4 137- 34; 717-25 747%- 69% 70 «(57 
25 1,798 36 0=—s (3.60 1.88, 6m California Pete......... 2 33- 17; ’23-’25 38iZ- 30% 32 61 
100 332 100 4.40 Nil, 6 m Central Leather pfd... = 118- 28; °15-’25 6854- 43% oss 
No 1,123 40 a | Se Cerro de Pasco......... 4 67- 23; °17-’25 73%4- 57% 64 63 
100 i ae > Sire Chesapeake & Ohio.... 8 131- 36; °15-’25 1783-112 174 46 
100 = 11,158 100 a eee Chic. Mil,, St. Paul pfd. ce 136- 7: 15-25 24 - 14% 20. = 
No 335 42 3.91 1.69,6 m Childs Company........ 2.40t 75- 32; °24-’25 6634- 45% 51 88 
25 4,391 2 8271 140,6 m Chile Copper .......... 2.50 39- 8; “15-25 363%4- 30 32. 75 
No 2712 9 5.67 2.58,6 m Chrysler Corp ......... 3 253- 8; ’21-’25 547%- 28% 34 «88 
No "500 10 14.47 929, 6 m CoenCele ..ccscccccccs 7 178- 18; ’19-'25 164%-128 159 44 
100 342 106 4.65 5.07,6 m Col. Fuel & Iron....... ar 66- 20; "1 15-25 4834- 27% aa 
No 1,500 41 | ee Col. Gas & Elec........ 5 86- 17; 120.'28 90 - 63% 82 6.1 
No 3,600 110 Gem = “Seats Con. (ans Gt Be Voss ees a 97- 36; °15-’25 11534- 87 108 46 
No 477 > iia Continental Can........ 5 127- 34; ’14-’25 92%4- 70 74 «68 
No 1,760 12 1.60" 0.57,6 m Continental Motors..... 0.80 15- 5; ’22-’25 13- 9% ll 74 
25 =: 2,530 29 =. 2.16 1.80,6 m Corn Prods. Refin...... 2 44- 12; ’20-’25 4834- 355% 45 49 
100 «© 550 144 ~= 5.05) 8.30,9 m Crucible Steel ......... 5 278- 48; °16-’25 81%4- 64 75 «(67 
No , 500 4 ea ee Cuba Cane Sugar...... ia 76-. 6; °16-'25 114%- 8% S as 
10 4,000 34 Rae 2D ecru Cuban Amer. Sugar... 1 60- 11; ’20-’25 3034- 20% 25 4.0 
No ¢/235 90 Nil 2.66,6 m Davison Chemical...... = 81- 20; ’20-’25 463%4- 27% . ae 
100 425 170 =11.55 4.33,6m Del. & Hudson......... 9 156- 83; °15-’25 18314-15034 178 50 
50 1,680 127 = 8.00 1.48,3 m  Del., Lack. & West... 6 150- 93; °21-’25 153%4-129 145 41 
No 1,935 Nil 4.02 3.88,6 m Dodge Bros. “A”....... roe 49- 22: ”19-’25 474%4- 21% fd 
100 1331 147. 17.47 14.51,6 m Du Pont de Nemours.. 14 271-105; ’22-’25 326%- 193% 325 3.4 

No 1,613 25 |! eee Elec, Power & Light.. mm 40- 17; °19-'25 34%4- 15% 18 
100 1,125 148 393.71 ey a Oe eee 7m 46- 7; '15-’25 40 - 22% -— «s 
No 370 7 we arn Famous Players........ 10 123- 40; °19-’25 12714-103% 117 86 
No 4,500 9 3.08 1.93,6 m Fleischmann Co........ 2 172- 32; ’23-’25 56%4- 32% 49 40 
No 100 74 10.10 3.62,6 m Foundation Co......... 8 184- 59; ’23-’25 17934- 85 86 9.3 
No 730 42 1.03° 0.96,6 m Freeport Texas ........ i 64- 7; °19-'25 34%4- 19% : 
100 200 156 ~=—_ 5.79 2.21,6 m General Asphalt ....... sa 160- 14; ’10-’25 9414- 50 oa 
No 7,211 41 oie 2.63, 6 m General Electric ....... 4 337-109; °15-"25 951%4- 79 88 46 
No 5,162 69 19.15 17.33, 6 m General Motors........ 7 150- 56; ’24-’25 2253%4-113% 159 44 
No 325 20 3=- 5.06 5.78,6 m Gen. Ry. Signal........ 4 " 81- 68; °19-’25 93%- 60% 86 47 
No 602 40 24.00 0.08,6 m Goodrich, B. F......... 4 88- 17; ’20-’25 703%4- 45% 47 81 
100 651 143 = 30.59 5.24,6 m Goodyear Tire pfd..... 7 115- 35; ’23-’25 109%- 98% 105 62 
100 2,495 151 8.54 1.52,6 m Great Northern pfd.... 5 128- 51; °15-’25 80%4- 68% 77 =(66 
100 125 126 867.17 2.77,6 m Gulf States Steel...... $ 193- 25; °16-’25 9334- 62 69 73 
100 400 105 381 1.13,3 m Hudson & Manhat..... 2.50 38- 4; ’22-’25 40 - 35 38 62 
No 1,330 32 16.07? 5.00,9 m Hudson Motor......... 3.50 140- 20; ‘23-25 123%4- 49% 53 68 
100 1,211 156 12.75 éovees Illinois Central......... 7 126- 81; °15-'25 131 -113% 125 5.6 
100 350 oe meee" Siaeas Interboro R. T........ ee - 9; ’22-'25 52%4- 24% ee 
No 579 42 489 2.72,6m Int. Bus. Machines..... 3 176- 24; ’20-’25 52%- 381% 51 6.0 
No 646 13 1.56 1.16,6 m Int. Combust. Eng..... 2 70- 20; ’22-’25 64%4- 33% 43 47 
100 1,000 a!” es Int. Harvester.......... 6 150- 67: 18-25 13554-112%4 132 45 
25 1,673 35 3.00 Ft? a Ul eee 2 57- 11; °16-’25 461%4- 32% 3605.6 
No 500 115 ee For Tat, FORGE ccsicccsccae 2 92- 19: "17-’25 633%- 44% 56 3.6 
No 4,366 ee Kennecott Copper...... 4 64- 15; ’15-’25 58%- 493% 56 7.1 
10 3,679 13 3.17 143,6m Kresge, S. S.....ccccces 1.20 885-110; ’20-’25 82 -42% 52 24 


(a) Partly extra. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended 
June 30. th) Year ended July 31. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. (p) Year ended November 


ae i (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) 10% in com. stk. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in com. stk. (u) Plus 5% in com. stk. (v) Plus 
in com. s 
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Electric Power 
and Light 


Companies 


F. §, SMITHERS & CO. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
19 Nassau Street, New: York 





























Guaranteed 
8% Bonds 


We endorse each bond guarantee- 
ing interest and principal, which we 
collect and pay promptly. Bonds 
are secured by first mortgages on 
centrally located office buildings, 
commercial property, hotels and 
apartments in Florida worth twice 
amount of loan, as determined by 
independent appraisals. We sell in- 
dividual 8% mortgage loans known 
as“‘standard lifeinsurance company 
loans.’? Many insurance and trust 
companies purchase our securities. . 
Our company, established seven 
years ago, specializes in first mort- 
gage loans. Interest payable New 
York City if desired; titles insured 
by New York Title and Mortgage 
Company. Booklet F gives full 
particulars. 


Palm Beach 
Guaranty 
Company 


Net Assets Over $1,300,000 


Guaranty Building 
West Palm Beach, Florida 
























rig? 
Important} People 





MAJOR GENERAL JOHN F. 
O’RYAN, former transit commis- 
sioner of New York City, has been 
elected to the presidency of Colonial 
Air Transport, Inc., operators of the 
New York-Boston air mail. The new 
president succeeds W. Irving Bullard, 
Boston banker, who resigned to become 
a member of the executive committee. 
It is thought that General O’Ryan’s 
connection will mean increased activities 
of the company in the air. 

Michael J. Donovan has become as- 
sociated with the New York Stock Ex- 


_ change firm of G. M. P. Murphy & Co. 


Elisha Walker of Blair & Company 
was elected a member of the board of 
directors of the National Surety Com- 
pany. 

A new department under the direction 
of J. B. MacNeill, electrical engineer, is 
to be created at the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company. 
The new department will be known as 
the Circuit-Breaker engineering depart- 
ment and will be concerned with experi- 
mental work. 

APTAIN E. V. Rickenbacker has re- 

signed as president of the Ricken- 
backer Motor Company. The former war 
ace said that this will not affect his hold- 
ings in the company and that he will 
devote his time to aviation interests. 


Lionello Perera, for many years pres- 
ident of the private banking house of 
Perera & Company, has been elected 
president of the Commercial Exchange 
Bank of New York. A. H. Giannini has 
been made chairman of the board. This 
bank is the successor of Perera & Com- 
pany. 

T. J. Thompson has retired as general 
manager of sales and a member of the 
board of directors of the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana. He will be suc- 
ceeded by Amos Ball, of Chicago. 


Albert W. Finlay, president of the 
George H. Ellis Printing Company of 
Boston, has been elected a director of 
the American. Type Founders Company. 

Ralph S. MacDonald has been ap- 
pointed a trust officer of the Guardian 
Trust Company of New Jersey. Mr. 
MacDonald was formerly with the 
Montclair Trust Company. 


Charles A. Durling has joined the 
staff of the Frank Kiernan Advertising 
Agency as account executive. 

At a meeting of the directors of the 
C. E. Conover Company the following 
directors were elected; president, Cecil 
S. Conover, vice president, A. J. Davies; 
secretary, H. T. Van Duzer; treasurer, 
G. A. Downs. 


The Granite National Bank of Brook- 
lyn opened its door for business with 
the following officers: A. W. J. Pohl, 
president; Harry L. Jones, vice presi- 
dent; Matthew J. Kelsh, cashier. 

Charles M. Schwab, chairman of the 
board of the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion, has been elected president of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers. ! 
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Only 
$10 
A Month 


THE TOTAL of a systematic 
monthly investment in Guar- 
anteed 5% % PRUDENCE-BONDS, 
compounded semi-annually, in 
12% years gives you a monthly 
income equal to your former 
monthly investment, without 
your ever putting up another 
dollar! 


Only $10 a month so invested 
in PRUDENCE-BONDS for 12% 
years gives you a monthly in- 
come of $10 and in additionyou 
will have accumulated, $2,150. 
8 Ask for Booklet | 
Offices Open Mondays until 9 P.M. 


The PRUDENCE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Under Supervisionof N. Y.StateBanking Dept. 
NEW YORK BROOKLYN 

331MadisonAve. 162 RemsenSt. 

ame TEAR OU Teen 


Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part 
please send booklet ‘The Prudence Partial 
Payment Plan."’ 

ics F.M.858 
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Address 







































Fenner & Beane 


60 Beaver St. — New York 
Fenner & Beane Bldg.—New Orleans 


Members 


N. Y. Stock Exchange 

N. Y. Cotton Exchange 

N. Y. Coffee & Sugar Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 
N. Y. Produce Exchange 

New Orleans Board of Trade 
Rubber Exchange of N. Y. 


Associate Members 


Liverpool Cotton Ass’n 
N. Y. Curb Market Ass’n 


STOCKS COTTON 

GRAIN COFFEE. 

SUGAR RUBBER 
PROVISIONS 


Bought and sold for cash or 
carried on conservative margin 


Private wires to New Orleans, Chicago 
and principal points throughout South 
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Shares Book Earns. 


Value 
$96 
28 

31 
168 
144 


112 


(a) Partly extra. (c 


Thou. 
Par Out 
$50 1,210 
25 1,430 
No 1,060 
100 80 
100 1,170 
No 673 
No 408 
No 1,895 
No 1,357 
100 718 
100 496 
10 1,141 
No’ 2,730 
25% 2,046 
No 1,100 
100 206 
No 200 
100 3,832 
100 304 
100 1,571 
100 1,373 
10 3,793 
100, 2,480 
25 698 
100 481 
10 2,615 
50 1,675 
50° 10,000 
100 450 
50 928 
No 329 
50 303 
100 125 
No 1,192 
100 1,350 
No 1,155 
50 1,400 
100 100 
100 300 
100 453 
100 164 
100 87 
100 370 
No 4,200 
No 4,492 
100 100 
100 3,724 
100 1,200 
No 766 
25 20,292 
25 9,516 
No 600 
No 1,875 
25 6,578 
10 64 
No 1,201 
100 660 
25 400 
100 2,223 
No 2,500 
100 120 
100 240 
No 666 
100 810 
100 5,083 
100 654 
100 600 
100 998 
50 788 
50 2,290 
50 800 
5 5,527 
25 2,600 
100 127 
June 30. 


2% in com. 


1925 
$6.64 
6.35 
4.44) 
21.27 
15.98 


13.62 
2.34 
8.11 
481 

10.70 
5.40 
8.40 


5.95? 
5.80 
5.52 
14.17 
4.29 
12.67 
16.14 
4.72 
18.67 
3.12 
7.24 


6.77 


9.52 
4.84) 
9.91 
6.23 
11.69 
7.10 
2.27 
6.85 
0.51 
6.30 
11.68" 


2.33 
10.25 
16.16 


14.89 


16.32 


Earns. 1926 


eeeeee 


Bex 
ANN 
BBS 


- 


eeeeee 


ANAL woot 
SeRens 
BGORAAAN 
BBESsS8s 


~~ 


eeeeee 


eeeveece 


eeeeee 


) Year ended February 28. 
th) Year ended July 31. 


(j) Year ended August 31. 
30. (q) ~_— charges for depletion. 


(r) 10% in com. stk. (s) 


Section Two 


(See page 82 for First Section) 


‘Div. 
Rate 


Lehigh Valley ......... 
Liggett & Myers “B”.. 
BRON MOMs iodine v0 00596 
Loose-Wiles ........06. 
Louisville & Nashville.. 


Mack TYUcks .....<00s 
Magma Copper 
ee a Or 
Mid-Continent Pet..... 
Missouri Pacific, pfd... 
Montana Power 


eeeeeece 


Ce) oe 
National Biscuit ....... 
Nat. Cash Register “A” 
National Lead.......... 
I. Vs PPOPANO. ccccescs 
New York Central..... 
BN .. %. Ghee Bt. Ls. 
N.. 0 Ds: BL Ge Bast... 
Norfolk & Western.... 
North American ....... 
Northern Pacific....... 


Owens Bottle .......:.. 


Pacific Gas & Elec..... 
Packard Motor......... 
Pan-Amer. Pete. 
Pennsylvania R. R..... 
Pere Marquette ....... 
Philadelphia Co........ 
Pierce-Arrow .......e0. 
Pie. BE Ws. VBenccesce 
Pressed Steel Car...... 
Public Service, N. J... 
Pitman C6. .1<is cease 


Radio Corp. “A”.....0- 
ON ee 
Remington Typewriter. 
Republic Iron & Steel.. 


St. Louis-San Fran.... 
St. L.-Southwestern.... 
Savage Arms .......... 
Seaboard Air Line..... 
Sears-Roebuck ........ 
Sinclair Consol, Oil.... 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel.. 

Southern Pacific ....... 
Southern Railway...... 
Standard Gas & Elec... 
Standard Oil of N. J... 
Standard Oil of Cal.... 
Stewart-Warner ....... 
Studebaker Corp....... 


Texas Company ....... 
Texas Gulf-Sulphur.... 
Timken Roller Bearing. 
Tobacco Products...... 


Underwood Typewriter 
Union Pacific 
WIMMGG, PCOS .casceccce 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe... 
U. S. Indust. Alcohol.. 
U. S. Realty & Improv. 
U. S. Rubber. .....0. Fos 
U. S. Steel 


bo 2 eee 
Western Pacific........ 
Western Union ....... 
Westingh’se Air Brake. 
Westingh’se El. & Mfg. 
White Motors ......... 
Willys-Overland ....... 
Woolworth, F. W...... 
Worthington Pump.... 


(d) Year ended March 31. 


$3.50 . 


4a 
z 


2.50 


g 
7a 
4 
4 


5a 


(e) b ee ended A; 
ber 30. (n) 


(k) Year ended Septem 
Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in com. stk. 
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F orbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing EL 


Long Term 

Price Range 
89- 40; ’15-’25 
92- 50; °19-’25 
45- 10; ’20-’25 
144- 30; ’20-’25 
155- 85; °15-’25 


242- 25; ’21-’25 
46- 15; °19-’25 
61- 12; ’21-’25 
62- 22; ’20-'25 
92- 22; °17-’25 
115- 42; °15-’25 
84- 12; °19-’25 


488- 75; ’23-’25 
79- 38; ’23-’25 
Listed Jan. 5, 1926 
175- 38; "16-25 
57- 25; ’22-’25 
138- 62; °15-’25 
183- 67; ’23-’25 
89- 10; °15-’25 
151- 84; °15-’25 
75- 17; ’23-’25 
119- 50; *15-’25 


74- 25; °18-’25 


137- 41; °19-’25 
49- 5; ’21-’25 
; ’20-’25 
; 716-’25 
¢ °17-'25 
s °15-'25 
48- 6; ’23-’23 
123- 22; °18-’25 
114- 39; °16-’25 
88- 39; °23-’25 
177- 88; °15-’25 


78- 6; 19-’25 
115- 52; °15-’2 
118- 17; ’21-’25 
145- 40; °18-’25 


102- 9; °17-’25 
69- 11; °15-’25 
108- 9; °17-’25 
54- 2; 2s 
243- 54; 
64- 15; 
144- 24; 
118- 68; "15-'25 
121- 13; 
61- 8; °19-'25 
50- 16; 
135- 47; 
124- 21; 
69- 18; °19-’25 


55- 29; ’20-’25 
122- 23; ’21-’25 
59- 28; ’22-’25 
102- 47; ’22-’25 


65- 36; ’23-25 
155-101; °15-’25 
246- 52; °15-'25 
250- 8; °15-'25 
171- 35; °16-'25 
185- 17; °19-25 
145- 23; °15-’25 
139- 70; °16-’25 


47- 6; ’20-’25 
45- 12; ’20-’25 
145- 76; "16-’25 
144- 76; *15-’25 
84- 32; °15-’25 
105- 29; °17-’25 
40- 5; °17-’25 
220- 50; °18-’25 
117- 20; ’15-’25 


ear ended 





Prices 1926 Prices 


High Low 
93%4- a 


-118 


159 -103%4 


4834- 3054 
16934-139% 
67 - 42 

8214- 65% 
85 - 53% 


1337-118 

45%4- 31% 
7834- 56% 
56%- 485% 


19914-145% 


52%%4- 32 
100 - 79 
127 - 83% 
6354- 44 


102 = 85 
74 - 57% 
102%- 73 
i - 2 
5834- 44% 
247%- 19% 
142%4-103 
11054- 961% 
1314-10394 
4634- 40% 
6354- 525% 
927%- 61% 
62 - 47 


58 - 48 


% 
11654- 95% 


6334- 511% 
16434-14134 
11834- 98 


8834- 50% 
15954-117 


52 « 33% 
3934- 33% 
1577-13434 
13944-1051 

79%4- 6 


- 1 
4 8 
222 -135% 
445/- = 


30. (f) Year Pweg i? Ma 
(a) Oat Pie 5 


FORE 





% 
Pres. Yield 
88 46 
‘01 44 
46 44 
160. 
138 43 
110 «5.5 
39 7.7 
57 7.0 
30, 
| 6 a 
77 «64 
@ .. 
58 37 
96 38 
41 73 
155 52 
43 720 
143 49 
200 «5.5 
ee 
168 47 
53 10.0 
79 63 
83 48 
133 6.0 
35 5.6 
67 9.0 
54 5.4 
lll 7.2 
73 «CoS 
Cae 
112 5.4 
41 - 
96 5.2 
199 42 
3... 
93 47 
111 - 
60 67 
98 7.1 
ee 54 
76 «(5.3 
So © ss 
Ss 42 
- ee 
128 6.3 
108 5.6 
127. 5.5 
56 7.3 
42 28 
60 3.3 
62 9.7 
57 88 
5§ 55 
179 68 
63 6.4 
114 6.1 
52 78 
162 62 
115 3.5 
209 42 
ke 
63 6.5 
61 ie 
148 4.7 
45. 
a xs 
151 5.3 
135 52 
y; ey) 
56 7.1 
162 3.1 
. _— 
hes Foor ented endes 


) 
ip) Neat etied Noventer (v) Plus 
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ELECTRIC RAILWAY SECURITIES COMPANY 
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GRAND RAPIDS) 
Invites You! 


Grand Rapids is becoming convinced more each day, as experi- 

ence with its improved equipment is obtained, that electric rail- 
way transportation in citites approximating one hundred thou- 
f sand population is just beginning to enter a new period of ex- 
panded opportunity. 
The Grand Rapids Railway Company extends a cordial invita- 
i tion to operating and financial executives of electric railways to 
i visit Grand Rapids and observe at first hand the @peration of its 
improved electric rail coaches. 


There is a renewed interest on the part of the public and con- 
tinued enthusiasm on the part of the company’s personnel, which 
should make possible continued progress toward a satisfactory 
operating basis, 





Vice President and General Manager 





ELECTRIC RAILWAY SECURITIES COMPANY 
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High Yields Without Risk 
of Market Declines 


By R. W. Schabacker 


at a higher level than for a couple of 
years past and even though they react 
after the peak demand has passed, it is 
likely that they will still hold on a some- 


ERHAPS one of the most signifi- 
P cant movements in the field,of bus- 

ness and finance during the late 
summer and early fall months has been 
the decided firmness of money rates and 
the resulting check to bond market ad- 
vances. 

Along with the unprecedented climb 
qf stock prices, the bond market has 
been going up, with only temporary set- 
backs for nearly three years and prices 
are near the highest levels in a decade. 

It has frequently been pointed out to 
readers of this section that bond prices 
are influenced much more strongly by 
interest rates than any other group of 
securities. Three of the greatest factors 
determining the course of high-grade 
bond quotations include speculative sen- 
timent, the condition of business, and 
money rates—but the greatest of these 
is money rates. 


Interest Rates Higher 


This fall interest rates have gone 
up a good deal more rapidly and 
are currently at higher levels than at 
the same time in previous recent years. 
Call money has ruled between 5% and 
6 per cent., compared with 4% to 5 per 
cent. at the same time last year. Time 
money, a more significant indicator, 
loans at 5 per cent. and slightly above, 
compared with about 43% per cent. last 
year. The New York Federal Reserve 
discount rate, commercial paper and 
bankers’ acceptances all stand at higher 
levels than in 1925. 

Most of this advance in general money 
rates is unquestionably of a temporary 
nature and, as a matter of fact, October 
is usually judged the month of greatest 
stringency in money markets, to be fol- 
lowed by gradual easing rates into the 
new year. 


The important point, however, is that 
indications are accumulating which seem 
to suggest that the days of cheap money 
are drawing to an end. Rates are now 


what higher plane than 
recent years. 

The significance of higher rates for 
financial accommodation in this case 
lies in the probable effect upon prices 
for long term bonds. Rising interest 


in previous 


yields with safety and with practically 
negligible fluctuation in market price, 

The yields shown in the table are 
calculated to maturity. In the case of 
a bond selling above par, therefore, the 
yield is lower than the coupon rate, and 
vice versa. 

Aluminum Company of America js 
one of the strongest companies of its 
class and is practically the sole producer 








Aluminum Co. of Am..... 7 1933 
Pie, TOL, Ge OP sis cissicccine 1929 
Central Argentine R. R.. 6 1927 
Goodyear Tire............ 5 1928 
Calioenig, Pet... .csccsscs 6% 1933 
Southern Pacific R. R.... 4 1929 
Cuban Am. Sugar......... 8 1931 
Atlantic Refining......... 4% 1928 
& &  - aaeee 6% 1930 
CHE CORSET vc ccssccccces 6 1931 


tPartly estimated. 








A List of Short Term Bonds 


Times 
Int. Approx. Yield 

Rate Maturity Earned Prices to Mat. Listing 
17.07 105% 6.0% N.Y. Curb 
6.0 98 48 None 
2.3 100% 5.0 London 
5.4 98 6.2 N Y Curb 
11.6 103 59 N.Y.S.E. 
4.3 97% 48 None 
3.1 108 Gi &. ¥. &. &. 
6.7 100 45 None 
3.8 101 62 N. Y. Curb 
' 6.3 106 S- BY. &. 




















rates, almost without exception, mean 
falling bond prices. 


Here also, no drastic decline in the 
bond market is predicted. ,All that is 
suggested is that higher interest rates 
may be expected to check the rather 
rapid and long advance in bond prices 
and that at least a portion of large 
holdings in this field might perhaps ad- 
vantageously be shifted into short term 
bonds and notes to await more favorable 
price levels for getting back into the 
long term security list. 


The advantages of short term notes 
as mediums for protecting stock market 
or specific investment funds have been 
detailed in previous articles. Short term 
notes offer perhaps the highest interest 
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of aluminum on the American conti- 
nent. It also controls the greater por- 
tion of known world supplies of the raw 
material for manufacture. The company 
does not make public its profits but 
they are known to be at a very high rate 
and more recent utilization of some of 
its valuable water power sites and rights 
in the public utility field will unques- 
tionably increase earning power still 
more. The corporation has recently 
been named defendant in a heavy law 
suit but no great loss is anticipated. 


The only funded debt consists of the 
$17,000,000 of 12-year debenture 7 per 
cent. gold bonds, available in $1,000 de- 
nominations and due October 1, 1933. 
The issue is callable at 105 or slightly 
under market quotations, but it seems 
likely that the company will allow the 
bonds to run to their par value at ma- 
turity. 

Despite the absence of any definite 
earning statements it has been officially 
stated that net profits for the first three 
quarters of last year were well above 
$13,000,000, after all charges, or approx- 
imately 13 times the annual interest re- 
quirements on this issue. 


American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company needs no introduction as the 
parent of the famous Bell System and 
one of the most profitable of nation- 
wide monopolies. Earnings are remark- 
ably stable and last year the company 
earned its total interest charges 6 times 
over. 

One of the largest. of its individual 
bond issues is the $78,000,000 of collat- 
eral trust gold 4 per cent. bonds, due 
July 1, 1929. The issue is available only 
in $4,000 denominations and is unlisted 
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though an active over-the-counter mar- 
ket is maintained. The yield to maturity 
is quite low, even after the discount ad- 
justment, but it is perhaps the safest 
and strongest medium in the list pre- 
sented. 

Central Argentine Railway, Ltd. is 
the most important railway system in 
that country and operates upwards of 
3,000 miles of trackage from Buenos 
Ayres and Rosario to Corduba, Santa 
Fe and other large cities. There are 
$15,000,000 of the 10-year 6 per cent. 
convertible notes outstanding, in $1,000 
denominations, and due February 1, 
1927. 


Central Argentine Railway 


The issue is listed on the London 
Stock Exchange but enjoys an active 
unlisted market in New York City. The 
bonds are convertible into common stock 
at par though the privilege is not valu- 
able. Both gross and net profits have 
been increasing satisfactorily in ‘recent 
years and last year interest charges were 
earned well over double. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
3-year 5 per cent. gold notes are due 
December 15, 1928, and compose $15,000,- 
000 out of a total funded debt of about 
$50,000,000. The bonds are not secured 
by a mortgage but are a direct obliga- 
tion of the company, one of the strong- 
est in the rubber and tire field. Last 
year was the best the company has pro- 
duced since the post-war depression and 
the yield of over 6 per cent. to maturity 
makes the issue look attractive, especi- 
ally in view of the margin with which 
total fixed charges are being earned. 


California Petroleum Company is the 
second largest in the California district 
and has a steady and growing record of 
profits with total fixed charges earned 
an average of about 8 times over in the 
few years since its funded debt has been 
appreciable. 

There are only about $6,000,000 of the 
10-year sinking fund, gold 6% per cent. 
bonds of October 1, 1933 outstanding 
and available in denominations of $100 
and higher. The bonds are redeemable 
at 103% until April 1, 1927, the premium 
decreasing %4 per cent. each interest 
date thereafter. The company is a 
strong one and the issue offers an at- 
tractive yield to maturity. 


Southern Pacific 


Southern Pacific Company has a total 
funded debt of nearly $600,000,000 of 
which about $54,000,000 is composed of 
the 20-year convertible 4’s which are due 
June 1, 1929. The bonds are available 
only in $1,000 denominations and re- 
deemable at 105. They are not listed on 
any exchange but have an active un- 
listed market throughout the country. 
Conversion privilege has expired. Al- 
though not secured by a mortgage the 
issue is a direct obligation of the com- 
pany and is in a strictly investment class, 
accounting for thé comparatively low 
yield of the bonds. 

Cuban-American Sugar Company will 
probably show another decline in profits 
lor the fiscal year just ended September 
30, 1926, and there is at least a question 
as to whether fixed charges will even 
fully be earned. Despite the rather 
drastic depression of the past few years 
the situation gives at least partial indi- 
cation of improvement for Cuban pro- 











Are You Getting 
Full Value For 


Your Investment 


Dollars? 


When you buy Cities Service 
Common stock you get full 
value for your investment 


dollars. 


Your money, put to work in 
this seasoned security at its 
present price, pays you a well- 
protected yield of about 8%% 
in cash and stock dividends. 


Clip and mail the coupon 


Henr herty 
& ny 


GO“WALL ST. NEW ‘YORK 
“BRANCH ES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Please send without obligation information about Cities Service 


Common stock. 
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THE POWERS REGULATOR COM 








of 15 to 48% 


are shown in this book 


This book is not simply a cata- 
log. It contains an abundance 
of evidence and testimony which 
shows the amazing economies 
obtained with Automatic Con- 
trol of Temperature in offices 
and workrooms. 

It shows how Powers Control 
in many of America’s leading 
firms has reduced fuel consump- 
tion 15 to 48 per cent; and how 
the output of workers can be in- 
creased, and the quality of their 
work improved; and other profit- 
able advantages. 






For limited distribution only— 


—among plant owners and execu- 
tives interested in eliminating waste 
and increasing the profits of their 
company. 


SSeS | 


THE 

POWERS REGULATOR 
COMPANY, 

2731 Greenview Ave., CHICAGO 
Gentlemen: 


I shall be d to receive a copy of book, 
SHOP and Orrice TEMPERATURES. 


Address 


(3463) 
SEMHEES = «| | 
GUC 
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ducers and this company is such a 
strong one that there is no probability 
of jeopardy for the fixed charges which 
could be paid for 30 years merely out 
of profit and loss surplus. 

The $8,800,000 of first mortgage col- 
lateral gold 8's, due March 15, 1931, 
practically are the company’s sole funded 
debt, come in denominations of $500 and 
$1,000, and offer a very satisfactory in- 
terest yield to maturity. 


A Strong Oil Issue 


Atlantic Refining Company is one of 
the strongest of the Standard subsidi- 
aries and beside being one of the fore- 
most refiners and distributors of oil and 
gasoline in the northeastern portion of 
‘he country, owns valuable claims and 
interests both in Mexico and in South 
America. Despite passing of the divi- 
dend on the common stock issue a couple 
years ago and some irregularity of earn- 
ings, the latter have generally been 
quite high, and interest charges have 
been earned on an average of about 5 
times over in the last five years. 

Following $15,000,000 of debenture 5’s 
the company’s only funded debt consists 
of the $6,000,000 of 4% per cent. serial 
gold notes, still unredeemed out of an 
original authorization of $15,000,000. The 
largest series still outstanding are re- 
deemable July 1, 1927 and January 1, 
1928. They are callable before that at 
around parity which accounts for the 
relatively low yield available. Coupon 
is $1,000 only. 

Another serial issue is that of United 
States Rubber Company 6% per cent. 
serial gold notes, issued to the amount 
of $28,000,000, and due $2,000,000 each 
March 1, 1927 to 1940. This issue also 
comes only in $1,000 denominations. 


Last year was the second best in the 
company’s history and although 1926 
profits will probably show a reduction, 
they should not be far from the very 
satisfactory margin with which fixed 
charges have been earned in the past 
decade, an average of about 3% times 
over. The serial issue is part of the 
company’s total funded debt of about 
$110,000,000 and while it is not secured 
by mortgage, this series is a direct ob- 
ligation of the company. 


Chile Copper 


Chile Copper Company is controlled 
by Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
and in turn, wholly owns its subsidiary 
Chile Exploration Company, one of the 
largest producers of copper in the world 
and with almost limitless low grade ore 
reserves, calculated to last 125 years at 
present production rates. Earnings of 
Chile Copper have been satisfactorily 
stable and high in the past few years 
and total fixed charges have been earned 
on an average of three times over in 
the past 10 years. 

The company’s sole funded debt con- 
sists of the $35,000,000 of collateral trust 
convertible class “A” 6 per cent. bonds, 
due April 1, 1931, redeemable at 110, 
available in $1,000 and $500 denomina- 
tions, and convertible into common stock 
at $35 per share. The stock is currently 
selling around 33 so the conversion priv- 
ilege has definite possibilities of future 
value. 


Beside being a direct obligation of the 
company, the issue is also secured by a 


lien on the entire capital stock of Chile 
Exploration Company. 
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_ An outside Opinion on 
sat INDUSTRIAL GEORGIA 


Following an exhaustive personal sur- 
vey of Georgia, B. C. Forbes wrote: 


“Every condition is favorable to the great 





aa industrial development now taking place in 
Big Georgia. A year ’round equable climate; 
ey pure Anglo-Saxon labor, the finest in the 


world; vast resources of raw material and 
hydro-electric power; ample financial re- 
sources and, best of all, men with ability to 
do the job. 

“Cotton spindles in Georgia were 96 per 
cent active in June, compared with 73 per 
cent in New England and 84 per cent in the 
whole United States. 

“There has been particular stimulation of 
the clay working industry. New plants for 
the manufacture of face brick have been es- 
tablished and the capacity of existing 
plants has been greatly increased. 

“Furniture manufacture, iron and steel 
manufacture, oil refining and the making 
é of cement and the manufacture of clay 
7 ee, products are important parts of Georgia’s 

| industrial system.” 
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David Sarnoff, General Manager of 

the Radio Corporation of 
America, says: 


‘*The discoveries of scientists in many fulds 
during the next few years will vitally af- 
fect American business. It will pay the busi- 
ness man well to keep himself accurately in- 
formed concerning scientific developments.”’ 


In Forthcoming 
Issues 


THE BIGGEST MACHINE 
IN THE WORLD 


UNCLE SAM, 
SPENDTHRIFT 


AUTUMN STYLES IN 
RADIO 


Describing revolutionary Develop- 
ments in this fast-moving industry 


CAN WELDING REPLACE 
THE RIVET? 
A new discoverysAeimplifies 
steel construction 
HOW SCIENCE CAN IM- 
PROVE YOUR GOLF 
THE MONTH IN MEDI- 
CAL SCIENCE 
A monthly digest of advances in 
medicine, by Dr. Morris Fishbein, 


Editor of the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. 


EDITED BY ORSON D. MUNN 





Don’t pay now. We will send bill later 


‘ , " ; four months. Send bill later for $1.00. 

Special Offer—Don’t pay now. This coupon brings the voices of 

foremost scientists to your home every month for four months, It Name --.------------n-neennnnnnnnnnnnnn nee nenn nn nnnn nnn 
keeps you in touch with important scientific developments which may Sail csetdged bane seca iciainods teh eticoanedsbencaleenias 


vitally affect your business. 
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Men who 





make good to 


Keep modern science 
at their fingertips sions 


Sas the coming decade, science may revolutionize your 
business. You cannot stop this advance. In laboratories, in 
workshops, in the brains of men, all over the country, thousands 
of new, startling theories are being analyzed and tested. 


Mental wizards in many different branches of science are groping 
feverishly into the unknown. One by one, seemingly incredible 


theories will be proved and demonstrated. This is indeed an un- 
certain age. 


The business leaders of tomorrow will be the men who keep 


themselves accurately informed regarding developments in all the 
sciences. 


They will be fore-warned of sudden economic changes. They 
will be in step with developments of science. They will not be 
confused by garbled, inaccurate reports of yet unproved theories. 
They will inform themselves, month by month, by reading Scien- 
tific American, the authentic voice of scientific progress. 


“I would feel lost without Scientific American”’, says a prominent 
Philadelphia manufacturer. ‘To me, it is the finest, most compre- 
hensive publication in the country.” 


This unique, up-to-the-minute magazine, presents the true facts 
regarding scientific developments,—gives the reasons, the proofs. 
And a half-hour spent browsing over its pages, proves to you that 
where science is concerned, the truth is more enthralling than are 
dressed-up-half-truths and fiction. 


Many of the articles in Scientific American are written by fore- 
most scientists themselves. These men, —active, vital factors in all 


branches of science—relate their progress, clearly and simply, with- 
out exaggeration. 


Never before have the potentialities of science been so broad, so 
limitless. Never before has the train of discoveries moved so rapidly. 
What will the coming year bring? 


We invite you on a four-month adventure into the fascinating 
world of science. Just to start you on your way along this new 
avenue of enthralling and highly profitable reading, we offer you 
a special 4.month subscription for $1.00. Once started, few turn 
back. Use the coupon. No need to pay now. We'll send bill later. 


* SCIENTIFICAMERICAN 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO. 
Scientific American Building, Dept. J1 
24 West 40th Street, New York 


Kindly enter my subscription to Scientific American for 
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The Status of Miller and 
Other Real Estate 
Bonds 


HE receivership and bankruptcy 

proceedings against the real estate 
bond firm of G. L. Miller & Company 
naturally raise concern in the minds ot 
the holders of these bonds, said to num- 
ber around 25,000 investors scattered 
throughout the country. 

It must be understood by such in- 
vestors that the present difficulties of 
the firm cannot deprive the bond issues 
which have been sold of the ultimate 
security behind those issues. The indi- 
vidual bonds marketed by G. L. Miller 
& Company are technically in the same 
position now as they were before the 
receivership, so far as the security is 
concerned on which the bonds were is- 
sued. 

This does not mean that every one 
of the bond issues is safe from an invest- 
ment standpoint, however. Out of a 
total of about 150 issues which the firm 
has marketed it is understood that ap- 
proximately fifteen are or have been in 
lefault on interest or principal pay- 
inents. Until a definite announcement 
from the receiver is made, it is impos- 
sible to ascertain just which bonds are 
included in this number. 


Policy of Pooling Funds 


The policy for which the firm has 
been chiefly criticised, but which it is 
claimed has been customary with many 
other such real estate bond firms, is 
the practice of pooling funds received as 
interest and principal payments from all 
the company’s bond issues. The de- 
faulted bonds, therefore, have appar- 
ently been carried by the good ones 
and perhaps by some drain upon the 
actual assets of the marketing firm. 

The pooling process has been made 
possible by the further questionable 
policy of naming the firm trustee for the 
bonds which it sponsored, and therefore 
placing with it the responsibility for 
regular payments of interest rather 
than with the individual proposition 
against which the bonds were issued. 

The result is that all of such trust 
funds are now in the hands of the re- 
ceiver and payments on all of the com- 
pany’s sponsored issues are therefore 
being held up, pending his action. While 
there has been no official announcement, 
it is understood that efforts will be made 
to have a number of banks take over 
these trust funds, and when this is ac- 
complished it is reasonable to assume 
that payments of interest and principal 
on the worthy issues will again be re- 
sumed under the new trustee agents. 

It is currently understood that the 
receiver has no direct control over these 
trust funds, and in any case, it appears 
that such funds are entirely segregated 
and may not be attached by the present 
creditors of the firm proper. 


Urged to Hold Bonds 


Quoting from a recent statement of 
G. L. Miller & Company, “bondholders 
are again cautioned not to make sacri- 
fices in the sale of their bonds and 
should, as heretofore, ascertain the value 
of the properties securing their bonds. 
The intrinsic value of the bonds is not 
affected by the court proceedings and 
the mortgages securing the bonds on 
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OR the year 1925, net earnings were 
equal to $9 per share Class ‘‘A” Stock, 
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for an extra participating $1.00 for the Class 
“A” Stock. Reported earnings for the first 
eight months of 1926 were in excess of those 
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the properties are not affected by the 
receivership.” 

This appears to be sound advice. The 
psychological effect of the company’s 
difficulties is apparent in the low prices 
which are being quoted for the various 
issues in over-the-counter trading, and 
it would*seem that such prices are more 
likely to recover than go lower as more 
information is available regarding speci- 
fic issues. 

There are unquestionably some bonds 
which are, as they previously have been, 
unsafe; but the present circumstances 
seem to offer no occasion for the in- 
vestor to sacrifice his holdings, provid- 
ing he is satisfied that the security and 
earning power behind them are ade- 
quate—all of which, of course, should 
have been made certain before the bond 
was purchased. 
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The above advice applies not only to 
the holders of Miller bonds, but to in- 
vestors in all fields, especially in all 
types of building mortgage bonds. The 
G. L. Miller receivership should once 
more stress the necessity for holding 
only such issues as have been inspected 
and judged adequate by the holder or 
by some competent adviser. ' 





New N. Y. Subway Union 

The union drive to enlist the New 
York subway workers in an association 
affiliated with the A. F. of L., is appar- 
ently going on apace, but the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit has issued its 
threats to dismiss any employee who 
deserts the company union for the 
newer one which is said to be planning 
another strike, if it can recruit sufficient 
converts. 
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| “The Proven 20th Century 
Investment” 


“I have just signed up for an addi- 
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overdue.” 


Another investor says: 


“If I had to start all over again, I 
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BY A MAGIC CITY 
NTOLD millions of dollars 


have found profitable invest- 
ment in the permanent construction of Miami. 
Office buildings, apartments, hotels and resi- 
dences have sprung up atthe urgent demand 
of a steadily-growing population. 

In consequence especially attractive opportunities 
arise for investment in First Mortgages and First 
Mortgage Bonds yielding 8 %. 

Throughout the North our clients of long standing 
find their lozal opportunities less attractive; 8% with 
complete safety is not available everywhere. But our care in 
selecting securities is so rigid that our present officers, in ad- 

vising the placing of many millions of dollars 


in Miami, have recommended first mortgages 
yielding 8% for 20 years without loss. 


Write for Descriptive Booklet F.M. 
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MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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DIGEST 
CORPORATION 


American Beet Sugar Co.—Passed 
quarterly dividend on the preferred. 
Last payment was 1% per cent. on July 
1 


American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. 
—Entered the automotive industry with 
the formation of a subsidiary, the Amer- 
ican Brake Material Corp., for the manu- 
facture and sale of a new design of 
brake shoe and braking material for 
motor vehicles. 

American Car & Foundry Co.—De- 
partment of Commerce bulletin states 
that lead in shipbuilding in the Dela- 
ware River district for August was 
taken by this company with a record 
of nine wooden ships of 5,500 gross ton- 
nage. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp.—Operating at 
86 per cent. of capacity, against 81 per 
cent. the latter part of August and 72 
per cent. in July. 

Butterick Co.—Stockholders ratified 
increase in the common from 150,000 to 
200,000 shares of $100 par value. 

California Petroleum Co.—Acquired 
holdings of the Wyoming Reserve Co., 
aggregating 1,700 acres in the LaBarge 
field of southwestern Wyoming. Bought 
six oil tankers, making a fleet of eight 
ships, with two already in service, for ex- 
port trade with Australia, China and 
Japan. . 

Chicago & Northwestern Ry.—Plans to 
spend between $12,000,000 and $13,000,000 
for new equipment. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry.— 
Federal Judge Wilkerson at Chicago 
granted permission to Nathan L. Miller 
of New York to submit oral evidence in 
support of the contention of the Jame- 
son Defense Committee which has at- 
tacked as inadequate the $100,000,000 up- 
set price fixed by the reorganization 
managers as their proposed bid at the 
foreclosure sale. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 
way Co—With C. M. & St. Paul cel- 
ebrated opening of extensions by both 
roads into the Hollandale agricultural 
development, a tract of 20,000 acres of 
reclaimed land in southern Minnesota. 

Columbia Gas & Electric Co.—Suffi- 
cient stock has been deposited to carry 
out the plan of merger with the Ohio 
Fuel Corp. 

Consolidated Cigar Corp.——Sold an is- 
sue of $10,000,000 10-year 6 per cent. 
sinking fund convertible gold notes, due 
Oct. 15, 1936. Proceeds of this issue to- 
gether with those from the sale of 100,- 
000 common shares are to be used to 
finance the purchase of at least 95 per 
cent. of the capital stock of the G. H. 
P. Cigar Co., Inc.; to retire the pre- 
ferred stock of the G. H. P. Cigar Co., 
Inc., and to provide additional working 
capital, 

Cudahy Packing Co.—Will fix an $8 
annual dividend basis for the common, 
previously paying $7 a year, and a two 
for one split-up of the shares, according 
to President Cudahy. 

Dodge Bros., Inc.—E. G. Wilmer, pres- 
ident, said: “It is the intention of the 
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board of directors and myself to estab- 
lish what we consider adequate liquid 
surplus for the outstanding stock, and 
until this is done it is unlikely that any 
dividend action will be taken on the 
common shares.” He denied all merger 
rumors. 

Durant Motors, Inc.—Completed plans 
for manufacture of Flint automobiles at 
Elizabeth, N. J., works, heretofore given 
over exclusively to manufacture of Star 
cars. A portion of the works will be 
given over to the assembling of Star mo- 
tor trucks. 

Famous Players-Lasky Corp. — Will 
build a new $1,000,000 theatre in Seattle. 

Galena-Signal Oil Co.—Passed div- 
idends for the quarter ended Sept. 30 
on the two issues of 8 per cent. cumula- 
tive preferred. 

General Asphalt Co.—The Trinidad Oil 
Fields, Inc., recently organized by Amer- 
ican and British capital, has acquired 
through contract certain properties of 
General Asphalt on the Island of Trini- 
dad, off the coast of Venezuela. As a 
result of this deal General Asphalt will 
keep out of the production of oil on a 
commercial basis and confine its activ- 
ities to the production of natural as- 
phalt. 


General Motors Corp.—Manufactur- 
ing divisions established new high month- 
ly record in August, with 134,231 cars 
sold to dealers. Since introduction of 
new line Chevrolet, Oldsmobile, Oakland, 
Pontiac, Buick and Cadillac divisions have 
been oversold. Retail sales also set new 
high record for August, with 122,305 cars. 
“The question of any extra disbursement 
to stockholders this year will not be con- 
sidered until the November meeting, 
when we will have complete facts and 
figures before us,” said Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr., President. A new subsidiary, Frigid- 
aire Corp., will take over distribution and 
sale of electric refrigerators manufac- 
tured by the Delco-Light Co. New 
subsidiary was created to segregate the 
electric light plant business of the Del- 
co-Light Co., at Dayton, Ohio. Corpo- 
ration is reported to be investigating pos- 
sibilities of Cuba for rubber cultivation 
and to have under consideration pur- 
chase of 800,000 acres of land in Oriente 
Province. Ford Motor Company also is 
said to be interested. 

Howe Sound Co.—Declared quarterly 
dividend of $1 on the no par stock, an in- 
crease of 25 cents. over previous pay- 
ment. 

Hudson Motor Car Co.—Production 
for fourth quarter of current fiscal year, 
ended Nov. 30, is estimated at 45,000 
cars, or 25,000 less than third quarter. 

Interborough Rapid Transit Co.— 
Mayor Walker of New York made it 
known that he is opposed to linking new 
municipal subways with existing lines. 
He declared that new subways would 
be operated not as a losing proposition 
to the city at a five-cent fare. 

International Paper Co.—Planning new 
Kraft paper mill of 150 tons daily capa- 
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city in northern Louisiana, near the site 
of the present Bastrop mill. 

Jordan Motor Car Co.—Passed divi- 
dend on the common. 

Loew’s Inc.—Interim receipts for the 
issue of $15,000,000 15-year 6 per cent. 
sinking fund gold debentures, due April 
1, 1941, are exchangeable for definitive 
debentures at the National City Bank, 
New York. 

Montgomery Ward & Co.—Tire de- 
partment loss due to shrinkage in val- 
ues is estimated at $2,000,000. Owing 
to this factor net income for first six 
months of 1926 might show a decrease 
compared with the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1925, despite a 15.5 gain in gross 
sales. 

Moto-Meter, Inc—Acquired National 
Gauge & Equipment Co. of La Cross, 
Wis., manufacturers of oil gauges, am- 
meters, gasoline level gauges and in- 
strument panels for motor cars. 

National Cloak & Suit Co.—Sales for 
first eight months of 1926, $23,576,627; 
same period 1925, $25,638,414. 

N. Y. Central R. R.—Proposed leasing 
of the Michigan Central for 99 years 
has been temporarily restrained by the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
upon a petition of minority stockholders 
of the Michigan Central. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. 
—New draft of merger terms is said 
to be nearing completion. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co.—Author- 
ized by California Railroad Commission 
to acquire the Bell Electric Co., selling 


and distributing electricity to retail’ 


consumers in Auburn, Cal. 

Pan American Petroleum & Transport 
Co.—Stockholders on Nov. 1 vote on 
plan to acquire minority interest in Lago 
Oil & Transport on the basis of three 


shares of Lago for one share of Pan - 


American “B” stock. 

Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co—An- 
nounced new line to be known as “Series 
36 dual valve 6.” This will succeed the 
series 33, the company’s high priced 
model. Prices of closed models range 
from $5,875 upward. 

Radio Corp. of America—National 
Broadcasting Company has been formed 
to operate Station WEAF, recently 
taken over from the American Tel. & 
Tel. Co., and as a means of establishing 
national and permanent radio broadcast- 
ing. M. H. Aylesworth, formerly chair- 
man of the Colorado Public Utilities 
Commission and more recently manag- 
ing director of the National Electric 
Light Association, will be president of 
the new company. 

Remington-Noiseless Typewriter Corp. 
—Stockholders approved increase in 
class “A” common stock from 75,000 to 
125,000 no par shares, and the issuance 
of 25,500 shares of this stock to Class 
“A” and class “B” common stockholders 
and preferred stockholders at $35 a 
share, 24,500 shares to be held in treas- 
ury for future corporate purposes. 

Seaboard Air Line Ry.—No serious 
damage to Miami extension. 

Sears-Roebuck & Co—Opened store 
in New York for sale of “Honor Bilt” 
already cut houses. 

Southern Railway Co—Petition of 
Arthur Lyman, of Massachusetts, and 
other preferred stockholders for the 
right to participate proportionately with 
the common stockholders in dividends 
in excess of 5 per cent. annually was 


BLACK treasure which 
for centuries awaited 
man’s ability to put it 
to effective use under- 
lies the soil of Illinois, 
Indiana and Kentucky, 
important coal-produc- 
ing areas served by sub- 
sidiaries of the Middle 
West Utilities Com- 
pany. Out of a ton of 
coal mined with mod- 
ernelectrical equipment 
a five-pound lump rep- 
resents the fuel con- 
sumed in generating the 
electricity used for cut- 
ting, hauling, hoisting, 
screening, for the tre- 
mendously important 
ventilation of mines, for 
illuminating the dark- 
ness of subterranean 
passages. Individual 
power plants increas- 
ingly give way to large 
central station produc- 
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= UTILITIES COMPANY 
72 West Adams Street Chicago 


Securities of the Middle West Utilities Company are listed 
on the Chicago Stock Exchange. Ask your investment 
banker about the Preferred and Prior Lien issues. 





























tion made available by 
extensive transmission 
line development, which 
by poolingrequirements 
results in a cheap and 
flexible supply of power 
and a demand which is 
of substantial economic 
advantage to the central 
station companies. The 
Kentucky Utilities 
Company, Central Illi- 
nois PublicServiceCom- 
pany and Interstate 
Public Service Com- 
pany are important par- 
ticipants in the produc- 
tion of coal in Ken- 
tucky, Illinois and Indi- 
ana, three of nineteen 
states in which Middle 
West subsidiaries oper- 
ate, serving an almost 
endless variety of eco- 
nomic activities in more 
than seventeen hun- 
dred communities. 
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denied in the Law and Equity Court at 
Richmond, Va. Was not directly af- 
fected by the Florida Hurricane as it 
has no track south of Jacksonville. 

Studebaker Corp.—President Erskine 
denied rumors that Studebaker had pur- 
chased a 20 per cent. interest in the 
Murray Body Corp. 

Tide Water Associated Oil Co.—De- 
nied that deal for sale of company to 
the Standard Oil Co. of N. J. is pend- 
ing. 

United Gas & Electric Co.—Declared 
quarterly dividend of $1.20 on the no 
par common. Previous payment was 80 
cents. 

Wabash Ry.—Authorized by I. C. C. 
to issue $15,500,000 5 per cent. refunding 


and general mortgage bonds, proceeds 
to be used for corporate purposes. 


White Motor Co.—Production is being 
maintained at a capacity basis with a 
night shift being employed to, keep 
abreast of sales. Plans erection of a 
new $200,000 branch house in Milwau- 
kee. : 

Willys-Overland Co.—Reduced prices 
on Overland Whippet and Overland six 
models, ranging from $40 to $120 per 
car. 


Wilson & Co—Thomas E. Wilson is 
quoted as saying: “Our difficulties are 
behind us. We are on a profitable 
basis and have the best financial setup 
in the business.” 














SUCCESSFUL PERFORMANCE 
BRINGS REPEAT ORDER 


Ohio River Edison Company retains Stevens & Wood 


to build addition to its new Power Plant. 

















addition was required. 





Initial installation of 88,000 Horsepower, completed on 
schedule time and developing all the operating economies 
for which it was designed, has proven so satisfactory that 
Ohio River Edison Company turned immediately to the 
original designer and builder when a 44,000-Horsepower 


A view of the completed plant, with the new construction 
work in progress, is pictured above. 


STEVENS & WOOD 


INCORPORATED 
ENGINEERS — CONSTRUCTORS 


120 Broapway, New York, N. Y. 
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Associated Gas and 
Electric Company 





61 Broadway, New York 





Dividend—Class A Stock 





The Board of Directors of — 
ciated Gas and Electric Compan: 
has declared the quarterly dividend 
payable November 1 on its Class A 
Stock to holders of record at the 
close of business September 30, 1926, 
at the rate of 214% of == share of 
Class A Stock for each share held, 
or 10% per annum. 

At this rate the stock dividend is 
equivalent to about $3.70 cash per 
share per year based on the present 
market price of about $37.00. 

Stockholders may also purchase or 
sell sufficient scrip to make full 
shares at the rate of $1.00 above or 
below, respectively, the sale price of 
Class A Stock. 

M. C. O'KEEFFE, Secretary. 
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The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 


OFFICE OF THB SECRETARY. 
Baltimore, Md., September 29, 1926. 
The Board of Directors this day declared for the three 
months ending September 30, 1926, from the net profits 
of the Company, a dividend of one (1) per cent on the 
Preferred Stock of the Company. 


The Board also declared from the surplus profits of 
the Company, a dividend of one and one-half (114) per 
cent on the Common Stock of the Company. 

Both dividends are payable December 1, 1926, to 


stockholders of record at the close of business en Oc- 
tober 16, 1926. 








The Transfer Books will close at 12 o’clock noon on 
Saturday, October 16, 1926, and remain closed until 10 
o’clock A. M., on Tuesday, October 19, 1926. 


C. W. WOOLFORD, Secretary. 


_— 


Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company 
Dividend Notice 


Common Stock Dividend 
No. 43 
A quarterly dividend of $2.00 














DIVIDEND NOTICE 


THE MILLER oe COMPANY 
Common Dividend No. 69 


A regular quarterly dividend of 50 cents per 
share has been declared on outstanding common 
shares without par value, payable puly 26, 1926, 
to holders of record at the close of business July 


3, 1926. 
WM. F. PFEIFFER, Treasurer. 


MAGMA COPPER COMPANY 
A dividend of seventy-five cents per share has 
been declared on the stock of this Company, pay- 
able October 15, 1926, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on October 1, 1926. 
H. E. DODGE, Treasurer. 
September 17, 1926. 








Continental Motors Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
The board of directors has declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of twenty cents (20c) per 
share, on the common stock (without nominal 
or par value), payable October 30, 1926, to stock- 
holders of record on the books of the Corpora- 
tion at the close of business, October 15, 1926. 
The stock transfer books will not be closed. 
W. R. ANGELL, Vice-President. 
September 28, 1926. 
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‘THE UNITED GAS IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








1882-1926 








Its strong position is evidenced by an unbroken dividend record. 


Capitalization, December 31, 1925 


i. ica a went acai None 
oh . eeererrcer ree $81,461,100 
Undivided Profits ........... $40,437,945 











BUILDING PUBLIC UTILITIES TO PAY DIVIDENDS 


Associated as we are with The United 
Gas Improvement Company in the opera- 
tion of properties, we bring to bear on 
any gas, hydroelectric or steam plant 
project more than our engineering and 
construction experience. 

Our organization is trained so to build 
that the result will show the maximum 
return on the investment. Due to the 
above association we apply our operat- 
ing experience to the benefit of our 
clients. 

Perhaps you would like your construc- 
; tion work planned and completed by a 
U. G. I. Vertical Retort concern enjoying these exceptional ad- y & 1 Carburetted Water 

Coal Gas Plant vantages. . Gas Plant 


W 


THE U. G. I. CONTRACTING COMPANY 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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need Mortgage Real Estate 
Bonds of the offerings of The 
Milton Strauss ation in 
addition to possessing each of the 
established safeguards have these 
distinctive safety factors: 


L 
Bonds independently trusteed 
by a prominent Trust Com- 
pany. 
2 


Bonds secured by Detroit in- 
come producing property. 


| 
3 
Land values determined by 
independent board of apprais- 
j ers. Buildings appraised separ- 
ately by well known engineers. 
4 
Earnings usually 2% times 
greater than annual interest 
S 
Ratio ef loan to security pro- 
videsa wide margin of security 
for the bondholder. 
6 
| Insurance is carried at all 


times to cover the full amount 
of outstanding bonds. 


Send for Circulars today 


THE 
MILTON STRAUSS 
CORPORATION 


First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 
Penobscot Building Detroit, Mich. 
seccecsseessss COUPON suscesscsecece 


Please send me descriptive cir- 
culars of your current cutoan. 




















Name eee eS 
Add RAS ee 
> 
i a Sd 
F-915 
The Bache Review 

Will ou informed on the busi- 
ness ial situation. 


Readers of the Review are invited to 
avail themselves our facilities for 
information and advice on stocks and 
bonds, and their inquiries will receive 
our careful attention, without obliga- 
tion to the correspondent: In writing, 
lease mention The Bache Review. 

t for three months, without charge. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 
Established 1892 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway New York City 

















How Many of YOUR 
Executives Read 
Forbes? 
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Modern Lighting Adds 
to Trolley Comfort 


By R. W. Cost 


Westinghouse Lamp Company 


UBLIC utilities operating street cars 
have come to the realization that one 
of the factors which should receive 

special consideration for making the 
street car an attractive transportation 
vehicle is an adequate system of artifi- 
cial illumination for the convenience, 
comfort, and safety of the passengers. 

For convenience in reading, an ade- 
quate intensity of illumination should 
be provided on the reading plane, which 
is defined as the 45-degree plane at the 
normal sitting position. Uniform diffu- 
sion and distribution of light, with ab- 
sence of shadows on the reading matter 
of seated passengers are important con- 
siderations. Absence of glare and spec- 
tacular reflections for both seated and 
standing passengers will enhance their 
visual comfort. 


Illuminating Steps 


Proper illumination of the entrance and 
the exit steps and platforms will elim- 
inate shadows at these points, assisting 
in the promotion of safety and in reduc- 
tion of delays. 

From the operating company’s stand- 

















point, attractive illumination of the car 
advertising cards is also quite impor- 
tant. They provide a source of revenue, 
and their potential value to the adver- 
tiser is obviously proportionate to the 
number of people who read them. 
Bare lamps, whether clear or frosted, 
have a high intrinsic brilliancy and will 
cause eyestrain even if viewed for even 
very short periods. Diffusing bulb lamps 
give better distribution of light than 
clear bulb lamps, and the light source 
appears to be larger, thus reducing in- 
trinsic brilliancy and glare. All lamps 
should be fitted with a properly designed 
reflector of sufficient depth to prevent 
the lamp’s being visible to’: any except 
passengers almost directly under the 
units. Open-type diffusing glass reflec- 
tors of medium density are usually em- 
ployed for this purpose, as previous tests 


have shown that, from a practical stand- 
point, they provide a maximum of light- 
ing efficiency with a minimum of mainte- 
nance when compared with semi-indirect 
or indirect systems. With bare lamps, 
the utilization efficiency on the reading 
plane will be only 20 to 30 per cent., 
whereas the efficiency will vary from 30 
to 50 per cent. with efficient diffusing 
glass reflectors. 


Practical Considerations 


While satisfactory illumination can be 
obtained with outlets mounted on the 
sides, center line, or a combination of 
both, the method to be employed will 

















A street car lighted with the new in- 
side frosted Westinghouse Mazda 
lamps and the same installation pro- 
vided with proper reflectors, thus 
considerably increasing the intensity 
of illumination at the reading level, 
while the glare and reflection from 
the ceiling is cut down. 


probably depend on the car roof con- 
struction, ceiling height, and the length. 
In general, a single row of units on the 
center line of the car will have a lower 
initial and maintenance cost when com- 
pared with side mounting, but may have 
the disadvantage that shadows are more 
apt to be cast by standing passengers 
on the reading matter of those seated. 

Recently a series of tests were made for 
the committee on equipment, American 
Electric Railway Engineering Associa- 
tion, in which different types of ordi- 
nary installations were tried out in the 
same car, and comparisons made. The 
installations with bare lamps showed de- 
cided glare as well as reflected glare 
from the ceiling and lower illumination 
intensity on the floor and backs of seats 
than those equipped with reflectors. 
With reflectors, it was proved that there 
is an absence of glare, better diffusion, 
improved illumination and a decided im- 
provement in the general appearance of 
the car. 
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A. B. Van, Tool Supervisor, Hupp Motor Car 
Corporation, Detroit, says: 


“At the end of 1925, when 15,000 8-cylinder motors were 
built, our McCaskey tool inventory was checked with 
the physical inventory. Out of 982 items, the physical 
inventory varied from our McCaskey inventory on only 
five small items, a variation of one-half of one per cent.” 


THE MSCASKg 


Industrial Division 
GALT, CANADA 1106 














{ | } 


) 


Manufacturers and industrial man 
agers: Have you a “lost” and “broken” 
tool item in your plant? Is your tool 
investment as low as it should be? 
The answers to these questions may 
be startling. 

If your tool cribs are checking tools 
with brass checks they may be costing 
far more than you believe. The Bas- 
sick Alemite Co., of Chicago, estimate 
that in three years’ time they saved 
over $10,000 in stopping tool losses, 
breakages, production time and much 
more in crib labor with McCaskey 
Systems. 

With McCaskey Systems the activity of 
every tool is recorded—who has it—where 
it is being used—how long out—and how 
many and what kind of tools are in the 
hands of every worker. 

All kept right up to the minute with “ONE 
WRITING.” Simple—economical, cost sav- 
ing. 

Men know that they are charged with 
actual tools taken and return them prompt- 
ly. Substitution is prevented—breakages are 
revealed—responsibility is established—care- 
lessness is avoided. 

Needless idle tools are revealed; the tool 
investment is reduced. Clerk hire is held 
down to a minimum. In the Hupp Motor 
Car plant, Detroit, Mich, McCaskey Sys- 
tems keep constant records of a total of 
7,000 items in one main and four branch 
cribs, with only one man in each tool crib 
except in the main crib where one man gives 
half time to the system. 

Upon request we will gladly go into great- 
er detail and show you how similar results 
may be yours. 


GISTER CO 
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Alliance — Ohio 
WATFORD, ENGLAND 






















Things That 
Only Experience 
Can Teach 


O business ever grew to a posi- 

tion of outstanding leader- 
ship in its field, and held that 
leadership over the years, without 
slow, natural growth upon a well- 
defined plan and sound principles 
of conduct. The imitator can build 
no better than he knows. 

















































There are things that only ex- 
periencecan teach. Judgment 
and knowledge, particularly 
in the field of first mortgage 
real estate bond financing, 
arenot to be attained offhand. 


The Straus Plan, devised and devel- 
oped by this House out of 44 years 
in the onebusiness of underwriting 
and selling sound mortgage invest- 
ments, is without question the most 
definite and scientific application 
of sound banking principles to the 
protection of invested funds ever 
known. 


Simple, direct and impregnable as 
the Straus Plan is, however, it is not 
fool-proof; its form has been widely 
imitated, but the substance can be 
applied only by bankers of unques- 
tioned integrity and mature judg- 
ment gained from long experience. 


Safety of principal, a good interest 
rate, 5.75 to 6.25%, and market- 
ability characterize Straus Bonds. 
Write for 


BOOKLET J-1611 





The Straus Hallmark on a bond stampsit 
at once asthe premier real estate security. 


S.W.STRAUS & CO, 


Established 1882 Incorporated 











BARS Bonds 


STRAUS BUILDING STRAUS BUILDING 


505 Fifth Avenue Michigan Ave. 
at g6th St. at Jackson Blvd, 
NEw YORK CHICAGO 


STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


44 Years Without Loss to Any Investor 



















































































Outlook Now For Stocks ! 


The market for eight weeks now, this 
diagram makes clear, has backed and 
filled, in a narrow range. What does this 
mean? Will higher prices be seen? 
Or has the market already passed its 
peak? You should not fail to send for, 
and see for yourself, our latest market 
forecast. Few extra copies reserved for 
distribution free. Simply address— 


AMERICAN SECURITIES SERVICE 











1047 Corn Ex. Bank Bldg. New York 
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Building and Mortgage Survey 


The Building Situation—Plenty of Work in Florida 
—Building Costs to Drop 


By R. D. Maxwell 


E are now in a position to point 

out the peaks and valleys in the 
building industry since the tremendous 
drive that started just after the war. 
This upward swing in activity slowed 
down during the severe depression of 
1920 and subsequent months, but re- 
gained impetus during 1922, 1923 and 
1924. So much so in fact that all known 
records were broken. Probably the 
peak of construction for a long time to 
come was reached in 1925, although the 
present year bids fair to give an excel- 
lent account of itself. 

Comparisons are odious, but sometimes 
we can gain valuable information that 
will help forecast future developments 
in the building field. For instance, a 
slight downward trend in building per- 
mits or value of construction, after a 
long continued upward swing may not 
mean that a long continued downward 
movement is in progress. Rather it may 
indicate a more conservative attitude on 
the part of investors and builders alike. 
The pace slackens somewhat and costs 
of construction pursue a slight down- 
ward course thereby bringing into the 
field many of those who have hitherto 
been of the opinion that it would 
be wise to wait for just such a reac- 
tion. 


Building in August 


Consider the month of August. Na- 
tionally the construction situation was 
not as good as that prevailing in August 
of 1925. On the whole, however, the 
month was better than July. Section- 
ally, we find that some of the states 
showed excellent gains over the totals 
reported a year ago. These gains were. 
however, scored in more or less thinly 
populated states and the general slow- 
ing down in the more thickly settled 
sections of the East and West, more than 
offset them. An example of this is seen 
in the figures showing the construction 
situation in New York City, there hav- 
ing been a loss of 20 per cent., due 
for the most part to a slowing down 
in the Borough of Manhattan. This 
borough was 53 per cent. behind Au- 
gust of 1925. On the other hand, Chi- 
cago reports an August gain of $3,000,- 
000 over August a year ago and $9,000,- 
000 over July this year. 

While quoting figures on sectional ac- 
tivity, it is interesting to note that the 
State of Florida showed a 57 per cent. 
loss from August of 1925. The collapse 
of the building boom was largely respon- 
sible for this decline. It is quite prob- 
able, however, that we shall see an in- 
crease in the volume of construction per- 
mits issued in this state before very 
long. This for the reason that the great 
damage wrought by the hurricane which 
recently swept across Florida will have 
to be repaired. 

Rehabilitation work will require mil- 
lions. Some idea of the hurricane’s de- 
structive power can be gained when it 
is realized that the loss in Miami Beach 


alone is estimated at $30,000,000. Miam 
—the miracle city—sustained damages of 
approximately $76,000,000, this estimate 
being made by builders and contrac- 
tors. This total would seem conserva- 
tive as other estimates range as high 
as $120,000,000. 

The above does not include the cities 
of Hollywood, and Fort Lauderdale. 
Even so destruction reached a total 
that is impressive. The two cities men- 
tioned suffered to the extent of at least 
$25,000,000. 

Such well known real estate men as 
Carl Fisher, of Miami Beach fame, and 
more recently a developer of Montauk 
Point, L. L., Joseph G. Young, the build- 
er of Hollywood, and Glenn H. Curtiss 
are heavy sufferers. They are now on 
the spot supervising rehabilitation plans. 

Money for repair work is a serious 
problem just now. The Florida boom 
was in a slump when the storm struck 
the coast. Many business men who pur- 
chased property on the rise are now 
left with damaged houses already mort- 
gaged and the security for other loans 
lessened by the damages. There is no 
doubt but that money will be provided 
for the necessary work of rebuilding 
and when this happens total construc- 
tion volume will again show an up- 
turn. 

“Bulges” such as those experienced in 
construction work from time to time 
during the last few years are now a thing 
of the'past. It will be a long time be- 
fore we see such a jam in materials 
and labor ag occurred in many sections 
of the country during the height of 
construction work. 

With the general let-down in build- 
ing activity it would seem that prospec- 
tive home builders will find it profitable 
to wait awhile longer before beginning 
that new house. The prevailing ten- 
dency in materials is downward and the 
chances of lower building costs are in 
favor of the home builder, provided he 
wishes to wait. 





New Electric Manufacturers’ Association 
is Formed 


Announcement has been made of the 
creation of the National Electrical Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, an organization 
consisting of 270 leading electrical man- 
ufacturers with a gross annual business 
exceeding $1,500,000,000. The new or- 
ganization, with Gerard Swope, Presi- 
dent of the General Electric Company 
as President, was formed by the mer- 
ger of the Electric Power Club, the 
Associated Manufacturers of Electrical 
Supplies and the Electrical Manufactur- 
ers’ Council. J. W. Perry, Vice Presi- 
dent of the Johns-Manville Company, 
Inc., was made Treasurer. 

The general purpose of the new as- 
sociation is to advance the art of man- 
ufacturing adequate and reliable elec- 
trical equipment, and to standardize elec- 
trical apparatus. 
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HEN the Buffalo and Erie Rail- 

W way Company was taken out 

of receivership in 1924 and 
handed over to its present managers it 
was decided that, in order to put the 
property on a paying basis, it would be 
necessary to make the service of the 
line, both urban and interurban, fast, 
regular, comfortable, and safe, and also 
that.the public should be kept thorough- 
ly informed of all the changes made 
to serve and please them, so that all 
previously existing prejudice would be 
changed into good-will and patronage 
without delay. 

This program was carried out so suc- 
cessfully that the deficit of 1924 was 
turned into a profit of $125,000 in 1925. 
Most interesting, however, are the 
measures that were taken to improve 
the service so distintcly that all would 
notice the change at once and without 
increasing the operating cost. In a year 
this cost was reduced from 97 per cent. 
of the gross revenue to 77 per cent., 
mainly by increasing the volume of 
business. A two-hour service for the 
whole distance of 92 miles from Buffalo 
over Fredonia to Erie brought many 
long distance passengers. 

The beginning was made by replac- 
ing heavy cars operated by two men with 
fast and light cars operated by one man. 
The new owners, the International Utili- 
ties Corporation under Chandler Man- 
agement, had experience with the light 
cars, having rehabilitated the service in 
Lexington, Kentucky, with similar cars 
made by the Cincinnati Car Company. 


To make the new cars especially com- 
fortable all the passenger’s senses were 
appealed to. Noise was reduced by cork 
side linings, salemander roof, and double 
floors. The seating was worked out with 
individual chairs as well as plush-up- 
holstered cross seats, all with specially 
designed footrests. An unobstructed 
view ahead was provided at the front 
end by setting plate glass directly into 
the vestibule posts without sash. The 
smoking compartment at the rear has 
a similar arrangement for a rear view. 
Gutters along the side eaves of the roof 
prevent rain from splashing against the 
window panes, sufficiently to leave the 
view clear. Heaters are under ther- 
mostatic control. Sharp corners are 
eliminated from interior equipment. 


New Magnetic Brakes Important 


The cars have a free running speed 
of 56 miles per hour. They compete in 
practical operating speed with fast auto- 
mobiles, beating them easily of course 
when the roads are congested. The two- 
hour service between terminals—socalled 
for starting every two hours, on the odd 
hour—takes normally three hours and 
twenty minutes for the “limited” and 
fifteen minutes more with all stops. 
Block signals on the Nachod systetn 
are installed along the whole distance, 





for safety, but the most unique pro- 
vision adopted to safeguard the speed 
which the public desires and especially 
to guard against collisions with auto- 
mobiles at crossings, is the magnetic 
brakes used in conjunction with the air 
brakes. By developing and introducing 
this improvement the management has 
made high.speed much more practical 
than it was and has added to the earn- 
ing capacity of its own road, while at 
the same time setting a strong example 
for other companies. The magnetic 
brakes, which are applied by pressing 
the brake shoes against the rails and 
releasing the electro-magnetic force at 
the same time, reduces the emergency 
stopping distance by one-fourth to near- 
ly one-half of the distances in which 
the air brakes alone can effect a stop. 
This is vital for reducing accidents and 
the fear of accidents to a minimum. 


. Employees Won Over 


The management states that in prac- 
tice the car operators find it useful to 
employ the magnetic brakes ten to 
twelve times every day, for the com- 
fort of their own minds and those of the 
passengers if not always from absolute 
necessity. 


The mechanical construction of these 
magnetic brakes differs considerably 
from that used for magnetic brakes with 
the West Penn Railway or in England. 


One of the results of improved equip- 
ment for this road has been the gradual 
elimination of all dissatisfaction among 
employees. An evidence of the good 
understanding is that wives and daugh- 
ters of employees have conducted a 
house to house public-relations cam- 
paign for the company without receiv- 
ing any direct compensation for this 
work. A flood of good-will and favor- 
able comment on the part of the public, 
says the management, followed in the 
wake of this campaign. 


Much more was done in the begin- 
ning to establish favorable public rela- 
tions. A good idea of the methods em- 
ployed is given in the following state- 
ment to stockholders: 


“In our endeavor to secure public 
good will, we have talked to municipal, 
village and township governing bodies, 
describing to them our equipment, its 
comforts, conveniences of service, safety 
appliances, headway, and speed of serv- 
ice. 

“The management, I think, has spoken 
to practically every organization, in- 
cluding Chambers of Commerce, Mer- 
chant Associations, Rotary Clubs, and 
other civic bodies along the line, ex- 
clusive of Buffalo and Erie, in which 
towns we have not attempted to go be- 
yond talks to Chambers of Commerce. 
We have kept in very close touch with 
these bodies by furnishing them with 
special goodwill trains at no cost to 
them, taking, for instance, the Erie 
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Did you know that the pro- 
duction of electricity by IIli- 
noiselectric light and power 
companies during February, 
1926, exceeded February, 
1925, by more than 16 per 
cent? 
The rapid development of 
the 6000 square miles adja- 
cent to Chicago served by 
this Company is a main 
factor in the substantial 
growth of the Company, 
as evidenced by the more 
thantripling ofits gross rev- 
enue in the last ten years. 


PuBLIC SERVICE 
COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


General Offices: 
72 West Adams Street 
Chicago, Ill. 
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A New 32-Page Book 


“BOTHERING 
BUSINESS” 


By H. A. TOULMIN, JR. 


How Federal Trade 
Commission Operates 


Price 50 Cents 
Postage Prepaid | 


FORBES 
120 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Embossing~ 


To Lift Your Product 
Above Competition, 

















Prepared by experts, explaining 
how modern Embossing machines 
and methods can be used to pro- 
duce new effects; improve quality 
and increase production of Paper 
products and novelties, Fabrics, 
Auto and Radio Panels, Wall 
Board, Imitation Leather and all 
similar classes of goods. Sent to 
any executive on request. 


John Waldron Corporation 


New Brunswick, N. J. 
549 W. Washington Blvd. 36 E. 42nd Street 
Chicago New York 


Are MOTORS 
A Buy Again? 


advising the purchase of individual be 
alu’ the weakness of March, April and May— 
August we advised acceptance of profits on Mack Trucks 
at 126, — 70-75, but continued holding of Gen- 


ou “A PURCHASE AGAIN? 


Mack and Hudson are now down 20 points. Other 
motors are near their lows. Should they be bought, 
once more? How about General Motors? 

These questions are answered, the entire motor situa- 
tion ig discussed, in our latest bulletin, just off the 
Dress. A few copies are available FREE. 

Simply ask for FO-15 
American Institute of Finance 
141 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 























Short Term 8% Bonds 


Maturities—2 to 8 years; 
Trustee: Trust Company of Florida, 
operating under state banking super- 
vision ; 
Free Booklet: Mailed on request. 
First Mortgage Bonds at 8% 
$100 Bonds, $500 Bonds, $1000 Bonds 


Partial Payments Arranged 
Write to 


‘TRust COMPANY or FLORIDA 


Paid-in Capital and Surplus 500,000 


Miami, Florida 


























Do you want to get on? Get “Auto- 
motive Giants of America,” the new B. C. 
Forbes book, and learn—for $2.50—how 
it is done. 
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Chamber of Commerce to Buffalo, stop- 
ping them at all the villages and towns 
in route for short get-together meet- 
ings, 

“In Buffalo, on the two occasions, 
they were entertained by the Buffalo 
Chamber of Commerce at dinner and 
the theatre at which time opportunities 
were given the representatives of this 
company to explain our service and our 
idea of service and co-operation with 
the various communities along the line. 
We explained that it is our desire to 
establish a closer relationship between 
Erie and Buffalo and the various com- 
munities between these two cities. We 
called their attention to the fact that we 
were placing, wherever possible, our 
orders for materials and supplies with 
manufacturers and distributors in the 
territory served by our property. 


Building Good Will 


“Last summer we took the Buffalo 
Chamber of Commerce to Erie, allow- 
ing them the use of three cars for two 
days. They stopped in the various com- 
munities along the line where they were 
welcomed by the Chambers of Commerce 
and Merchant Associations. They 
spent the night in Erie where they were 
dined and luncheoned and taken on auto- 
mobile trips over the city of Erie, show- 
ing them the various industries in that 
city. We have given the same privilege 
to the City of Dunkirk, taking their 
Chamber of Commerce to Buffalo where 
they were entertained at dinner at the 
LaFayette Hotel by the Buffalo Chamber 
of Commerce.” 





St. Paul on the Block 


Long litigation over the sale of the 
bankrupt Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railroad, which is capitalized at 
$750,000,000, came to an end when Fed- 
eral Judge James H. Wilkerson fixed the 
upset price of the road at $122,500,000, 
and ordered it sold at auction at Butte, 
Mont., on Nov. 22. That price is the 
minimum bid that will be considered. 
The buyer, likewise, must agree to take 
over the $154,481,500 bonds of the Puget 
Sound extension. 

The order for disposal of the road was 
a victory for the majority stockholders, 
who have wanted the property sold so 
that a reorganization plan could be put 
into effect. 





Soviet Raises Wages 

The increase in workmen’s wages 
which has long been discussed has now 
been given in the general branches of the 
Soviet industry, including coal mining, 
the metal, textile and chemical industries 
and to railway workers. 

During the discussions of the com- 
mission which considered this question, 
economists pointed out that there was 
no economic justification for such in- 
creases. 

In view of the coming party con- 
ference, political consideration, how- 
ever, gained the day, and it was decided 
to raise wages as the best method of 
minimizing the influence of the opposi- 
tion, who exploited the discontent of the 
workers. Accordingly, the Soviet Peo- 
ple’s Commissars passed the wages de- 
cree, but stipulated that industrial and 


administrative expenditures should be de- 
creased by 15 per cent. 
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HOw To Make Money 
in Real Estate 


J Nggre-vrnenyrnserygerd interesting and enlightening 
volume that should be a part of the library 
of everyone who invests a dollar. 

The author, for many years a successful realtor 
of national prominence and who has made a for- 
tune in real estate, carries the reader through 
all the phases and principles of realty invest- 
ment for profit. Keen, Concise, Absorbing! 
Thirty- two chapters of valuable information. 

“I know of nothing in print which deals so 
sympathetically and clearly with points the stu- 
dent and broker should know,’’ writes Donald 
W. MacArdile, Dean of the School of Commerce 
of Boston University. 

“IT have never read a book pertaining to real 
estate that is more practical,’’ writes former 
President Fred E. Taylor, of the Nat’l. Assoc. 
of Real Estate Boards. 

These men, like hundreds of others who attest 
to the inestimable value of this book, speak with 
unquestioned authority. 

Real estate is the basis of all wealth. ach of 
us invest in it at some time or other in our life 
or pay tribute to those who do. No matter 
how much or how little you invest or speculate 
in real estate the knowledge you will derive from 
this volume will prove invaluable. Detailed, 
descriptive Literature will be mailed you free. 


Mail the coupon at once. 
= ee oe ee 
THE STANLEY McMICHAEL PUBLISHING 
ORGANIZATION, 
201 REALTY BLDG., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Please send me complete information about 
your new book, “How to Make Money in Real 
Estate.”’ 


MNOS Sc ccivhetinssicbnesauneawebe see 
City . State 

















KAY 
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Listed on New York 
Curb Exchange 


Booklet on request 


Kay Copper Corp. 
25 Broadway, New York 


Telephone: Whitehall 2161 


























INVESTORS’ INQUIRIES 


EADERS of “Forbes” 
. may consult the In- 
quiry Department for infor- 
mation and opinions con- 
cerning investments. The 
fee is $2 for each security, 
or $5 for three. Letters 
shuuld be addressed to 
Inquiry Department, 
Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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A Book for All Business Men 


ASSURING | 
BUSINESS PROFITS 


How to run any business on 
a Big Business Basis 


By JAMES H. RAND, Jr. 
President, Kardex Rand Bureau, Inc. 








H ERE is a book that will throw an entirely new . 

light on your business thinking. It will cut Contents 
months and years of lost motion from your per- 

sonal progress. It shows you how profits may be The Straight Line to Business 
assured for your business with mathematical cer- Success 


The Manager’s Job 


' Insuring Business Profits 
James H. Rand, Jr.—generally recognized as one Ea tie bet Human Assets 


of the most successful young business men in Planned Purchasing 
America—has sounded the keynote of a new ; 

: : : Reducing the Cost to Make 
philosophy of business. He has codified a set of 
simple common sense business laws—many of 


tainty. 


Developing Distribution 
Getting New Customers With- 


them never before written—which may be applied out Losing Old Ones 
directly in any business from the corner shop to Collecting Your Profits 

the world-wide corporation with startling results. Judging the Business Currents 
You will probably find “Assuring Business Putting Your Dollars to Work 
Profits” the most interesting—and the most prof- Creating Your Estate 








itable—reading you have done in years. 





On Seven Days’ Approval 


We shall gladly send you a copy of “Assuring Business Profits” on seven days’ 
approval. Read it for seven days, and then return it, at our expense, without 
further obligation on your part. Or, if you want to keep it, remit $2.50 as pay- 
ment in full. 


FORBES, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


All right! Send me a copy of “Assuring Business Profits,” by James H. Rand, Jr. I will read 
it for seven days and will then either return it to you, at your expense, without further obligation 
on my part, or, I will remit $2.50 as payment in full. 


MAMIE <n sihinnakoonnews siitdition <se eles ppg Semen te kook mene hhcas Silas icacatresoch 
WII ia ciccodndi cada sor=ynceailabeadnsticigecnauantaubbea ce scicdbaeriedpacasaass 
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SEEKING NEW cei ” 
ON OUR RECORD 








As a Chemical Depositor 
you will find that this 
Bank is just as interested 
in holding your account 
as it was in securing it! 

































































IN FACT, MORE INTERESTED, BECAUSE 
THERE’S MORE OCCASION FOR IT. 





























GHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


‘ OF NEW YORK 


B’WAY at CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 
FIFTH AVENUE at TWENTY-NINTH STREET 
MADISON AVENUEat FORTY-SIXTH STREET 




















































FORBES’ NEWEST BOOK 


AUTOMOTIVE GIANTS OF AMERICA 


Men Who Are Making Our Motor Industry 
By B. C. Forbes and O. D. Foster 


The romance of steel gripped the imagination and held the interest 
of the last generation. A new and more marvelous industry and a new 
group of business giants have sprung up to overshadow the old leader. 
The automotive industry, most prodigious development in commercial 
history, holds the center of our business picture. 

You will find the causes for this astounding growth in the stories of 
the men responsible for it. Here is a new school of business leadership 
—the school that is to determine our business during the next decade. 


"Price $2.50, Postage Prepaid 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue, and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 

< 
Quick Work 


A young enlisted man from Arkansas 
was assigned with his command to the 
Philippines. On arrival he cabled his 
father. Next day the father was speak- 
ing about it to a friend. 

“Great thing that cable, Bill,” re- 
marked the father. “Just think of that 
message coming all them thousands of 
miles!” 

“Yes and so thundering quick too,” 
commented Bill. 

“Quick? Well I should say so,” said 
the father, “when I got that message, 
the mucilage on the envelope wasn’t dry 
yet.”—-$5 prize to Arthur Lenox, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


* * * 


The Real Boss 


When A. A. Corey was general super- 
intendent ef Homestead Steel Works, 
an office boy displeased him so he told 
him to go home and not come back any 
more. 

The next morning Mr. Corey was go- 
ing through his office and he saw. the 
boy. He said, “I thought I fired you 
yesterday.” “You did,” replied the 
youngster, “but my mother would not 
let me quit.” Mr. Corey gave him an- 
other chance.—Prize of “Forbes Epi- 
oe: to C. J. Drummond, Pittsburgh, 

a. 


* * & 


Scat and Scamper 


A hunter was overtaken by darkness 
in the backwoods of Kentucky and was 
forced to spend the night in the cabin 
of a grizzled mountaineer. 

Sitting before the fire after their 
simple supper he noticed the place of 
honor occupied by an old cat and five 
kittens. Feeling a draft he also no- 
ticed that the door of the cabin was 
cut for six cat holes, one large one and 
five small ones, with three of the small 
ones in a sort of second story arrange- 
ment. 

“Friend,” he said, wasn’t it foolish to 
cut more than one hole in the door for 
your cats?” 

“Naw,” said the mountaineer, “you 
don’t know me. I’m high tempered, 
and when I say ‘scat’ I means scat.” 
—Prize of “Forbes Epigrams” to C. P. 
Townsend, Abbeville, S. C. 


* 8 * 
Those wishing contributions returned 


if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 













